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PREFATORY NOTE. 


My chief sources of information have been Sir Richard 
Jenkins’ Report on the Territories of the Raja of Nagpur ; 
(1827); the old Settlement Reports of the Seoni and Bhan- 
dara Districts by Captain Thomson and Mr. Lawrence 
(1867); Mr. Mayne’s Report on the Balaghat Tahsil (1896); 
Mr. Scott’s Balaghat District Settlement Report (1901); Mr. 
Russell’s Census Report and Tables (1902); and monographs 
on the different castes received from the Superintendent, 
Ethnographic Survey, especially those on Gonds by Mr. 
R. S. Thakur, on Baigits by Mr. Lampard and a note by my 
reader, Muhammad Yusuf, on Ponwars. The articles on the 
Fauna of the District and on the Government forests 
are based on information supplied by Mr. A. P. Percival, 
late Forest Divisional Officer, Balaghat: and that on grasses 
was written by Mr. Faiz Baksh, Extra Assistant Conservator 
of Forests. The section on the District geology was written 
by Mr. L. Fermor, Assistant Superintendent, Geological Sur¬ 
vey, and the article on Minerals was based on the same 
officer's paper on the Manganese Deposits of the Central 
Provinces, and on information supplied me by Mr, W. H. 
Clark of the Central Provinces Syndicate. A portion of the 
chapter on the social observances of the people was taken 
from notes by R. B. Anantlfd, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
and the account of the very interesting coins found in this 
District was by Pandit Hirananda of the Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey. I am also much indebted for general assistance to Mr, 
R. V. Russell, I.C.S., Superintendent, Ethnographic Survey, 
and to his assistant, Mr. Hiralfd, Extra Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner, For several extracts and pieces of information 1 have 
to thank Colonel Bloomfield, whose name is still a household 
word in Balaghfit, and who retains in his retirement a keen 
interest in the District for which he did so much. 

C. E. L. 

Balaghat : J 

The 18 th November 1906. } 
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BALAGHAT DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

BOUNDARIES AND PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

I. The B.ilaghat District lies between latitude 21° 19' 

Moundar ,-ea and extent and 22°24' North and longitude 79°39' 
01 District, and ’Si°y East. Its area is 3,132 

square miles, exclusive of an area of four square miles re¬ 
cently added to it by the settlement of a boundary dispute 
witli the Kawardha State. It is thus the smallest save 
three out of the 18 Central Provinces Districts. It is 
situated in the Nagpur Civil Division, and was constituted 
during the years 1867-1873 by the amalgamation of parts 
of the Bhandara and Sconi Districts. Its name signifies 
‘above the ghats’: and is due to the fact that the original 
purpose of Government in constituting the District was 
to effect the colonisation of the tract above the ghats. 
The headquarters are at Bfdighat town, which was originally 
called Burba: but popular usage gradually assimilated its 
name to that of the District; and the change was formally 
recognised by Government in 1895. It is bounded on the 
north by Mandla, on the west by Seom, and on the south and 
south-west by the Bhandara District. On the east it is 
bounded by the Kawardha Feudatory State, and by the 
western zanhnd iris ol the Drug District. The shape of the 
District may, with some stretch oi imagination, be compared 
to that of a flying bird, with Katangi and Raigarh for its 
wings, its bead the north of Mau, and its tail the hills of the 
Bhadra zaimndari. Its greatest breadth from north-east to 
west-south-west is about 94 miles, and its greatest length 
from north to south 77 miles. 
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2 , The most characteristic view of the District is pre¬ 

sented as one approaches it by railway 

General appearance. „ , 

from the south. The line traverses 
a wide and fertile plain, richly cultivated and watered by wide 
rivers. To the east a line of rugged and frowning cliffs 
suggests, (and the suggestion is not belied by closer acquain¬ 
tance) a forest upland country of romantic scenery and cool 
and pleasant climate ; as one travels northwards, another line 
of hills is seen approaching from the west, closing down ever 
nearer and nearer on the Wainganga river. This river the line 
follows through the impressive rocks of the Mau valley till it 
reaches the point where the Wainganga cuts its way out of 
the Satpura plateau. Here it gradually ascends to the Mandia 
highlands by the Pondighat. There is thus a clear division 
between the plain and the hilly portion of the District, for 
which latter the title of Balaghat or ‘ Above the ghats’ was 
originally intended. 

3. The plain is traversed by the Wainganga or Ganga 
river, which divides it into two unequal 
portions. The western, consisting of the 

Karol a and Kataugl parganas, is a wide plain into which a large 
triangular patch of forest-clad hill, a spur of the south Sat- 
puras, juts forth. The extreme west of this, starting from the 
trijunction of the Bhandara, Seoni and Balaghat Districts, is 
a piece of forest-clad and undulating country lying just at 
the foot of the gliats, a continuation of the submontane 
fringe that throughout the District characterises the junction of 
the plain and hills. Its surface is not sufficiently level to allow 
of much good rice land, and its jungle contains few trees of 
value. But its proximity to the plain renders it specially 
valuable for grazing: and its numerous palds trees yield 
famous crops of lac. The two hamlets that together make up 
the market town of Katangl lie just outside this tract: and 
are situated in the midst of the Katangl tract proper, the chief 
characteristics of which are the predominance of a somewhat 
inferior type of black soil, which, however, is capable both of 


The Katangi tract. 
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double and spring crops and answers readily to the stimulus 
ot irrigation. The surface is level, and the fields are largely 
embanked; though there is not, as a rule, any great scope for 
the construction of irrigation works in the tract itself, it offers 
a tempting field for irrigation from storage works in the 
submontane area. The villages here are, as a rule, large and 
populous, though showing sad traces, in the form of crumbling 
walls and gardens overgrown with weeds and jungle, of the 
past disastrous ten years. They contain numerous small 
colonics of weavers, who carry their cloth about from bazar 
to bazar, and are financed by the dealers in thread who reside 
in Katangl or Waraseoni. Most villages contain one or more 
good houses of brick, a relic of the prosperous times of the 
sixties and seventies and even later, when fine crops of wheat 
and rice found a ready sale from what was at the time the 
most accessible portion of the District. Before that, tradition 
speaks of an era of violence and robbery from the time of the 
Pindar is down to the constant dacoities of the sixties, for 
which the Golar zamindars of Chakaheti and their allies, the 
local graziers, got the credit. 

4. East of this tract lies South Karola, characterised by 

wide and level plains of sihar, a light 
The Karola tract, „ „ ’ 

yellow sod especially fitted for the 

growth of rice, through which winds the wide and sandy 
Chunnai, fringed by fields of sugarcane, among which the 
creak of the wooden cane mill is scarcely silent night or day 
in the cold weather. There arc several fine tanks in this 
tract, notably the new Government tank at Dorll. In the 
south-east corner are a few hills, covered with a scanty 
growth of scrub jungle, which furnish a catchment area to 
numerous tanks, small and large, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood some of the finest rice in India is pro¬ 
duced. Northward, again, of this yellow soil tract lies the 
North Karola plain, consisting mainly of good black soil, and 
stretching from the Salebharri hills on the north, and the 
Sonewani range on the west, to the Ganga on the east. This 
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tract also has suffered severely in the last ten seasons, and 
like all black soil country takes a much longer time to recover 
than light soil areas. To the south of it lies the town of Wara- 
seoni, a considerable trading centre in its way; in its centre is 
Lalbarra, another aggregation of hamlets with a big bazar, 
like Katangi. The Sarathi nullah, issuing from the hills at 
Kairmara Tikari and running into the Wainganga after 
passing Lalbarra, is the only stream of any note in this area. 
It is wide and sandy, and is used in places for irrigation, 
when, in September, its stream can be induced to rise above 
the level of the neighbouring fields. 

5. The hilly areas on this side of the Ganga consist 

of the Sonew.ini forest tract, and of the 

The Sonewani hills. _ 

small Salebharn jungle. I he former 
is a large triangular patch of forest, from which issue several 
moderate-sized streams, such as the Chandia nullah on the 
west, the Sarathi on the north and the Dhokria between the 
two. These streams all make their way into the plain along 
sandy beds with a gentle slope, unlike the steep valleys and 
waterfalls of the eastern hills. Ascending one or other of 
these valleys, one comes at last to a plateau, on which are 
situated a few jungly villages, really a continuation of the 
SeonI plain. There are one or two fine hills and deep 
gorges in this range, but no scenery to be compared with that 
of the hills on the other side of the valley, though there is a 
grand view from the hill known as Chindigarh across the 
plain into the Bhandara District. This tract is penetrated by 
two made roads, leading from Balaghat and Katangi to SeonI 
and known respectively as the Kanjai and Koran ghats. 
There is also a passable forest road from Kairmara Tikari 
up the Sarathi valley to Sonewani: and another to the same 
village from Ramrama. The forest growth of this tract is 
on the whole poor, and is of the usual mixed type. There 
are a good many bamboos, and for these and also for timber 
there is a very effective demand from agriculturists, though 
the tract is out of the way of traders. The small Salebharri 
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forest, covering a picturesque and precipitous hill, is the 
northern boundary of this part of the District, and marks 
the southernmost of the rocky barriers through which the 
Wainganga has to force its way before it can issue on the 
open plain. 

6 . The northernmost tract on the left bank of the Ganga 

is known as the Mau pargana, and is 

The Mau tract. 10 ' 

owned by the widow of a Maratha 
Kunbi landlord. Mau itself, from which the locality takes its 
name, is almost uninhabited but boasts of a good bazar. The 
tract consists of a valley, varying between ten and four miles 
in width, and lying between the steep rocky cliffs of the 
hills that fringe the valley of the Wainganga and the river 
itself. In several places these hills project far into the plain, 
and the beauty of the scenery is enhanced by numerous 
patches of jungle and scattered trees, and by solitary rocks 
standing up from the plain, often of startling abruptness 
and quaint form, like the domed hill of Narsingha near 
L-lmta. The Sawarjliori, the Mnhkari and the Nahara 
rivers issue from the hills by picturesque gorges, and fall 
into the Wainganga. The extreme north of the tract, where 
the ascent of the central plateau begins, is exceedingly hilly 
and rugged, while the extreme south is mainly covered by 
the Chacheri Government forest, which was intended ori¬ 
ginally as a teak reserve. It contains also some exceedingly 
line kallang bamboos, and a very large number of wild 
animals, which have completely devastated the country on 
both sides of the river. The railway traverses this area 
from end to end. The most important village in it is 
Lamta. where the Baihar road joins the railway. 

7. Following the Ganga. valley further south, the Dhan- 

sua pargana is reached. This is at 
Hatta tracts. flrst P oor and jungly, but, so on after 

crossing the picturesque pass between 
the bold hill of Magardarii and the main range, an open 
black soil country, comprising the richest villages in the 
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District, is reached. There is no change in this type of 
country right up to the Bagh Nadi, which, at a spot some 15 
miles from Balaghat, takes the place of the Wainganga as 
the western boundary of the District. This black-soil rice 
country is exceedingly picturesque all through the cold 
weather ; the fields are full of amber-coloured rice or, a little 
later, of the blue of the linseed, while the field banks, covered 
with golden flowered tur or the white and purple of climbing 
beans, remind the English visitor of the flower bedecked 
hedges of his own country. 

Nearer the hills is a far poorer and more undulating 
tract, cut up by water-courses, of which the jungle, as a rule, 
is inferior. Its most characteristic tree is the pnlds, which 
only condescends to be beautiful once a year, when it sig¬ 
nalises the setting in of the hot weather with a glorious display 
of scarlet. Such country as this fringes the whole length 
of the hills throughout the District, relieved only where the 
valleys of the Son and Deo issue from the Satpuras, by 
graceful dumps of kattang bamboos, standing in open and 
parklike valleys. 

8. The prevailing soil of the country south of the Hatta 
zamindari, is, with the exception of a 
BUdra 5pUr ' Lan ' P ^ f ew v ‘^ a S es near Kirnapur, a brownish 
black, known as second class mornnd. 
This answers well for irrigation and yet produces a second 
crop. The whole tract is, however, particularly uninteresting 
in appearance ; even the banks of the Son and the Deo, where 
they pass through it, carry but little jungle ; and it is with 
relief that the traveller turns, past the low forest-clad hills 
and wide-spreading tanks that surround the little town of 
Lanji, to the lower valley of the Son; here to the north-west, 
the Chauria cliffs, with an almost precipitous fall of nearly 
1,300 feet, and a tangled mass of hill and valley on the east, 
enclose a sandy plain, studded with clumps ol kattang 
bamboos, lying in the midst of forests of bijasctl , teak and 
other valuable timber trees. 
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9, If one wishes to reach the Baihar plateau by way of 
the Son valley, a most rugged and 
dad' 6 Saletekri stony track must be traversed through 

many miles of forest, where yearly fires 
prevent any of the more valuable trees from coming to 
maturity and water is scarce. The road travels along the 
hills to the east of the valley: hills and valley alike being 
perhaps the most lonely, inhospitable and tiger-haunted in 
the District. Only an occasionally bewar cutting, with two 
or three Baiga huts, whose inhabitants dive into the jungle at 
the sight of a visitor, breaks the monotony of rolling hill and 
open bamboo forest. At the top of the Ghat, an entirely 
different country is seen. The Banjar river, which rises in 
the Thakurtola zamlndari, a few miles away, flows along the 
eastern boundary of the tract, and its wide black soil valley, 
interrupted by low forest-clad ridges, between which narrow 
but perennial streams make their way down to the Banjar 
from the slightly raised eastern edge of the valley, invites 
more efficient settlers than the Banjara and the Ahir, whose 
herds of cattle pasture freely over it at present. The popula¬ 
tion here is purely ChhattlsgarliT in clothes, appearance and 
language, and one cannot go wrong in addressing the head¬ 
man of a village as ‘ Gaontia.’ From the western edge of 
this valley a wide view can be obtained over the wild country 
of the upper Son valley, the haunt of bison and tiger, where 
in the hot weather a scattered patch or two of sal varies 
with its light green leaves the hopeless monotony of the 
ill-treated and scanty forest. 

10. Following the Banjar further down its course, 
Bhuniat is reached, the scene of an 

Die plateaus of eastern attempt on the part of Government, 
Baihar. 

continued for many years, to effect the 
colonisation on ryotwari principles of a fertile but fever- 
stricken area. Here the plain, though wide and open, is 
much cut up by jungle-clad ridges, and is itself so steeply 
sloping as to render tank construction and rice cultivation 
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alike difficult: yet prosperous villages, with large stretches 
of rice fields lying beneath substantial tanks, are not want¬ 
ing, and the tract shows manifest signs of a yearly increasing 
cultivation. The course of the Banjar itself, which lies 
between rocky banks and ridges, usually covered with groves 
of sal trees, is picturesque: indeed from Muki just below the 
Bhaisangh.it to the spot where it leaves the District, it 
traverses an almost continuous sal forest. 

The main tributaries of the Banjar are the Jamunia and 
the Taunaur. The former rises in the Kawardha State, and 
runs just below the Bhaisanghat through a wide and fertile 
stretch of black soil, (the detritus no doubt of a trap area 
continued southward from the existing trap outliers ofTopla) 
till it joins the Banjar, close to Bhimlat. The Taunaur rises 
in the south of the plateau, and passes the village of Baihar 
to join the Banjar from the south ; its valley forms the 
south part of the central Baihar plateau, which, though not 
quite so fertile as Bhiml .t, is yet capable of much improve¬ 
ment, and will some day no doubt carry a large agricultural 
population. The high tableland of Ti'pagarh (2,761 feet) 
divides the valley of the Banjar, a confluent of the Nerbudda, 
from that of the Nahara and Uskal, which run into the 
Wainganga, and thus forms part of the central watershed of 
India. It affords three principal passes, the Telanghat, 
which the Baihar-Balaghat road follows; the Dokrighat, 
admitting of a country track between Baihar and Phandki 
Mohgaon, and a third through which the Baihar-Lamta 
road makes its way. Colonel Bloomfield constructed a 
bungalow as a summer residence on this hill, but forest 
fires and the neglect of years have obliterated all trace of it. 
The plateaus to the south and east of this comprise, first of 
all, the isolated cluster of villages round Sonewani on the 
upper valley of the Uskal, imbedded deeply in the jungle : 
next the tract which begins at Sonpuri in the upper portion 
of the Bhanpur zamhidari, and follows the Nahara valley 
past Rupjhar, where the river crosses tire Bailiar-Bal.iglkit 
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road: continued in a narrow stretch of cultivated country 
between Tipagarh and the broken country of the Dhansua 
jungles, it joins the wide plain of Paraswara, the west¬ 
ernmost and most’open part of the Baihar tahsil. 

n. The drainage of this plain is partly into the. Banjar 
by the Kanhar nullah and partly into 

l tie paraswara and the Nahara ; and it is divided from the 
Kaigarh plateaus. ' 

Banjar and Taunaur valley by a long 

range of hills running northwards from Tipagarh, It is almost 
fully settled, though the lack of communications, a want only 
recently supplied, lias prevented much accumulation of re¬ 
sources. North of the Banjar Valley is the Bhaisanghat, a line 
of hills running south-south-east from the point where the 
Banjar leaves the District, right through the Baihar tahsil 
and the upper plateau of the Kawardha State, to where the 
Maikal range descends into the Chhattisgarh plain; above 
this range lies the eastern portion of the Mandla District, and 
a part of this, under the name of the Raigarh plateau, has 
been allotted to the Bdlaghat District, of which it forms the 
northernmost tract. The inhabitants talk the variety of 
Eastern Hindi that is spoken over the east of Mandla. The 
surface is very undulating, and the soil is poor, consisting 
mainly of sand and quartz pebbles or very poor brown soil. 
In the few spots where there are considerable level stretches 
however, there is fine black soil, which grows excellent 
wheat and gram and is capable, when embanked, of 
growing rice. The only really large stretch of this soil, 
lying between the Tophi and Koilikhapa forest reserves 
has, however, been recently afforested, and it is improbable 
that Raigarh will ever carry any considerable body of agricul¬ 
turists. The piercing frosts and deadly fever of this plateau, 
together with the lack of facilities for rice cultivation, 
have deterred the Ponwar and Lodlii of the southern plains 
from settling there, and its inhabitants are mostly Gonds and 
Pankas. In appearance it is a wide, grass-covered, rolling 
savannah with, here and there, sal trees, sometimes only a few 
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together in the middle of the bare and open plain, sometimes 
in extensive groves. On the east lie the green sal forests of 
Topla with one or two high and precipitous hills, from 2,700 
to 2,goo feet in height. To the west, a long steep ridge 
separates it from the Mandla District, while to the north are 
a number of isolated hills of various heights and shapes, 
among which lie the few malguzari villages that fringe 
the Mandla-Bilfspur road, the northern boundary of the 
tract. 

The Halon, rising in the Kawardha State, and traversing 
the Topla forests, is joined in the Raigarh plain by the 
Kashmiri and Gordhauni nullahs, and these three drain 
the entire plateau into the Nerbudda. They, and the 
tiny streams that feed them, however small, never dry in 
any ordinary summer, and the soil along their banks is 
thickly carpeted with green grass; it is no wonder therefore 
that, even in the time of Sir Richard Jenkins, this tract 
formed the summer grazing ground for the cattle of the 
Nagpur plain. 

12. The only part of the District remaining to be des¬ 
cribed is the forest area, consisting of 
thloistdcf traCtS ° f the Sonewani block to the west, the 
large area of forest extending all along 
the hills below the Baihar plateau, and comprising the Dhansua 
and Paraswara forest ranges and the upland tracts of the 
Bhanpur, Kinhi and Saletekri zamlndaris, the hilly portion 
of the Bhadra zamindari, and the sal forests of Raigarh. 
The prevailing type of forest is that found along the ghats. 
Here the surface is rarely level, but consists mainly of steep 
hills, covered with bamboos and inferior timber, with a few 
better trees such as bljd, sdj and dhaurd. The valleys are 
usually full of thick grass, and abound in narrow rocky glens, 
running between moist, fernclad rocks, covered with moss 
and shaded by overhanging trees. Nowhere in the District 
is the bare open teak and salai forest of the trap country to 
be found; the sportsman notices the difference at once, the 
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dense jungle rendering it far more difficult to get a steady 
shot at an animal and also facilitating the escape of driven 
game through the beaters. What this jungle can look like 
at its best may be seen in a few places on the Dhansua range ; 
though valuable species like teak and sal are not to be found, 
there are fine trees of bijdsdl, and, in the Dhirimangli forest, 
of dhaurd. The worst examples of this forest are to be found 
in the upper zamindaris. This latter tract, though it possesses 
many interesting features, has, especially during the last 
twenty or thirty years, been ruined from a forest point of view, 
partly by indiscriminate beivar cultivation, but mainly by the 
local iron-workers. The few dozen furnaces that in recent 
times have been worked in these jungles, may possibly have 
produced a thousand or two thousand rupees worth of iron 
per year at their best, but have done so much damage to the 
jungle, that it can only he estimated in lakhs of rupees. In the 
early eighties it was suggested that it might be desirable to 
acquire the upper Bhatipur forests as Government jungle, on 
account of the valuable timber that they contained. At the 
present moment within the wide area over which the iron¬ 
workers have extended their operations, there is hardly a tree 
worth cutting, and the whole tract is covered with bamboo 
and scrub jungle. One or other of the above types of forest 
predominates everywhere in the District, save in the sal 
forest of the Banjar valley and Raigarh. 

13. The characteristic features of the sal jungle are 

everywhere similar. This tree being 

Sill forests, 

largely affected by the subsoil water 
level and by frost follows the valley contours. The valley 
bottoms are usually wide open grass savannahs wherein the 
young sal seedlings are yearly killed oflf by frost. The si/ 
occupies the next belt, covering the hills entirely when they 
are low : when high, as is the case with the dddars or plateaus 
in Raigarh, and the Bhaisanghat, the tops are a dense tangle 
of Baiihinia, and similar creepers, with small trees such as 
saj and other minor species, and the lowest part of the slope is 
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covered with sal. The tree is evergreen, but it renews its leaves 
in the early hot weather, at which time a valley in Raigarh 
with its tiny perennial stream flowing down the centre, through 
a glade carpeted with fresh turf that stretches up to where 
the green sal leaves spread themselves over a colonnade of 
straight black stems, is a grateful sight to eyes dazzled with 
the glare of the plains. 

14. The drainage of about two-thirds of the District is 
into the Wainganga, and that of the 
remainder into the Nerbudda. The 
former river reaches the District just north-west of Pfitadeh, 
a village in the Mau pargana, and after forming for some dis¬ 
tance its western boundary, enters the District near the 
Gurera rock. Up to this point its course has been mostly 
rocky and uneven, but it has now finally left the ghat region, 
and thenceforward its way is through the open plain, past 
the town of Bfdaghat to Borinda, where it leaves the District. 
Its length within the District is 61 miles and its average 
breadth 800 feet. 

The main tributaries of this river on the right bank are 
theSarathi and the Chunnai. Both of these rise in the Seoni 
plateau, and make their way down through the ghats by 
deep gorges: they join the Gang,! after a winding sandy 
course through the Karola and Katangi parganas. The 
length in the District of the Sarathi nullah is 24 miles, and 
of the Chandia or Chunnai nullah 35 miles. On the left 
bank of the Ganga is the Sawarjhori, a nullah rising 
in the hills between the Ahmadpur and Bhondwa ghats. 
As its course to the Ganga is fairly direct, it is a short 
stream. 

The Mahkari, rising in the Baihar plateau, which it 
leaves by the Bhondwa ghat, runs into the Ganga near 
Chacherl. Its length is 18 miles. 

The Naharaand Uskal, which drain the Dhansua jungle 
and the open country south-west of Tlpagarh, meet in the 
Government forest and run into the Ganga near Chacherl. 
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The length of the Uskal is 28 miles, and that of the Nahara 
35 miles. The Ghisarl rises near Laugur, and, leaving the 
hills by a fine waterfall, runs through the Hatta zamlndari 
into the Bagh at Rajcgaon : its course is 22 miles. 

The Deo rises in the uplands of Chauria where its course 
is at first northwards through forest-clad and gently slop¬ 
ing valleys. Thence it flows to the west over a series 
of fine waterfalls, till it meets the Kis river. The united 
stream then passes through a very deep and picturesque 
gorge into the plain, joining the Bagh close to its junction 
with the Ghisarl, after a course of 45 miles. It may be possi¬ 
ble to provide water power from this river, but there is 
probably too much cross drainage below the point where it 
leaves the hills for irrigation ever to be a success. The Bagh 
forms the western boundary of the District from the Bhadra 
hills to the Ganga, which it joins at Borinda, a distance of 47 
miles. The greater and lesser Bagh meet at Kulpa. The 
stream is about fioo feet wide where the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway crosses it close to its mouth. 

The Son rises in the upper Bhanpur zamlndari, which it 
leaves by a remarkable cleft in the hills near Bothna. Here 
the river forces its way through a ridge some 300 feet high 
by a narrow and precipitous defile, that affords a possible site 
for water storage. Hence it flows southward, and after 
joining the Tanda, which separates the lower Saletekri 
zamlndari from Thakurtolii, runs through the forest-clad but 


gradually widening valley past Bijagarh to Lanji. Hence it 
turns westward to join the Bagh at Mundesara. 

15. The Nerbudda watershed is represented by the Halon 
and by the Banjar and its tributaries. 

The Nerbudda audits -t-, ,, . . * -p, 

tributaries. 1 llC ^ an J ar nses 111 tJie 1 hakurtola 

zamlndari, and after running north 
through the upper Saletekri zamlndari and north-west through 
BhTmlat, leaves the District near Sarekha after a course of 72 
miles. Its tributaries are the Jamunia, which rises in the 


Kawardha State and runs just below the Bhaisanghat, joining 
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the Banjar from the north, and the Taunaur, which rises in 
the upper Bhanpur zamlndari, and after leaving the eastern 
slopes of Tipiigarh, joins the Banjar at Kareli. The length of 
the Jamunia within the District is 16, and of the Taunaur 21 
miles. The Kanhar river drains the Paraswara plateau and 
joins the Banjar in the Mandla District. Its length in the 
District is 17 miles. 

The Halon river rises in the upper plateau of the 
Kawardha State. It runs in a long forest-fringed valley 
through the Topla sal jungles towards the northern corner of 
the District at Pandutala, where it enters Mandla. Its course 
through the District is 32 miles in length. 

GEOLOGY. 

16. Topographically the Balaghat District consists of two 
distinct areas. The western and south- 

General. 

western portions are occupied by a 
fairly level plain with an average elevation of about 1,000 
feet above sea-level; throughout this area, the rocks to a 
large extent are obscured by soil and the alluvium of the 
Wainganga and its tributaries, except in the small hills 
and hillocks which project above the general level of the 
plain and in river-beds where the streams frequently lay 
bare the under-lying rock. The northern and eastern 
portions of the District, on the other hand, are occupied by 
the western part of the elevated plateau which extends to the 
east into the Drug District and which rises so abruptly 
from the plains of Bfdaghat and Drug, The general 
elevation of this plateau is about 2,000 feet; from it many 
hill-ranges and isolated peaks spring up to heights which 
often reach an elevation of 2,400 to 2,600 feet and sometimes 
more, as in Tipiigarh Hill, 2,761 feet high. In some parts 
of this plateau the rocks are more or less obscured by soil, 
and the alluvium of the streams which drain from it, but in 
all the higher and more hilly parts rock exposures are 
frequent. 
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The geological formations observed in this District are 
the following:— 

1. Recent. 

2. Laterite. 

3. Deccan Trap, 

4. Lam eta, 

5. Chilpls, felsites and basic intrusives. 

6 . Granite, 

7. Gneisses and crystalline schists. 

1. Recent .—In addition to the soil and alluvium men¬ 
tioned above, a common superficial deposit is muram , a loose 
gravel formed by the disintegration of quartzite and other 
rocks, the fragments being coated with red oxide of iron 
deposited from percolating surface waters. 

2. Laterite. —This muram is sometimes bound together 
by a ferruginous cement, thus forming a kind of detrital 
laterite, the low-level laterite of Indian Geology. Patches of 
this rock have been found about Budbuda in the plain tracts 
and Lildmeta in the hill tracts. Much more abundant than 
this rock is the high-level laterite, which, however, is found 
in this District only on the plateau tracts. This laterite is 
frequently pisolitic in structure, and when very ferrugin¬ 
ous is tinted in various shades Of red and purple ; but it is 
often pale buff, cream, grey or pink, and is then usually 
very aluminous and is known as ‘bauxite’. Bauxite is 
tiie principal and almost the only source of metallic alumi¬ 
nium, and has been found in large quantities in this 
District, especially near Ukua, Samnapur, Sonpurl and 
Langur. Further search will no doubt show the aluminous 
nature of much of the laterite in other parts of the pla¬ 
teau, 

3. The Deccan Trap. —Except for a few outliers west 
and south-west of Baihar (one of these being Tlpagarh Hill, 
on which the trap is capped by laterite) this formation is 
confined to the extreme north-eastern portions of the District, 
i.e., to the area lying north-east of the Banjar river. It is 
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composed of the usual horizontal basaltic lava-flows giving 
rise to flat-topped hills. 

4. The Lametas, composed of gritty limestones, imme¬ 
diately underlie the Deccan trap as a horizontal layer of 
variable thickness, never more than 50 feet, and appear as a 
thin fringe of rocks cropping out round the base ot the trap 
scarps. As would naturally be expected, they are confined 
to the same area as the trap. 

5. The Chilpi Ghat series .—Under this name have been 
grouped all the rocks in this District which were formerly 
designated ‘ Transition.’ The rocks comprising this series 
usually have a moderate to steep dip and consist:—i 1) of 
sandstones, grits, conglomerates and shales, (2) of their 
metamorphosed equivalents, quartzites, schistose grits and con¬ 
glomerates, quartz-schists, slates, phylliles and mica-schists, 
and (3) of hornblende-schists. They occupy a large propor¬ 
tion—almost one-half—of the District. The following areas 
of these rocks may be mentioned :-—(i) the Waraseoni- 
Bhimlat band, (2) the Hatta outlier, and (3) the Bhanpur- 
Bhanderl band. These form the northern and north-western 
portions of the Chilpis and consist usually of the more me¬ 
tamorphosed forms [ (2) above ]. There is in addition a 
great spread of these rocks in the southern part of the Dis¬ 
trict around Lanji, Risewara and Bijagarh, where they fre¬ 
quently consist of the less metamorphosed facies [ (1) above], 
and are, in addition, much disturbed by large intrusions of 
felsite and of basic rocks such as basalt, These intrusions 
are considered to have taken place partly during the deposi¬ 
tion of the Chilpis and partly after. There seems to be evi¬ 
dence to show that the basic rocks are intrusive with regard 
to, and therefore younger than, the felsites. These basic 
intrusives (some of them altered olivine-basalts) are found 
only in the southern parts of the District and are not to be 
confounded with the geologically much more recent extrusive 
basalts of the Deccan trap period, which occur in the extreme 
north-east of the District, Two miles south-west of Kiuhi 
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is tlie northern end of a band of hornblende-schist running 
south-south-west, the remainder of which is situated in the 
Bhandfira District. 

6. Granite.— In the south of the Lanji pargana around 
Kulpii, is the northern end of a large outcrop of unfoliated 
hornblende-granite that is situated chiefly in the Bhandara 
District. 

7. Gneisses and crystalline schists. —These rocks cover 
a very large proportion of the District not occupied by the 
Chilpis and associated igneous rocks. They have been 
divided into two portions : the Baihar gneiss and the Chauria 
gneiss, The Chauria gneiss is really a foliated hornblende- 
granite and constitutes a large proportion of the crystalline 
rocks occurring as far north as the latitude of Balaghat, 
or the Warasconi-Bhlnilat band of Chilpis. It is traversed 
by basic dykes, and is probably the equivalent of the Bundel- 
kbund granite. The Baihar gneiss is a much more highly 
foliated series of rocks and includes biotite-gneiss and 
mica-schist. It occupies a large part of the District 
Situated to the north of the Waraseonl-Bhimlat band of Chil¬ 
pis, i.e., the country round Baihar and Paraswara ; and also 
the western prolongation of the District from WaraseonI to 
Katangi. Certain evidence obtained indicates that the 
Baihar gneiss is, at least in part, only an extremely metamor¬ 
phosed form of the Chilpis, and that the Baihar gneiss and 
Chilpis are the oldest sediments of the District exhibiting 
different degrees of metamorphism, while the Chauria gneiss 
is younger than either. The latter was possibly the granite 
which caused the metamorphism of the Baihar gneiss and 
Chilpis. On this interpretation that portion of the Chilpis 1 
lying in the western parts of the District, and a portion of 
the Baihar gneiss are probably to be regarded as homotaxial 
with the Dharwars of Southern India. 


1 It is not certain that rocks of younger age have not been included 
amongst the Chilpis in the south-eastern parts of the District. 


I> 
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lj. The following economically valuable minerals and 
mineral substances have been found in 

Economic, 

the Balagliat District:— 

1. Aluminium-ore or Bauxite. 

2. Asbestos. 

3. Building stone. 

4. Copper-ore. 

5. Gold. 

6. Iron-ore. 

7. Manganese-ore. 

8. Mica. 

9. Ochre. 

10. Road metal. 

11. Other minerals. 

1. Aluminium-ore or bauxite — This and manganese-ore 
are the only two minerals of economic value which have yet 
been found in this District in large quantities. Bauxite has 
already been noticed under ‘‘Laterite” (p. 16), but it is as 
well to mention that analyses made of this mineral from 
Riipjhar and Samnapur showed 51‘62 and 54-20 per cent of 
alumina, with only 0-05 and 1 • 55 per cent silica respectively. 
This bauxite could be made use of in two ways. It could 
either be treated chemically for the preparation of pure 
alumina for export purposes. This would probably need a 
whole cycle of chemical industries to be set in operation for 
the process to be a commercial success. Or the alumina so 
obtained could be smelted in India, this necessitating a cheap 
supply of electric energy, to be obtained either by the use of 
natural water power or of cheap coal. Several bauxite con¬ 
cessions have been granted, but the large capital required 
for the processes mentioned above will probably prevent the 
working of these deposits in the immediate future. 

2. Asbestos has been reported from Mate, but nothing is 
known as to its quality. 

3. Building stone. —Throughout the District rocks are 
to be found which could be adapted to building purposes. 



Among such rocks may be enumerated various varieties 
of gneiss and granite, basalt and laterite. The latter has 
frequently been used for culverts, but care is necessary when 
choosing this rock to avoid making use of the valuable 
aluminous varieties. Marble has been found near Bhanpur. 

4. Copper-ore .—At Malanjkhandl are some old excava¬ 
tions for copper in a quartz lode, in which at the time of 
Dr, King’s visit (1886), only stains of green copper cat bonate 
were to be found. A recent examination, however, revealed 
numerous specimens of carbonate and one of sulphide. 
Traces of copper carbonate also occur near Lora and Khfira. 

5. Gold washing is carried on in the Son, the Tanda, 
the Banjar, the Jamunia, the Deo and the Nahara, as well 
as in other streams that run into them. The washers, called 
Sonjhirias, are said to make about 4 annas a day a head. 
The gold of the Jamunia is slated to be of a lighter colour, 
and less valuable than that of the other rivers. 

6. Iron .—The ores of iron found in this District are 
mostly lateritic, but possibly ferruginous Chilpi shales have 
also beet) used as a source of iron, as specimens of hematite 
have been obtained from Lliis formation at Ragholl in 
SaletekrI zamindari. The Agharias smelt the ores “into 
rough scmi-circular shapes called chulas, averaging in weight 
about 10 lbs. each. These are sold in the bazars at the 
rate of two to four chains for the rupee.” Iron smelting 
was widely practised all over the Dhansua and Bhanpur 
forests, till the practice was prohibited in those belonging 
to Government. There are now only one or two furnaces 
working in Bhanpur. 

7. Manganese-ore. —This, at present, is practically the 
only mineral product which is at all extensively worked in 
this District. Most of the deposits known occur in the 
western plain portions of the District as bands and lenticles 
enclosed in the metamorphic. gneisses and schists. In these 
ore-bodies the manganese-ore is usually associated with 
manganese-silicates such as spessartite or manganese-garnet. 
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Of the large number of deposits located, the following are 
.worthy of mention 

1. Tirori, Paonia and Jamrapani. 

2. Arjuni and Jam. 

3. Ramrama. 

4. Katangjhirl I (Government forest). 

5. Katangjhirl II (Malguzari land). 

Deposit No. 1 is particularly noteworthy, since the out¬ 
crop of manganese-ores has been traced at intervals for 
about 6 miles, in places as many as 5 parallel outcrops being 
visible. At Ramrama, also, there is a very fine deposit with 
an out-crop three-eighths of a mile long and 7 to 14 yards 
Wide. In addition to these plain deposits, there occurs in 
the hill tracts a band of alternating layers of manganese-ore 
and quartzite, which forms a well-marked horizon near the 
junction of the Chilpls of the Waraseonl-Bhimlat band and 
the underlying gneisses. This band was first detected by 
Colonel Bloomfield in the hills about 2 miles north-east of 
Balaghat town, where it can be traced for a distance of 
1J miles. It has since been found at Laugur and at Ghondi, 
some 14 miles to the north-north-east along the strike, and 
traced thence for about 6 miles to Ukua and Samnapur, where 
it either temporarily dies out oris covered by laterite. Another 
4 or 5 miles east of this point it has been again detected at 
Dharampur, so that this ore-band has been traced at inter¬ 
vals for a total distance of 25 miles. It is being exploited 
in two places. At Bharweli, Hirapur and Manegaon, just 10 
the north-east of Balaghat, extensive mining has been carried 
on for the past three years by the Central Provinces 
Prospecting Syndicate, and a large quantity of high-grade 
ore is exported yearly, the deposit being connected by a two- 
mile railway line with the Bengal-Nagpur Railway at Bala¬ 
ghat, while at Gudnm, Ukua, and Samnapur Messrs. Burn 
and Co. are opening up the deposit. On the plain deposits 
a considerable amount of work has been done at Jamra¬ 
pani, Tirori and Ramrama. 
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The ore obtainable from the plain deposits is mostly 
more or less highly crystalline braunite or a mixture of brau- 
nite and psilomelane, while in the hill deposits the ores are 
more largely psilomelane with subordinate braunite. tinely 
crystalline hollandite is found in the Balaghat deposit. 

8. Mica .—This mineral is to be found in the pegmatite 
veins which traverse the Baihar gneiss both parallel to and 
across its strike. The largest specimens yet obtained have 
been found near ChitadongrI and Bamni, and are three or 
four inches long by about two inches wide. The mica is 
muscovite and is sometimes associated with large crystals of 
black tourmaline. An attempt was made to work the deposit in 
1871 by a Frenchman, with what result is not known. 
Prospecting has gone on recently with a view to its develop¬ 
ment. 

9. Ochre or guru is found to the west of the SiiletekrI 
hills, and is used by the people for dyeing, etc. Its mode of 
occurrence in that locality is not known, but just across the 
border in the Drug District, about 4 miles north of Rajakhcr, 
the gerft consists of ferruginous ChilpI shales. Specimens 
of red ochre have been found in llagholl in close proximity 
to pockets of a white soft substance resembling a partially dis¬ 
integrated rock, and said to be suitable for use as china clay. 

10. Road Melal. — Material suitable for this purpose is to 
be obtained in many parts of the District, in the form of 
gneiss, granite, quartzite and basalt. Good manganese-ore 
and bauxite have also been used for this purpose, but it is 
to be hoped that such a waste of the country’s mineral 
resources will not be permitted in the future. 

it. Ollier minerals. — According to the Central Provin* 
ces Gazetteer for 1870, ‘ A few miles to the east of Burha 
surntd (sulphide of antimony) occurs in large quantities. 
The latter is, however, of no value here, and no one takes 
the trouble to collect it ’ The surma referred to above is in 
all probability not antimony sulphide, but the mauganese-orq 
obtainable about 2 and 3 miles north-east of Balaghat, 
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Garnets have been found in the Baihar gneiss, while beauti¬ 
ful crystals of schorl or black tourmaline have been reported 
from Bhiri and Paraswara. Agates, chalcedony, jasper and 
zeolites are to be found in the Deccan Trap lava—flows in the 
north-east corner of the District, both in situ and in the 
stream-beds draining therefrom. 


botany. 

i 8 . To begin with the weeds of cultivation. In the open 
season nearly every black or brown soil 
la„ P d antS iD CUltivated rice field contains the trailing green 
stems and round purple flowers of the 
mundi or Sphaernnthus indicus. Another more troublesome 
weed, an import from America, is the Xanthium strumarium , 
which, however, does not flourish in rice land to the same 
extent as in Chhattlsgarh. The fruit is a burr, and where 
it occurs, it makes a second crop quite impossible. Where 
water has stood for long are seen the long straggling 
stems and feeble yellow flowers of Seslxmia aculenta, called 
dhandhdni in Chhattlsgarh and selambri in Hoshangfibiid, but 
boasting no local name that can be discovered. More open 
black soil fields usually contain the common green Indian 
spurge, Euphorbia pilulifera, mostly known as dudhai from 
its milky juice, and the Blumca lacera, the commonest Indian 
variety of the groundsel family. The Gnaphalium indicum, a 
pretty little plant with whitish woolly leaves and brown 
flowers, much like an English cud-weed, is common in most 
parts of the District. A very troublesome weed parasitic on 
kodon, juar and sugarcane is the agia (Striga /idea), very 
much like the English eye-bright; its roots attach themselves 
to those of the plant on which it feeds. There is a well 
known proverb: — 

* Kodo men agia aur gaon men Banina,' (as agia is in 
the kodon so is a Brahman in the village.) 

The common village weeds are much the same as in 


other Districts.— Argemone mcxicana or Vildyati dhohd t 
a plant with prickly leaves and yellow blossoms, an intro- 
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duction from America, yields a black seed that is some¬ 
times used for oil, though it is not regularly sold as in 
Chhattisgarh. The two kinds of taroia bhdji, Cassia 
accidcnlalis and C. torn, grow in profusion from the begin¬ 
ning of the rains and are among the numerous unpleasant 
vegetables that help the villager’s pot an feu. Most 
cottage gardens contain a specimen of the Ocimum sanctum 
or tnlsl plant. Another species of the same genus known 
in Chhattisgarh and here as mcmrl and elsewhere as mar- 
waorl is beautifully scented and its seeds make a pleasant 
summer drink. 

Swampy spots below tanks and on the edge of brooks 
furnish two very common English plants, Veronica anagallis, 
the water speedwell, and Polygonum glabrwn, a plant with 
pink blossoms and spotted leaves. Sandy river-beds are usu¬ 
ally covered by the jhau or Tamarix indica, whose thick cover 
is a favourite haunt of peacock. The village tanks contain two 
tine species of waterlily known as kamal or kokumba ( Nym- 
phaea stellata and Nclumbium speciosmu), sacred to the God 
Siva j the seeds of the latter plant are eaten as a nut. while the 
white and succulent root stems are the villager’s equivalent 
for seacale. Trapa bispinosa, the singhdra, is well known. 
Two very common water weeds found in most tanks and rivers 
arc Potamogeton ind/cus and Myriophylhtm indicant, much 
resembling the pond weed and myriophil of English rivers. 

Turning to the trees of the village jungles, wc find 
the mahuii (Pass/a latifolia), common everywhere save irt 
black soil. Its uses are too well known to need description. 
The char, (Buchanania latifolia) with its edible berry 
and nut is a useful tree. Acacia arabica, the babul, is 
comparatively uncommon in this Distinct owing to the lack of 
black soil. Acacia ftmesiana, another Acacia more sweetly 
scented than the babul, affords seeds which are used as 
goldsmith’s weights. Acacia Lcucophlaea (hewed), a tall stout 
shrub or small tree with white blossoms, is common in most 
village waste lands; Dichrostachys with its spikes, partly of 
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yellow partly of red blossoms, is a particularly handsome 
shrub when in flower. The Ficus glomerata or giilar with 
handsome peach coloured fruits, affords great joy to village 
urchins, who, as the local saying goes, eat it without looking 
inside, as it is usually full of all kinds of undesirable insects. 
Anlhocephalus cadamba, the kadanib, sacred to Krishna, a 
large tree with globular yellow blossoms is occasionally 
found. Its flowers are of great repute as a love charm. 
Among trees which are more usually found planted in or 
round villages or on roadsides, the shisham (Dalbcrgia Sissoo) 
which forms the avenue on the Gondia road, takes the 
first place in this District. The mango, M angifera indica, is 
the most important fruit tree. A particularly fine variety of 
fruit is yielded by the grove at Linga planted by Chimna Patel, 
the leader of the Lanji revolt. Eugenia jambolano , the jdmun, 
with its laurel scented leaves and plum-like fruit comes into 
bearing in the beginning of the rains. Most villages boast 
a specimen of the her ( Zisyphus jujuba), while the kablth 
(Fcronia elephanfiim), the be! (Aegle marmclos) whose leaves 
are offered to Siva while its kernels are used to make lime 
mortar set, and the tamarind ( Tatnarindus itidica) are a 
little less common. The bar, pdkhar, and plpal (Ficus indica, 
infedoria and F. religiosa) form the trees of assembly in the 
centre of the village, and their presence in the jungle usually 
marks an old inhabited site. 

The nim (Mclia Indica ), is a common village tree, and 
its fruit is often used in medicine. Its congener, Media 
azadirach, the Persian lilac, with pale purple blossoms, is 
found in a few villages in Baihar. The Euphorbia tirucalli 
or milk bush (miming) with smooth leafless green stems 
and poisonous milky juice, a denizen of Africa, is now 
commonly planted as a hedge. So is the Euphorbia neriifo- 
lia or thua, though the ordinary prickly pear ( Opuntia ) 
Is not common in the District. Another favourite road¬ 
side tree is the Cork tree or Millingtonia hortensis. The 
champak (Miclielia champaca ) als« sacred to Siva, and 
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the favourite abode of the sacred snake, and the kumhi, 
Careya arborea, both flower-bearing trees, are often planted 
in village gardens. Solatium indicum with prickly leaves, 
purple flowers and yellow berries is found almost every 
where and with its kinsmen the Dhatura fastuosa and D. 
stramonium rejoices in the rich soil round the village rubbish 
heaps. 

19. The beautiful little Evolvulus alsinoides growing flat 
on the ground, with brilliant blue 
Denizens of forests fl owers D f the colour of the English 

speedwell, is far the most attractive 
denizen of the village waste lands. 

The Echinops echinatus, a singular prickly headed plant 
with straggling stems and purple blossoms, is common both 
on waste and cultivated laad and in all sorts of soil. Oxalis 
corniculala, the yellow bird foot sorrel, a not uncommon 
English plant with brown green leaves and yellow blossoms 
is to be found on gravelly soils. 

Martynia diandra, the bdgnak , an American introduc¬ 
tion, is common in waste places and field borders. It has 
a pretty pink blossom and a formidable double clawed seed, 
while its oily smell and feel mark it as a near relation of the 
till! plant. The most conspicuous wild flower of the village 
waste, however, is the Careya hcrbacea or bhui kumhi , found 
in Baihar, It has a very large and handsome blossom, nearly 
white, with a mass of pendulous anthers; looking something 
like a passion flower growing close to the ground. It flowers 
in April. 

Among the more ordinary parasites and climbers found 
outside the jungle are the Orobanchc indica, called bhuitd from 
its fancied resemblance to a maize cob. This infests most 
alluvial tobacco gardens. The Loranllms longiflorus with 
its mass of leaves and orange scarlet blossoms is found on 
most char and mahua trees and there is some reason to 
believe that it is increasing and seriously injuring mahua 
trees in many parts of the country. 
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Finally, there is the Cuscnta rtjlexa or awarbc! whose 
golden wire-like stems hanging from the trees are one of 
the most beautiful sights of the cold weather. 

Turning now to the denizens of the jungle, the principal 
timber tree of the District, the sal {Shorea robusta), is mainly 
confined to the north of the Baihar tahs'il, where its fresh 
green is a delight to the eye in the hot weather. The teak 
(Tectona gran/is), grows only along the Bagh, Son and 
Wain gang.!, though a few trees are found scattered over 
various places in Baihar. The sdj (Tenuinalia tomentosa) 
and the tend ft ( liiospyros metanoxylon) are found nearly 
everywhere, the fresh green and pink shoots of the latter 
springing up in open ground as the hot weather begins. 
The dhaurd (Anogeissits latijolia), the lendia (Lagcrstroemia 
parvijlora) and the tinsel (Uugeinia dalbergioules) are very 
common in most jungles. The bija (Pterocorpus marsupimn) 
is a little less common. Of trees valuable for other reasons 
than their timber, there is the palas (Buka frondosa) whose 
roots are used as rope and whose leaves carry the lac insect. 
The two myt oba/ans ( Tenuinalia chcbula and T. belerica) with 
their unpleasant smelling blossoms and green nuts are com¬ 
mon in Baihar, while the kttsum (Schleichera trijuga), which 
puts forth beautiful crimson foliage in the hot weather, yields 
the best kind of lac. The aonld ( Pliyllant/ius cmblica). whose 
sour berries are made into chutney, is everywhere common. 

Among the less useful trees are the karhai (Skrculia 
ureas ) with bare branches and papery bark and the salai 
{Boswellia so rata). Most nullahs are fringed by a growth of 
the melancholy looking Tcnmnalia arjitna or khawd that re¬ 
minds one forcibly of the English alder. The Phoenix acaulis 
and P. hitniilis with their red and yellow berries are the only 
palms at all common in the District. The Gonds carefully 
preserve them when they occur in their fields, tying up the 
leaves to keep them out of the way. They are very fond of 
the fruit. Among flowering trees in the jungle, are the Bauhi- 
nia variegata or kachndr , used as a cooling medicine, with 
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sweetly scented blossoms, white and pink, something like those 
of an azalea, and flowering in March ; the Gardenia lucida or 
diknmdli whose gum is reputed as a remedy for various 
diseases of cattle, the Bombax nialctbaricum (senior) or silk 
cotton, whose root is eaten while young and whose flower buds 
also furnish a vegetable, and the Cochlospermum gossypium 
(gongli) with brilliant yellow flowers, worshipped at the 
Shivratri. The IVoodfordia Jloribunda is very gay in March 
with its rows of small scarlet blossoms. 

Most beautiful of all is the a malt as (Cassia fistula) whose 
drooping golden clusters deserve the title "Dropping wells of 
gold” far better than the English laburnum. The commonest 
jungle creeper is the Banhinia Vahlii, or mohlain, whose leaves 
serve as plates, whose bark is used for rope, and whose seeds 
arc parched and eaten by the Gonds. The Acacia pennata, or 
chcchwd , a prickly climber, and the Bitlca sitperba or climbing 
pa Ids are two of the more common large creepers; while near 
the stems of trees or shrubs may be found during the rains 
the Asparagus racemosus or ndrbod which is worshipped at 
the Giri festival. The Sniilax macrophylla with its thorny 
cane-like stem, known as ramdalun or Ram’s tooth brush, is 
found in the high-lying forests, while the Viscum angulation, a 
plant much like the English mistletoe, occurs in the forests of 
the Son valley. There are numerous flowering plants and herbs 
in the jungles of this District; Lavandula burmanni, the wild 
lavender, flowers in April, while just before the rains break, 
some extremely beautiful lilies and orchids appear. The 
Crinum ensifolium, with its heads of six or eight magnificent 
and sweetly scented white blossoms ; the Coslus speciosus, 
rather like the last, hut of a more drooping habit and mostly 
confined to the banks of streams; and the Curcuma montana or 
wild haldl, with leafless heads of yellow white flowers, topped 
by a handsome pink coma, are the most beautiful of these. 
A white Habenaria is the commonest ground orchid, while 
various Epiphytes are found on the trees. The Curculigo orchiai- 
fifcjwith small yellow blossoms and fluted palm-like leaves and 
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the Lcea sambucina, though not boasting much blossom, yet 
add, by their graceful foliage, to the beauties of the jungle 
in the early rains. 

20. The two bamboos of this District are the bans 

(Dcndrocalamus strictus) and the bat- 

Bamboos. 

tang , or thorny bamboo ( Bambusa 
arundinacea). The first named occurs in enormous quantities 
in almost all forest areas in the District. It is exceedingly 
useful for all sorts of purposes and has begun to be exported 
in large quantities to Nagpur. The bamboos, tied in bun¬ 
dles, are either carted from where they are cut, or, where 
the ghats are very steep, are removed by means of slides to 
the nearest cart track. Kattangs are still found, though notin 
great quantities, at Chacheri, on the Deo river near Bhanpur, 
and at Bijagarh along the Son. Up to 1869-70, these 
bamboos were a conspicuous feature of the District scenery, 
and the beauties of the deep pools in the Deo and Son 
overhung with lofty clumps of kailang were perpetuated by 
the talented brush of Sir Richard Temple. In 1869, every 
kaltang tree in the District seeded, and the green of their 
foliage was changed to a silvery white; hundreds of tons of 
the seed were collected and eaten by the people who were 
then in the throes of a severe famine. Next year all the 
trees died, and fell down in indescribable confusion. All 
kaltang trees taken from Biilaghat and transplanted to other 
Districts died at the same time. Quantities of seed were 
sown and the seedlings sent all over India and even to 
England. In the jungles, however, though the ground was 
soon covered with grass-like seedlings, yet it was so thickly 
overgrown with other species, that the young kattangs could 
never make head but died away. The Baigas count the 
age of their oldest men by the number of kaltang crops they 
have eaten. 

21. The Biilaghat District being generally hilly and 

covered to a large extent by forest 

Grasses. 

favours the growth of a variety of 
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grasses useful and otherwise. The majority of these are 
in growth during the rainy season. The tops of the hills, 
which often form extensive plateaus, are generally covered 
by long and coarse grasses of the less useful kinds. The 
valleys and plains, especially where the soil is good and 
retains sufficient moisture for a large part of the year, pro¬ 
duce the best kinds of fodder grasses. Balaghat being a rice- 
producing District, agriculturists feed their cattle mostly 
on rice straw, and pay little attention to the preservation 
of fodder grasses. The smaller grass tracts and bzrs 
adjacent to villages are mostly utilised by the villages as 
pasture grounds. The plateaus in the Baihar tahsil are 
burnt annually by the Forest Department, the new growth 
from the roots of the burnt grasses providing good feed 
not only for the cattle of the neighbouring villages, but for 
large numbers of cattle from the Raipur, Seoul and Chhind- 
wara Districts which migrate here annually. 

Among the grasses suitable for use as hay, the follow¬ 
ing are the most important. Kandi grass belongs to the 
Chlorideae tribe, and resembles dub (Cynodon dactylon) in 
some characteristics. The only difference is that it grows 
from i8 to 24 inches high and is suited for hay, while 
diib creeps on the surface of the ground and cannot be so 
used. It is excellent feed for cattle and horses. It is found 
in the Chacheri and Maira reserves (Paraswara range), at Bitli 
in Raigarh, and at Bhlmlat in the Baihar range it occurs 
more often than not on black cotton soil. 

Masdn grass {Iscilema laxum) is one of the best kinds of 
grasses, much liked by cattle, whether green, as feed, or 
dry, as hay. It grows mixed with krl(Andropogon annulaitts ) 
and other annual grasses, on low-lying and swampy grounds 
all over the District. It makes very good hay if cut in De¬ 
cember and January. It is said that wherever this grass 
is found wdieat can be grown, 

Gandheld (Iseilema Wightii) or ghorntasdn is very 
similar to Iscilema laxum, but usually more diffuse and often 
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quite prostrate. It grows more or less pure on moist and 
rich soil in the reserved forests and on the dams of rice 
fields in the plains. It is much relished by horses. The 
stem and spikelets of the grass are reddish in colour, which 
gives it a conspicuous look from a considerable distance ; it 
is most frequently found on black soils. 

Kcl maliyar (Andropogon annulatus ) grows in this 
District mixed with tnasdn grass and is found only on 
black soil and where there is sufficient moisture. It is as 
good as masdn grass for fodder. In some respects it resem¬ 
bles kandi grass, but the stems are thicker and light reddish 
in colour. It grows profusely, throwing out several shoots 
from one root and gives cultivators a good deal of trouble to 
weed out. 

Gunher grass ( Anthisliria scandens) is a common kind 
of grass found all over the District on sandy soils, especially 
on flat ground. There are two varieties. The one is found 
on the banks of nullahs, and on moist and rich soil; it 
grows very tall and becomes so thick that it loses its quality 
as a fodder grass, but is much used for thatching purposes. 
The other is found in grass reserves where the soil is not 
very moist, and generally attains the height of masdn grass, 
with thin stems and thick clusters of leaves and spikelets; 
it makes very good hay if cut in December and January. 

Heteropogon contorlus (known as lampd, kusal, part a, or 
sttkar), is the well-known spear grass, and is found in abund¬ 
ance all over the District in the plains and on the plateaus. 
It grows very high in this District, sometimes on good soil 
attaining a height of 5 feet. It is used as fodder both before 
and after it has flowered, but it makes good hay only if it 
is cut and stacked just before it is full grown and before it 
seeds. It flourishes best on sandy soils. In this District 
oil is not extracted from it. 

Setwd, sain (.Ischaemum laxum) is found all over the 
hilly parts of the District. Cattle eat it when young. It is 
suitable for hay only before it flowers. 
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The fodder grasses which are useful only when green 
are the following :— 

Chur , chobd, yerwd (Oplisincuus burmanni). —This grass 
grows under the shade of large trees and bamboos. It is 
grazed over by cattle, but is considered to be an inferior 
kind of grass. 

Strwd/i grass ( Sriar/a glauca) is the pigeon or bottle 
grass of America. It is a common grass and grows during 
the rainy season near the villages on good culturable soil. 
It is a good fodder grass. Its grain is also used as food by 
the poor, 

( hirchitd, lapti (Sctaria verlicillata) is a coarse kind of 
grass, an annual easily distinguishable from the other species 
of Salaria by the downward direction of the teeth on the 
bristles. This is a common grass and grows near villages ; 
the thorny spikes stick to the clothes on contact. When 
young and before the spikes come out, it is eaten by cattle. 

Saii/d grass (Panicum colonum) is found in abundance 
during the rains and is considered a more nutritive fodder 
than any other kind of grass, but is never preserved. It 
flowers and fruits in September and lasts for a month. 

Kdns, kasha, or paddr (Sactharum spontancuni) is a 
tall perennial grass with a creeping rootstock. The quantity 
of wool which surrounds the base of the spikelets renders 
this plant a conspicuous object; it is common in the plains, 
especially in black soil fields, on the banks of nullahs and in 
damp places. Buffaloes and elephants eat it when young. 
Other cattle also eat this grass when other fodder grasses are 
not found. It is distinguished by its height and white feathery 
heads, and whether owing to the harder soil or the infrequency 
of open field cultivation in black soils, is not as troublesome 
a weed here as in the Nerbudda valley. 

Orai or khas (Andropogon muricatus ) is a perennial 
grass of which the roots are composed of spongy brownish 
coloured fibres. It grows in the Balaghat District near tanks, 
on the banks of nullahs and on low-lying moist ground. It is 
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not cut and stacked as fodder, but it is eaten by cattle. The 
grass is used to some extent for thatching purposes and its 
root is the well-known hhas used for tatties during the hot 
weather. It was exported in 1906 to Jubbulpore by rail. 

Pasahi (Hygrorhiea aristata) grows in pools of water 
and in tanks. Cattle eat the grass and the poorer classes 
its grain. 

Gurltt, kasehi (Coix Lachryma) is a tall erect water grass, 
4 to 6 feet high, with large cordate leaves at the base. This 
grass grows on the banks of nullahs and on wet ground. Its 
seed is white with a hard shell over it: the grass when green 
is eaten by elephants and buffaloes; peacocks are very fond 
of its seeds, which are also dyed and used as ornaments. 

Bharrii (Anthistcria arundmacea) is a tall perennial grass, 
6 to 12 feet or more in height. It is found on w r et ground 
and along the banks of nullahs. Cattle eat the young leaves, 
and the stem is used for native pens, but those made of it are 
not of such good quality as those made from kathi grass 
which grows along river banks. 

Dub (Cynodon dactylon ) is a small glaucous perennial 
grass, with creeping stem, rooting at the nodes. It is an ex¬ 
cellent fodder grass and is much used for lawns. 

Gunber , kusal, bans, 'serwd and c/nr, are also largely 
used for thatching purposes. 

• The following grasses are useful for other purposes :—• 

Sotn or bhabar (Pollinia eriopoda) which grows only in 
forests and on the hills, is largely used for making ropes by 
the villagers. It is found in abundance in the Chacherl, 
Salebharri and Khora reserves. 

Rilsa or tikhdri , (Andropogon Schoenanthus), which is 
easily recognised by the bright red colour of its bracts and its 
characteristic lemon scent, is found in many places in this 
District, but is of an inferior kind, and oil is not extracted 
from it. In the Betul, Nimar and Hoshangabad Districts the 
oil is extracted and sells at a very high price. It is also a 
very good fodder grass and is much liked by horses. 
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Bhurbhuria or bharbusi (Eragrostis plumosa) is a use¬ 
less grass; it is common in the plains and hills on saline 
soil; when dry it is a nuisance in reserved forest, as it is 
highly inflammable. It is eaten when young by cattle. 

In the rice fields several grasses are found. 

Murtlj ( Isclumnum rugosum) is so much like the rice plant 
that they are not to be distinguished till they are in flower. 

Kolia, kothdti or suria (Elyirophorus articulates) is con¬ 
sidered by the cultivators to be very injurious to the crops. 
It generally grows in kodon or rice fields. The leaf has a 
sharp cutting edge. 

Gangcrud (Andropogou pachyarthrus) grows on sandy 
soils, specially in kodon and kutkl fields. It is considered a 
fair fodder grass for cattle but not for horses. 

Makraild or ghorchobd (Eleusine indica ) resembles the 
cultivated Eleusine corocana. It is cut and used as fodder. 

Asdra ( Eragrostis elegantula ) grows in the jungle as 
well as in fields. It is used for brooms and cattle eat it either 
fresh or dry. 

FAUNA. 

22 . Macacus Rhesus ( bandar) is the common monkey of 

Northern India from the Himfilayas to 
Wild animals. , _ , T , . - , . 

the Godavari river. It is found in all 

parts of the Bfilfighfit District. It usually lives near the banks 

of rivers and nullahs. Sentnop thecus entellus, the langur, is 

found in all parts of the District. This monkey does not 

confine itself to rivers and nullahs but may be seen in dense 

jungle away from water. It does great damage to the crops, 

but being sacred is not destroyed. This monkey can be tamed 

if taken young. 

Felis (igris {slier, bdgh) is found in all parts of the 
District, more especially to the north and west where the 
jungles march with those of Mandlii and Seoni. It is 
destructive to cattle as well as to game but seldom to man 
unless wounded. Game-killing tigers are more numerous 
than cattle-lifters. Man-eaters are occasionally met with 

F 
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and there is one at present which does great damage by 
fits and starts in the Baihar tahsil. Tigers wander a 
good deal in the cold and rainy seasons, but usually select 
special haunts in the hot weather, and when one is shot 
another takes its place in a short time. They do not attain 
any exceptional size in this District. A large number 
are shot annually. They are bold in pursuit of game and 
one has been known to carry off a wounded chit'il stag that 
was being tracked by a sportsman in broad daylight. They 
mate at two seasons of the year, from October to November in 
the cold weather and again in April and May. They drop 
their young in May and June, and December and January. 
Gestation therefore takes about eight months. They usually 
have from one to three cubs; four almost fully developed 
cub -foeti have been taken from a dead tigress, but never 
more than two at a time have been seen living with a tigress, 
though three have been heard of. Cubs usually make their 
first kills by hamstringing or emasculating their victims. 
Mr. Percival, Forest Divisional Officer, is of opinion that 
tigers are occasionally killed by wild dogs, a case being 
alleged to have occurred near where he was encamped in the 
hot weather of 1905. Baigas have told him that they have 
been eye-witnesses of such fights. Occasionally when start¬ 
ing out to roam the jungles in the afternoon, the tiger gives a 
peculiar call like a sambhar. 

Fchs Pardus, the panther (tendwd or chtta), is found 
in great numbers all over the District. Panthers are more 
numerous than tigers and hence arc more destructive to 
cattle. They are very fond of carrying off dogs. The Baigas 
and Gonds say that there arc two kinds, differing as to 
habit and size, and that the smaller one (the leopard) keeps 
near villages, while the larger one (the panther) is found 
further in the jungle. The panther is certainly killed by 
wild dogs on occasion, Mr. Percival has personally known 
cases of their being treed by wild dogs, but the panther 
occasionally turns the tables. Panthers are agile tree climbers. 
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Felts chaus, the jungle cat, is found commonly in all 
pails of the District, and is very destructive to peafowl* 
partridges, hares and all ground game. 

Viverncula malacceusis (the small Indian civet) is found 
in several parts of the District. It is easily tamed. 

Hcrpcstes muttgo (ticold), the mongoose, is found in all 
parts of the District in large numbers: and is easily tamed. 
It is very destructive to poultry and snakes. 

Hyivna striata, the striped hyaena, is found in all parts of 
the District. It has been known to carry off dogs. 

Canis aureus , the jackal, is found everywhere. 

Cyan dukhunensis, the Indian wild dog, is found in the 
jungles. It is extremely destructive to game, which it drives 
away from any neighbourhood it may haunt. Fifteen were 
killed in 1904-05. A case was reported lately of their 
killing a tiger, and as eye-witnesses among the Baigiis vouch 
for the truth of this on similar occasions, there seems no 
reason to disbelieve it. A popular belief is that when they 
attack a tiger they soak their tails in their own urine which 
is very acrid, and by flicking their tails in the tiger’s 
face they blind it momentarily and so have it at their mercy. 
Each pack has a recognised leader whose duty it is to head 
the final attack on any quarry. In attacking tiger or panther 
they escape injury by making huge bounds in the air. Even 
in captivity their jumping powers are extraordinary. 

The Baiga legend of the origin of the tiger and wild dog 
is that the latter were created by Mahadeo from a handful 
of wood chips from some tree lie was whittling in the 
forest, and that they pursued two tigers created and sent 
by Parvatl to fetch Mahadeo back to the hut where she was; 
to save the tigers she pushed burning brands in their 
faces as they tried to get inside the hut, and so gave them 
black muzzles, which they have possessed ever since; hence 
also the feud between tigers and wild dogs. 

Vulpes bengalotsis , the Indian fox, is found in all parts 
of the District. 
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Lutra vulgaris or Lutra Nain, the common otter, is 
found in all parts of the District in rivers and nullahs. 

Melursus ursinus, the sloth or Indian bear, is found 
all over the District. It lives in caves in the hot and wet 
weather and when it has young. In the cold season it makes 
its lair in grass or bushes or on hillsides among the rocks. 
In the mahua season it can be shot on its way from mahua 
trees. It is shy of man, but dangerous when suddenly and 
unexpectedly aroused at close quarters. Bull terriers will 
hold a bear easily, as it seems to lose its head at such an 
attack. A tiger has been known to kill a bear. Bears 
occasionally feed on carrion. 

Lepus ruficaudatus (sassa ), the common hare, is found 
in all parts of the District. 

23. Boselephas tragocamelus, the nilgai , is found in all 
Deer and antelopes. parts of the District. 

Tetracerus quadricomis , the fourhorned antelope, is 
found almost everywhere. 

Antilope cervicapra, the black buck, is not common ; the 
heads also are small, not exceeding 22 inches. It is often 
found in sal jungle, where it seems partly to change its habits. 

Gaeella bennetlii, the Indian gazelle, is found in nearly 
all parts of this District. 

Cervulus muntjac , the rib-faced or barking deer, is found 
in most parts. 

Cervus axis, the spotted deer or clutal , is fairly com¬ 
mon in the lower parts of the District and along the banks of 
rivers; it forms the special prey of native shikaris as 
it usually haunts the borders of forest in the vicinity of 
villages. 

Cervus ditvanceli, the swamp deer, is found in all parts 
where sal forest exists and also, in one case, in mixed forest 
and bamboo jungle. Probably it has migrated thither at some 
time. 

The mouse deer ( mungwari ) is fairly common where it 
occurs at all, but is local. 
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Cervus unicolor, the sambhar or rusa deer ( dhak ) is 
found everywhere. The stag is very shy. Mr. Percival 
doubts if it drops its antlers every year. Good heads are 
found in this District. 

Sits cristatus, the Indian wild boar, is found everywhere 
and is very destructive to crops. 

A herd of wild cattle, the descendants of domesticated 
animals, live in the HirrI jungles, and are very destructive 
to crops. Religious prejudice prevents any one from killing 
them, while they arc not easy to catch and impossible to 
tame when caught. They are larger and in better condition 
than domestic cattle, which they otherwise resemble. 

24. Turning to the birds of the District, the sand- 
grouse (Pterocks exuslus ) occurs al- 

Birds. 

most everywhere in the season. They 
can generally be found near water in the evening. They 
do not breed in this District. Pavo cristatus, the common 
peafowl, is found in all parts of the District. It is not con¬ 
sidered sacred by either Hindus or Muhammadans, both of 
whom destroy it. Gailopcrdix spadiceus, the red spur fowl, 
is found in jungle all over the District; it is a very shy bird, 
and when disturbed escapes as a rule by running and not 
on the wing. Francolinns vulgaris, the black or common 
partridge, is found all over the District. Ortygornis pondi- 
ccrianus, the grey or spurred partridge, is found everywhere. 
It is easily tamed and often seen in cages. It is not a very 
choice feeder. 

l’erdkula Asiatica, the jungle or bush quail, is found in 
all parts of the District. Coturnix coromandclica , the rain 
quail, is found in places ; it lias a peculiar call. 

Turnix dussumieri, the button-quail, is common. These 
birds rise once only and have a single note. 

Several varieties of sand plovers are found here, but 
they have not been identified. 

Crus anligone, the sdras crane, is common in all parts 
of the District and is usually met with in pairs ; it is very tame 
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and the popular idea is that if one is killed or dies, the other 
will die too of grief for the loss of its mate. Snipe are found 
in marshy places below tanks, but there is no particularly 
good snipe ground in the District, and large bags must not 
be looked for. Gallinago coelestis , the fantail or common 
snipe, is of local occurrence and is nowhere found in large 
numbers. Gallinago gallinnla, the jack snipe, is met with 
occasionally. Rhynchocci bengalmsis, the painted snipe, is 
sometimes seen. Numenius ae junta, the common curlew, 
is very common ; other varieties are also found. Geronticus 
papillosus, the king curlew or black ibis, is found in all parts 
of the District. 

The District with its numerous tanks is a very fair one 
for ducks. Neltapus command ’litmus, the cotton or white¬ 
bodied teal, is very common and is found in considerable num¬ 
bers on tanks throughout the year. It breeds in this District. 
Dmdrocygna arcuala , the whistling teal, is very common 
and is found in all parts throughout the year. It breeds in 
this District, Casarca rulila , the Brahmini duck, is only 
found in the cold season. It occurs usually in pairs, and 
mostly along river banks. Anas boschas , the mallard, is 
common in the cold season. Branta rufina, the red-crested 
pochard, and Fuligula cristata, the tufted pochard, arc found 
in small numbers in the cold season. Podiceps minor , the 
dab chick, is very common. Qiurquedu’a crecca, the com¬ 
mon teal, is very common in the cold season. 

25. The destruction of the so called man-eating elephant, 

(November 1871) by Captain Bloom- 

A rogue elephant. 

field and Mr. Naylor, was an occur- 
rence which deserves more than a passing mention. A long 
and interesting account will be found in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces Gazette of 16th December 1871. This elephant 
escaped from Ellichpur about the year 1851, and made its way 
to Chhindwara, where the Raja of Nagpur tried to capture 
it. It went on into the Dhansua and Bhaisanghat hills, 
where it remained till 1871 without doing much damage. 
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wlion it suddenly developed a most destructive tendency, and, 
before it was killed, destroyed some 41 persons in Bfilaghat 
and Mandla. In the former District just before it was des¬ 
troyed it killed 20 persons in a little over a week, traversing 
the District from the Manilla border past Baihar and Bhan- 
deri, down the Bhanpur ghat to Kosmara where the two 
officers who had pursued it for days finally came up with it 
and despatched it. 

Two brief extracts from Captain Bloomfield’s spirited 
description are appended, to show the bloodthirsty nature 
of the animal and the reign of terror that it caused in the 
District. 

‘ After the performance above described, the elephant 
' went off in the direction of Mate, breaking down every 
‘ machdn he met with. The noise of the breaking of the 
‘ nmchdn posts was heard by one M.mga Marar, who, getting 
‘ down from his machdn, ga ve the alarm to Dhansingh Gond, 
'thn nearest watchman, and ran off to the village. In the 
‘ machdn with Dhansingh were his two nephews, Dhondu 
'and D.Ikala, lads about 12 years of age. They all descend¬ 
'd! and ran off. The boy Dhondu hid behind a field em- 
‘ bankment, and the elephant passed without seeing him and 
‘went after the other two. Dhansingh ran away into the 
‘jungle, and hid himself in some scrubby bushes but the ele- 
1 pliant found him out, and coming up placed his foot on him 
‘ so as to scrape the skin off and bruise considerably his left 
‘ shoulder, ribs, and knees and tumble him into a nullah. 
‘ Dhansingh then became insensible, and does not know what 
‘took place afterwards, but from enquiry it appears that 
‘ after, as he thought, crushing Dhansingh, the elephant, see- 
‘ ing the boy Dakala running away, pursued and killed him. 
‘ The man Dhansingh recovered his senses shortly afterwards 
‘ and made his way to the village, but on the 10th instant, 
‘ when he appeared before me to tell his story, he was so 
'bruised and disabled that he could not move from the cart 
‘ in which he came. The body of the boy Dakala was found 
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‘entirely smashed up into an almost shapeless mass, every 
‘ bone appeared broken. 

‘ The elephant then went on to and pushed over a 
‘ machdn in which one Ramu Marfir and his nephew were 
‘sleeping. The man and the boy fell in the straw below, but 
' the former remaining quite still where he fell, the elephant, 

‘ after scraping off the skin of his forehead with his foot and 
‘slightly bruising his right leg, seized the boy, and killing 
‘ him, deposited or threw the body some fifty yards away, 

‘ where it was found next morning with the skull all smashed 
‘ sideways, the chest crushed, and both the legs broken. 
‘Thence the brute went on and killed a Marar’s servant who 
‘was watching in the fields. This awoke a Martir named 
‘ Moti who was sleeping with his servant in the next machdn. 

‘ They got up, but before they could move the elephant was 
1 upon them. Once the machdn was lifted up, but it settled 
‘down into its place again, but (he second heave turned it 
'over and sent the occupants flying. Both got up and Moti 
‘ leading, they ran towards the village. On caine the elephant 
‘ after them and overtaking them, seized the servant who 
‘ was behind and killed him. His master heard the poor 
‘ fellow cry out that the elephant was killing him, but ran on 
‘all the faster, and, after tumbling over several times in his 
‘ flight, arrived in the village and gave the alarm. The body 
‘of the servant was found the next morning; the legs and 
‘ arms were twisted to pieces and were lying anyhow over 
‘the body, the face was smashed flat, and the ends of the 
‘broken ribs were sticking out through the skin on either side. 

' After this the elephant left Mate and turned westward 
‘to the village of Kesa. An hour or two afterwards (/.<?., 
' about 3 a.m. on the morning of Saturday the 4th) a Par- 
‘ dhdn of Kesa named Adieu who was sleeping with his wife 
‘ in his machdn , was awakened by a Marfir calling out that 
‘the elephant was coming. Both got down and ran for the 
‘village. The man had just got to his house when hearing 
‘ his wife who was behind, calling out “ Ganesh Deo! Ganesh 
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‘ Deo! Let me go, let me go ”! lie rushed out and saw the 
‘ elephant inside the enclosure, with the woman in his 
* trunk. He was lifting her up above his back and smashing. 
‘ her down on the ground. On seeing the man, the brute 
' dropped the woman and pursued him, but he escaped into 
‘ the village. In the meantime the Marar who had given the 
‘ alarm had started off to rouse his son who was watching in 
‘ the fields. The elephant seeing him going pursued and 
1 killed him. The people in the village heard him shrieking 
‘ out to Ganesh Deo to let him go * * * * 

' About the time the elephant had treed the Pinjara, a 
‘ rumour reached the bazar at Dhaidi that the elephant was 
1 coming. The effect was instantaneous and magical, and a 
‘ regular stampede commenced; the people assembled for 
1 the weekly market day scampered off in every direction, 

‘ some leaving their property behind altogether, others leav- 
1 ing their own and taking that belonging toothers, and a few 
‘ taking both their own and their neighbour’s also. The 
‘ scene is described by those who saw it as something never 
1 to be forgotten.’ 

rainfall and climate. 

26. The rains arc very heavy in Balaghat save in 

KatangT and below the Sonewani hills. 

Rainfall, , 

The prevailing direction from which the 

rain clouds come is from the north-west in the rains and the 

north in the cold weather. In the former case, the clouds 

come over the Sonewani hills, which they often favour with 

plentiful showers, while the plain below suffers from a short 

rainfall. The past history of KatangT and Karola has always 

been one of short and uncertain rainfall, and it is this part 

of the District that has suffered most severely from famine. 

Rainfall has only been gauged in Katangi since 1900 and 

the average fall has been 40*9 inches. Next to KatangT, 

the rainfall is shortest in North Karolfi: it increases as the 

Waingangu is reached: and in the town of Balaghat just 
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below the hills averages 64 inches, of which the very high 
proportion of 50 inches falls up to the end of August. 

The clouds impinge against the long line of cliffs, 
covered in the rains with fresh green vegetation, and very 
heavy precipitation results. It is not quite so heavy at Lanji, 
though it seems a little more certain here in a dry year, 
probably because the rain clouds are intercepted in the angle 
between the Chauria and Bhadra hills, while there is no 
doubt some indraught up the steep-sided valley of the 
Son. 

This heavy rainfall in the early and mid monsoon is 
particularly advantageous to rice transplantation, which 
demands a maximum amount of rain in August. 

The averages for Balaghat and Lanji are compared below :: — 



Balaghat. 

Lanji. 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

75 

62 

I896-97 

56 

64 

1899-00 

33 

34 

The Lanji rain-gauge was 

established in 

1873 and the 


average fall for the last 9 years has been Si '04 inches. The 
difference between the rainfall of Baihar and that of Bala¬ 
ghat is not great. The figures for Baihar for the same 
years as above are: — 

Baihar. 

1889-90 to 1893-94 ... ... ... 66 

1896-97 ... ... ... 65 

1899-00 ... ... ••• 27 

Baihar is surrounded by jungle; but owing to its lying 
just east of Tipagarh hill it probably gets a lower rainfall 
than Bhlmlat which is further to the east: and transplanta¬ 
tion is usually later there than to the south and east, 

27. The climate of the District varies considerably, 
owing to the differences in its eleva¬ 
tion. The plains, which in spite of 
their high cultivation are not badly wooded, are pleasant 
until the latter end of February, but are decidedly hot and 
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oppressive through the months of April, May and June. 
The Baihar plateau is probably some eight or nine degrees 
cooler than the plains, and the Raigarh plateau, or at least 
such parts of it as are not entirely denuded of jungle, is cooler 
still. There are many spots surrounded by hills and jungle 
such as Supkhar and Laugur, whose climate can compare 
favourably with Pachmarhi, though the first is only 2,300 
feet and the latter 1,900 feet in altitude. The immediate 
proximity of extensive, green, and well watered jungle tends 
greatly to reduce the temperature: and the month of May 
is by no means unpleasant under canvas in Baihar provided 
good shade can be secured. The rigour of the cold weather 
in these upland jungles is extreme; ice half an inch thick 
frequently forms at night in exposed situations: and young 
trees, unless well shaded by other vegetation, are cut down 
by frost year after year. Damage even to large trees of the 
char, mahua and sal species is far from uncommon: and 
arboriculture is attended by special difficulties. Frosts are 
not common in the plains, though some of the more delicate 
crops such as popat occasionally suffer in this way if growing 
near the hills. On the whole, the plain parts of the District 
in the cold and hot seasons are cooler than Nagpur. But 
the reverse is the case in the rains, when, owing to the number 
of rice fields and trees surrounding the station of Balaghat, 
and to the hills which come close to it, the temperature does 
not fall so rapidly as in Nagpur directly the rains have fairly 


set in. 
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HISTORY. 

28. The only local inscription which throws any light 

on the earliest history of the District, 
Local inscription. . , . _ „ , 

is too doubtfully connected with it to 

be of much help. In the year 1905 a sanad on three copper 

plates inscribed on both sides, and hung on a stout copper 

ring, was dug up at Ragholi in the Saletekri zamlndari. The 

following is an extract from a translation of it kindly iurnish- 

ed by Mr. HiraLal: ‘The vanquisher of foes, having killed 

‘ the self-conceited and cruel king of the Kashis (tribe) took 

‘Kashi (Benares) from him. His son known by the name 

1 of Jayavardhan I, who was the best of kings, having killed 

‘ the lord of the Vindhyas made the latter his residence for 

* a long time. To him was born Shrivardhan who was the 

‘lord of the Vindhyas, who possessed immovable (permanent) 

‘ wealth, like the immovable Vindhya mountain itself, who 

‘ banished poverty by gifts of elephants to others and 

‘ augmented the prosperity of various other great families. 

‘His son, who was skilled in destroying all his enemies, and 

‘ who was a treasury of virtue, was called Jayavardhan II, who 

‘ having worshipped the Brahmans in the village Khaddika in 

‘the province (or district) of Katerak, issues a command to the 

' inhabitants and other householders as well as revenue col- 

'lectors— 

‘ Let it be known to you that this village is given by us 
‘ to the holy temple of the sun situated in Chaltullih, with 
‘ all the hidden treasures and deposits, together with the 
‘ rights of taking dues, with prohibition for the regular or 
‘ irregular forces to enter the village, with fines leviable 
'on the ten offences, free from all troubles, to be enjoyed 
‘as long as the sun, the moon and the stars endure.’ Mr. 
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Hira Lai indentifies Khaddika with Kliiidi, an adjoining village 
of the Gandai zamindari: and thinks it possible that the 
correct reading may be, not Chaltullih, but Ragliullih (or 
Ragholi). There are remains of very ancient buildings 
extending over some acres of ground in and near Ragholi. 

These inscriptions are often carried about from one place 
to another by the family to whom the grant was originally 
made : it is not certain that the places named in the inscrip¬ 
tion are to be found in or near SfiletekrT. On the other hand, 
the inscription obviously relates to a race of Rajput invaders 
of the Central Provinces, probably from Orissa, and is be¬ 
lieved to date from either the 8th or 9th century. It is 
thus possible that the dynasty in question may at one time 
have held sway over the District. 

29. The earliest authentic tradition relates to a race of 
I laihayas, ruling at Lanji and thought 

Early traditions. ' 

to have been related to the Ratanpur 
Haihayavansis. Either they were conquered by the Gonds 
from Mandla, and withdrew into Chhattisgarh, or they con¬ 
nected themselves with them by marriage. There is a story 
of jadho Rai Sa, an official of the Lanji court, who was led 
by a dream to leave Lanji and settle at Mandla. Here he 
married the daughter of Dharo Si, the Good king, who after 
reigning for 50 years abdicated in favour of his son-in-law. 

The following account, taken from a paper by Sir W. 
Slecman written in 1837 for the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
contains the existing information regarding this ancient and 
once powerful family and their absorption by the Gonds:— 

1 These princes trace back their origin in the person of 
' Jadu Rai to the year Summit 415 or A.D. ■‘358, when by 
1 the death of his father-in-law, the Gond Raja Nagdeo, he 
‘ succeeded to the throne of Garhfi. Mandla was added to 
‘ their dominion by Gopfd S;i, the tenth in descent from that 
‘ prince, about the year A.D. 634, in the conquest of the dis- 

1 tricl of Marugarh from the Gond chiefs who had succeeded 
— 1 Mote probably 664 A.L), as the Chedi Samvat is most likely referred to. 
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' to the ancient Haihayavansi sovereigns of Ratanpur and 
‘ Lanji. That this ancient family of Rajputs who still reign 
‘at these places, reigned over Mandla up to the year A. D. 
1 144 1 or Samvat 201, was ascertained from an inscription in 
' copper dug up during the reign of Nizam Sa (which began 
‘A. D. 1749) in the village of Deorl in the vicinity of that 
‘ place. This inscription was in Sanskrit upon a copper plate 
‘ of about two feet square, and purported to convey, as a free 
‘ religious gift from a sovereign of the Haihayavansi family, the 
‘ village of Deori in which it was found, to Deodatt, a Brah- 
‘ man, and his heirs for ever. 

‘ Nizam Sa was very anxious to restore the village to 
< one of the descendants of this man, but no trace whatever 
‘ could be found of his family. The plate was preserved in 
‘ the palace with the greatest care up to the year 1780 when 
‘it was lost in the pillage of the place by the Saugor troops, 
‘ and all search for it has since proved fruitless. 

‘ There are, however, several highly respectable men 
‘still living who often saw it and have a perfectly distinct 
‘ recollection of its contents. How and when the Gonds 
‘ succeeded this family in the sovereignty of Mandla we are 
‘ never likely to learn; nor would it be very useful to inquire. 

‘ This family of Haihayavansie reigned over Lanji for- 
‘ merly called Chumpanuttu, 3 Ratanpur, formerly called 
* Monepore, 3 Mandla, formerly called Muhikmuttu (Mahikmati), 
‘ and Sumbulpore (Sambalpur). The Garha-Mandla dynasty 
‘ boast a Rajput origin, though they are not recognised to be 
‘ genuine. 

“0. ‘ Tradition says that Jadu Rai, a soldier of fortune 
‘ from Khandesh, entered the service of 

Jadu Rai. 

1 one ot the Haihayavansi sovereigns ot 
' Lanji and accompanied him on a pilgrimage to the source of 
1 the Nerbudda at Amarkantak. One night while standing sen- 
‘ try over the prince’s tent he saw three Gonds, two men and 

1 More probably 459 A.U. 

2 Sic. Lhampavati (?; 

3 Sic Manipur (?; 
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‘a woman, pass, followed by a large monkey of the sacred or 
‘ Hanuman tribe ; and as they passed the monkey looked in his 
‘ face and dropped some peacock's feathers, which he took up 
1 and brought home with him when relieved from his post. On 
‘falling asleep the goddess Ncrbudda (Narmada) appeared to 
him, and told him that the people he had seen were not, 
‘ as he supposed, Gonds, but the god Rama, his consort Slta, 

‘ and his brother Lakshman; that the Hanuman was the 
' faithful follower of the god, and the feathers he had 
‘ dropped were to signify that he should one day attain to 
‘ sovereign power. He was at the same time told to visit 
‘ Surbhi Pdthak, a Brahman recluse, who lived at Ramnagar 
‘ near Tilwaraghat in the vicinity of Garha and consult with 
‘him on all occasions of difficulty, as his spiritual guide. 

' Immediately after this vision, Jadu Rai quitted the service 
‘ of the Lanji prince and proceeded to the Brahman recluse 
‘at Ramnagar, but on entering upon an explanation of his 
‘motive for visiting him, was very much surprised to hear 
‘him say that he was perfectly well acquainted with his 
‘ motive, as the goddess had appeared to him also and in- 
‘formed him of Jadu Rai’s great destiny. The Brahman 
‘then took him into the middle of the river Nerbudda and 
‘ there made him swear by the sacred stream, that, if he 
‘ ever attained sovereignty, he would appoint the Brahman 
‘ to the office of prime minister. This being done he recom- 
‘ mended J;Idu Rai to proceed, and offer his services to the 
‘ Gond Raja of Garha and to use every effort to recommend 
‘ himself to his notice and gain esteem. 

‘ This Raja had only one child, a daughter named Rutna- 
‘ bali (Ratnavali) and finding himself declining and without 
‘ the hope of a son, the Raja consulted his chief officers and 
' priests on the choice of a son-in-law and successor to the 
‘throne. lie was recommended to leave the choice with 
‘ God; to ascertain His will it was suggested that he 
‘ should assemble as great a multitude as he could on the 
‘ bank of the river, and in the midst release a blue jay. 
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‘ Should the bird alight on the head of any man present, 
‘ he might be assured that he had been chosen by heaven 
' to succeed him. The suggestion pleased the prince, and 
‘ he immediately put the plan into execution. The bird 
‘ was released by him on the day appointed in Lhe midst 
‘ of an immense concourse of people, and it alighted on 


' the head of the young adventurer, who, having some 
‘scruples of conscience on the ground of the young princess’s 
‘inferiority of caste, was reconciled to the marriage by his 
‘ spiritual guide. Those who wish the descendants to be 
' considered pure Rajputs declare that he never cohabited 
‘ with this princess, and that his son by a former wife 
‘succeeded him in the government, but indifferent people 
‘ believe that he had no other wife, and that his son by 
‘ her was his successor on the throne of the Gond Raja of 
‘ Garha. This Raja died in the year Samvat 4(5 A.D. 1 
‘ 358, and was succeeded by lus son-in-law Jadu Rai.’ 

31. It is probable that the old ruins at Riinikothar 
and the various other remains in the 
other traditions of upper Wainganga valley, similarly 
connected with the names of Alha and 
Udal and Sona Rani, relate to this Rajput dynasty. 
Captain Thomson (Seoni Settlement Report, paras. 190 
and 191) mentions this tradition. An inscription from 
Ratanpur, dated 1114 A. D. (Ep. Indica, October 1888, pp. 
32 et. seq.) states that the rulers in Lanji (Lanjika) and 
Wairagarh were tributary to the Rajas of Ratanpur. 

In the first edition of the C. P. Gazetteer some con¬ 


nection is stated to have existed between the Lanji iamily 
and the Raja of Sarangarh ; but this appears unlikely. A 
carved stone inscription was found at Lanji and is now 
in existence in the Nagpur Museum. It is too illegible 
to be deciphered: but Professor von Kielhorn to whom it 
was submitted has given the following account of it:—‘ The 
‘greater part of it is in praise of the god Siva. In line 

1 Probably A,D. 674. 
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* 2 i, after the sign of punctuation near the commencement 
* of the line, there seems to begin the genealogy of some 
' Nayakas, who derived their descent from Sayyapala of 
‘ the Yadia lineage, but excepting the name Raina-nayaka 
' no names appear to be fully preserved. The name Lanji 
' I cannot find in the inscription, nor do I see any date. 
'Judging from the writing, which is quite ordinary Nagari, 

‘ the inscription may belong to about the 13th century.’ Lanji, 
Hattfi and Kaintha are said to have been among the districts 
of the Garha-Katangi kingdom held by Dharo Sa. Jarrett’s 
Ain-i-AkbarT, ed. 1891, Vol. II, p. 200, gives Lanji, Karola, 
and Dungarola as three niahfils of the Sarkar of Kanauj, 
with a revenue of 1,000,000 dams, and inhabited by Gonds, 
32. The local Gonds still remember some of the names 
of the old Garha-Mandla chiefs, espe- 

Fall of the Gonds iind 

beginning of Maratha daily that of llirde S 3 , who reigned 
Iult " in Samvat 1709. There is a well- 

known song about his visit to Delhi, the attempt of the 
Mughal Emperor to exact tribute from him and his escape 
thence. The simple cunning of the Gond chief and the 
strong humorous element are characteristic of the legends 
of this race. After the conquest of Nagpur by the Marathas, 
the fall of Mandla was not long deferred. The Pcshwa 
B.ilaji Baji Rao had already, in A.D. 1742, invaded Mandla 
during the reign of Mahfiraj Sa, and extorted a tribute 
of four lakhs of rupees. There were one or two dynastic 
quarrels, each resulting in an invasion of fresh Maratha 
hordes till in A. D. 1781 the Maratha chief of Saugor 
seized the whole Mandla kingdom. In 1 743 A-D. Raghuji 
llhonsla seized Seoni, and placed tire Katangl Karola parganas 
under the rule of Muhammad Khan, (ancestor of the present 
Diwan of Seoni) who had already been employed by the 
Gonds of Dcogarh. His great-grandson Zaman Khan 
proved incompetent and the tract suffered much from the 
raids of Pindaris. In 1805 Zamfin Khan was replaced 
by BengajI Bhatonea who governed till 1808, when he 


11 
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was superseded by Kharak Bhfirti, who is said to have 
rackrented and misgoverned the tract. He held it till its 
cession to the British in i8i8 . In 1798 the Saugor Mara- 
thas made over Mandla to Raghuji Bhonsla for 27 lakhs 
of rupees. Until 1818 Mandla was held by various Mara- 
tha silbahs while the Hatta. and Lanji tracts were under 
the subah of Lanji. Chimnaji Bhonsla, on his expedition to 
Cuttack, passed by the Lanji-Bijiigarh Ghat. 

33. In 1818, the Saugor Nerbudda territories were 

ceded to the British, including the 

British rule, 

Karola and Katangi parganas, all the 
above ghat portion of the District lying to the north of the 
Nahara and Uskal rivers, and the Man taluk. The Dhansua, 
Hatta and Lanji tracts with the zamlndaris remained subject 
to the Nagpur Raja. The early part of the 19th century 
was a period of much progress. The Maratha proprietor 
of the Mau and Paraswara taluks introduced a large number 
of Ponwar settlers. Kamtha and its under-zamindaris of 
Hatta, Kirnapur, Bahela and others which had been 
waste land, were rapidly settled by a Kunbi family 
the most prominent member of which was Chimna Patel. 
At the revolt of Appaji, Chimna loyally adhered to those 
whom he considered the rightful rulers: he seized the 
kamaishddr of Lanji and caused the fort to be surrendered to 
his interest. 

34. The following description of the rise and suppres¬ 

sion of the Lanji rebellion is quoted in 

lanji revolt. 

Mr. Lawrences Bhandara Settlement 
Report from Sir Richard Jenkins’despatch and from Colonel 
Valentine Blacker’s memoirs :—‘ The insurrection in the Lanji 
' and neighbouring Districts to the eastward of Nagpur, was 
‘ only inferior in consequence to that in the Mahadeo hills, 
4 from the latter being the position chosen by Appa Sahib 
‘ himself for his rallying point. In respect of resources and in- 
‘ fluence Chimna Patel, who was at the head of this insurrcc- 
‘ tion, was of superior consequence to any of Appa Sahib’s 
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' partisans. He possessed a fertile territory of considerable 
‘ extent, out of which he only paid a moderate quit-rent to 
‘ the Government; he had consequently amassed consider- 
' able treasure, besides having the reputation of possessing 
‘more left to him by his fatherGondu Patel, from whom the 
‘former rajas could never extort it. The whole of the 
' neighbouring districts from the Wainganga. to the Lanji 
‘ hills east, an average of about 50 miles, and from Katangij 
' the southern pargana of the Seoru-Chhapara District, to 
‘ Partabgarh south, a length of about 80 miles, were possessed 
‘ by a number of petty zamlndars, accustomed to consider 
‘ him as their chief, and who were united in his cause 
' by that habit, as well as the incitement of Appa Sahib’s 
'numerous agents. These districts were, besides, the rcsi- 
‘ denceof numerous families of the military class, particularly 
‘ Musalmdns and Rajputs, who had retired to their homes 
‘ 011 the dissolution of the Raja's army, but were ready to 
‘ embrace the cause of any adventurer who promised them 
‘bread. He was attached to Appa Sahib from a sense of 
' gratitude for having been released by him from confine- 
‘ ment at his accession to the regency, and from late favours 
‘ accompanied by marks of confidence which proved how 
‘ much Appa Sahib relied upon him, and which naturally 
‘disposed him to fidelity. Still, however, until the moment 
‘ he broke out, his conduct showed little to lead to any sus- 
1 picion against him, and his general character for prudence 
‘ and quiet demeanour, his continued professions of obe- 
‘ dience, the general tranquility of the districts and the good 
‘ opinion of him entertained by Narain Pandit and other res- 
‘ pcctable people in Nagpur, induced me to hope that the 
‘ intelligence I received from time to time of his inimical 
intentions, might be incorrect. At the same moment, how- 
‘ ever, that the arrival of the Arabs and other troops to the 
‘ assistance of Appa Sahib, obliged us to look particularly to 
‘ that quarter, we had a call from Lanji for troops, which we 
‘ were at that moment very ill able to supply. The disturb- 
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4 ances commenced by an attack on the kamnishddr of Lanji 
‘ and a party of sebundies, with whom he was making a tour 
‘ of the District. His person was seized, and his party cither 
4 destroyed or dispersed. I immediately sent out the only 
4 detachment we had the means of forming, composed of 
4 about 8oo Auxiliary Horse, principally Marathas, 300 of 
‘ the Nagpur Brigade, with a Jemadar’s party of the 6th 
4 Cavalry, under Captain William Gordon. Having the 
4 Kanhan and Wainganga rivers to cross, which are both 
4 unfordable, and, particularly the latter, wide and rapid during 
4 the rains, when the whole country becomes almost a swamp, 

4 his progress was necessarily slow. The enemy attempted 
4 to oppose him on the Wainganga, and had seized all. the boats 
4 on that river, which, however, were replaced from those on 
4 the Kanhan, which runs into it, and on seeing the boats 
4 arrive, covered by the fire of small pieces of artillery, which 
4 had been provided from the neighbouring gar/ils, they re- 
4 treated, and the river was passed, with considerable difficulty 
4 and delay from inefficient means, but no opposition.’ 

35. 4 The enemy were at the time in possession of the 

fort of Kamtha from whence they over- 
Capture of KiuntVm. 1 ... ... 

ran all the neighbouring country. 

4 Captain Gordon, who was on the march to occupy that 
4 place and Lanji, found a body of 400 men, Musa!mans, 
‘Gosains, and Marathas, drawn up to oppose him, behind 
‘a deep nullah near the village of Nowargaon. He accord- 
4 ingly left his treasure and provisions under the protection 
4 of twenty-five regulars, all his matchlocks and his gun. 
4 With the remainder, consisting of twenty-five of the 6 th 
4 Bengal Cavalry, two hundred and twenty-five regular in- 
4 fantry (of which two hundred were of the newly raised 
4 Nagpur Brigade) and six hundred irregular horse, he ad- 
4 vanced against the enemy, who had good cover in the 
4 ravines connected with the bed of the nullah. They fired 
‘ at each other for about a quarter of an hour, after which 


1 Col. Blacker. 
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' the horse, in two portions, plunged into the stream, and 
' gained the enemy’s rear. The infantry, in the meantime, 
* forded in front, carrying their cartridge boxes and muskets 
‘ on their heads, to save them from the water. About one 
‘hundred of the enemy were killed, and some prisoners were 
‘taken. From them it was ascertained that they were 
‘ strangers, who had been engaged for the service of Appa 
‘ Sfilnb, by his agent in the city of Nagpur. This success 
'was obtained with the loss of no more than four sepoys. 
'Captain Gordon's progress towards Kamtha continued to be 
‘ so much impeded by the weather, that he was unable to 
‘arrive there before the middle of September. He was then 
‘reinforced by two companies of the ist Battalion of the ist 
‘Native Infantry under Lieutenant Thuillier, sent from Nag- 
1 pur to overtake him. As in the meanwhile the enemy had 
‘extended a chain of posts from Ambiigarh to Chfmdpur, 
‘ Rampaill and Sangarln, a second detachment was sent 
‘out under Major Wilson on the 17th. His instructions 
‘were to attack and dislodge all the enemy’s parties along 
‘his route, to the most distant point of their line. Captain 
‘ Gordon proceeded to the attack of Kamtha, before the arrival 
1 of the detachment, and his dispositions for this purpose were 
‘carried into execution at day-break of the 18th. The town 
‘of Kamtha is surrounded by a wall and partial ditch, and 
‘contains a small garlit, like most other Maratha towns. To 
‘attack the town in the first instance, the force was divided 
‘into three parties, of which the left, under Lieutenant 
‘Thuillier, was composed of one hundred and sixty Madras 
‘ Native Infantry, and two hundred of the Nagpur Brigade. 

1 The central party consisted of a company of the same 
‘brigade, with a gun, and the right of matchlock-men, under 
‘ a native chief named Anandrao. The left column was 
‘provided with fascines, carried by every second man, and as 
‘ they approached the ditcli of the town, which was very eon- 
‘ temptible, these were precipitated into it, and the troops 
‘ passed over without difficulty, After entering the pctlah, they 
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‘ separated into two parties. One of these took the right 
‘ and the other the left, and drove the enemy before them 
‘ with much gallantry and some loss, while the fugitives, who 

* took to the plain, were intercepted by the regular horse, 
' from whom they suffered considerable injury. The enemy 
‘ had two batteries in the town, one of which was opposed to 

* the central party, and the other to that on the right. Both 
‘ these were stormed, as soon as the left column got into the 
‘ town. The gar hi alone now remained to be reduced and a 
' gun was brought up to the gate to blow it open, but this 
‘ failing, an elephant took its place, and forced open the centre 
' barrier. There was still, however, another gate, but while 
‘ the assailants were devising the means of forcing that like- 
‘ wise the garrison surrendered, on the promise of personal 
‘ safety. This was a very important success, as the killedar 
‘ had much influence over several of the remaining garrisons 
1 of this quarter, whose submission he immediately promised. 
1 The number stated to have been in the town is probably 

* over-estimated at two thousand men, of whom the loss was 
‘ estimated at four hundred. The number of British troops 
' killed and wounded amounted to sixty-one. 

' The brilliant success of Captain Gordon at Kamtha 
‘crowned as it was with the capture of Chimna Patel, the 
‘ prime mover of the insurrection in that quarter, completely 
‘ changed the face of affairs, and left little to do but to receive 
‘ the submission of the rest of the zamindftrs to the eastward 
‘ of the Wainganga. The judicious and spirited enterprise of 
‘ Major Wilson, only two days after the assault of Kamtha, 
‘ recovered the strong fort of Ambagarh, which also cleared 
‘ the country between the rivers. The forts of Lanji and 
‘ Hatta quietly surrendered to Captain Gordon, together with 
‘the persons who treacherously gave up the former place, and 
‘notwithstanding the attempts of Chimna’s Dlwan, Sakharam 
‘ Pant, who escaped from Kamtha, to keep the insurrection 
‘alive, everything immediately assumed a tranquil aspect, and 
‘ this person was shortly secured. Chimna Patel was coniined 
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‘ for months in his own fort of Kfimtha and for a further two 
‘ years was a prisoner on parole at his villages of Nowagaon 
‘ and Jhilmili; at the expiration of that period he acquired from 
‘ Captain Wilkinson the zamindari of Kirnapur, which was 
‘ then held khalsa (direct from Government) hut had at times 
‘ been under the sway of the Kunbi zammdars of Kamtha 

36. The British Government, influenced by Chimna 

Patel’s loyalty to his lawful chief and by 
dara and Seoni Districts, his merit and good conduct, made over 
to him the Kirnapur zamindari in 1828. 
Until 1830, the part of the District ruled from Nagpur was 
managed as part of the Wainganga District by a British 
officer during the minority of the Raja. The Nagpur king¬ 
dom lapsed in 1854, and the Bhandara District was constituted, 
the first Deputy Commissioner to hold charge of it being 
Captain Elliott. Its administration continued unchanged till 
the District of Bfdaghat was constituted. The rest of the 
area at present included in the Bfdaghat District was from 
1818 till 1835 part of the Seont District, of which Mandla 
was treated as a tahsil or subdivision. The Districts of the 
Saugor Nerbudda territories were reconstituted in 1835. In 
1851 Mandla was made a separate District. The Mutiny 
seems to have passed by these portions of SeonI and Mandla 
and left them entirely undisturbed. In 1862 the Mau and 
Raigarh-Bichhia tracts were transferred to Seoni. 

37. When reporting his proposals for the settlement of 

the Raigarh-Bichhia tract, Captain 
X)i stl . icli lhomson gave a description of the 

possibilities of the tract now known as 
the Baihar tahsil, on which the then Chief Commissioner, Sir 
R. Temple, decided to constitute as an experimental measure 
a District, comprising the Raigarh-Bichhia tract, and including 
the taluks of Bhimlfit, Paraswara and Topla, the Lanji 
pargana and its zamindaris, and the Dhansua and Hatta 
parganas. On the west the boundary was to be the Wain¬ 
ganga and the Biigh rivers. The northern boundary was to 
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be settled by the Deputy Commissioners of Mandld and 
Balaghat jointly. This boundary was fixed by Captains 
Ward and Loch much as it stands at present. Sir R. 
Temple’s object in establishing the District was the colonisa¬ 
tion and proper exploitation of the fertile uplands. Hitherto, 
save in the Paraswara plateau, the only cultivation was of 
kodon and light rice by Gonds and Baigas: while valuable 
timber was being destroyed, and minor forest produce either 
wasted or removed without profit to Government, It was 
hoped that the injury to the forest might be checked by 
proper supervision, and that by the construction of con¬ 
venient approaches to the plateau and the offer of advan¬ 
tageous leases, settlers might be induced to migrate from 
the lowlands, for which purpose the plain tract at the foot 
of the ghat was added to the District, it being thought neces¬ 
sary to place under the control of the local authorities the 
tracts whence emigrants might be induced to settle in Baihar. 
The temporary establishment of the District was, in 1867, 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, In accordance with the 
order that some convenient spot in the plains near Hatta but 
outside zamlndari limits was to be chosen as the headquarters, 
the village of Biirha was fixed on and a wattle and daub 
building for the District office, containing also dwelling 
rooms for the Deputy Commissioner and District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, was hastily run up. The Deputy Commissioner 
was to reside in Burha in the rains and tour above the ghats in 
the open season. He was to be assisted by a tahslldar and 
naib, and also to have the help of a forest darogd, and an Ins¬ 
pector for the Police Department. In 1871 the sanction of the 
Secretary of State was received to the permanent constitution 
of the Balaghat District. About the same time Colonel Bloom¬ 
field, as Deputy Commissioner, pointed out that it was a great 
obstacle to colonisation that Katangl and Karola, the principal 
source whence intending settlers for Baihar were likely to be 
drawn, should be under a different authority than that respon¬ 
sible for the colonisation of the Baihar tract. It had apparent- 
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]y been the intention of the Chief Commissioner in 1871 to 
attach these areas to the Balaghat District, for the same rea¬ 
son, but, owing to some misunderstanding, this was not done. 
From 1873, however, the Katangi and Karola parganas were 
added to the Burha tahsil, the Katangi tahsil of Seoni abolish¬ 
ed, and its villages to the west of Lingapaonar added to the 
SconI tahsil. Twenty-four of the Katangi villages, at this time 
transferred to Balaghat, had originally formed part of the 
Bhandara District. The District court house was built in 1875 
and also the jail. Prior to that, prisoners had been sent to 
Bhandara, and a lock-up had been maintained at Balaghat 
for undcrtrials and short-term prisoners. The Moti taldo 
and its avenues of bamboos, which with the majestic back¬ 
ground of the Salpura hills form the chief beauty of the 
headquarters station, are all due to the energy and resource 
of Captain Bloomfield; and, had his plans been adhered to, 
Balaghat would have yielded in picturesquencss to no station 
in the Central Provinces. 

Captain Bloomfield set about the work of colonisation 
and improvement of the Baihar plateau with great energy. 
The Ahmadpur and Bhandara ghats had been to some extent 
improved by Lakshman Naik, talukdar of Mau, under native 
rule: they were still further improved, and the Panchera. 
Wari, and Bhanpur ghats were constructed. The indis¬ 
criminate bcivar cultivation of the Baigas was checked, and 
an attempt was made to induce them to take to civilised 
methods of cultivation : Ponwars and other good cultivating 
castes were induced to settle under favourable terms. 


38. A short account by Colonel Bloomfield of the 
difficulties experienced and the methods 
saUon! y eir °‘ ts at colom ' employed in the colonisation of the 
uplands follows:—‘The object was 
‘to induce the-good cultivating classes from the plains 
‘ below to take up and bring under proper rice cultivation 


‘ the large tracts of good land on the plateau, which 
‘ Colonel Thompson, Deputy Commissioner and Settle- 


r 
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‘ rnent Officer of Mandla, had declared and reserved as 
‘ Government waste. These were uninhabited except by 
1 a few Gonds in hamlets ( tolas ) of small huts scattered and 
1 far apart. In the more inaccessible stony hills the Baigas 
' carried on the bewar cultivation to their heart’s content. 
1 The two northern parganas of the Bhandara District were 
‘ added to supply emigrants, such as Ponwars, Kunbis, 
1 Kurmls, and other good cultivating classes. The great 
‘ difficulty at first was the absolute inaccessibility of the 
‘ plateau to anything like a wheeled vehicle. Not only were 
' there no roads up the hills but there was nothing of the 
‘ kind above the hills. So that when an unusually enterpris- 
‘ ing man from the plains took his cart to pieces and carried 
‘ it up, part at a time, on his head, he could make but little 
' use of it. Colonel Newniarch, Deputy Commissioner of 
' Bhandara, reporting in 1865-66 on the approaches from the 
‘ south, said that the paths up the hills were fit for only 
' Gonds or monkeys. 

‘ Colonel Thompson (Deputy Commissioner, Mandla) had 
‘ prior to 1866 slightly improved the paths from the north 
' into the Paraswara taluk and from the upper Wainganga 
1 valley at Mau towards Ahmadpur, and a rough track from 
' Paraswara to Baihar, and had induced 4 or 5 old Ponwars to 
‘ try their hands above the hills. All they took up went on 
' men’s heads and bullocks’ backs. 

‘ The simple instructions to the Deputy Commissioner, 
‘ Balaghat, were:— 

(I) 1 Induce good cultivators from below to take up vil- 
‘lages above, and (.II) Make passes up the hills as well as 
* possible with the money granted for the purpose. At first 
‘ the applicants for lands were very difficult to get. Those 
‘ who did come after much persuasion were either land grab- 
‘ bers who hoped to be given the proprietary rights in huge 1 
‘ areas or men who had got into tight places with their mal- 
‘ guzars and zamlndars and wished to make a fresh start. 

1 The intiuziis were huge in area and with very uncertain boundaries. 
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‘ Dcwa Patel who took up a village north-west of Baihar was 
‘ a good example of a satisfactory and successful settler. 

' But to neither were any rights given, although Colonel 
' Loch did promise proprietary rights under certain conditions 
' to some. 

‘ 1 gave them clearly to understand that Idle hands were 
'not wanted, but ( ijazatnamas ) permissions to cultivate were 
‘given on the distinct understanding that they would be 
' cancelled unless I found sufficient progress was made in 
‘erecting proper substantial rice banditti, earth works, or 
‘ small irrigation tanks 

‘ The Gond squatters were also given clearly to under- 
‘ stand that they would not lie allowed to monopolise good 
‘ land for their kodon-kutki and chlkhnlpabdr L cultivation, but 
' that tanks and proper bandlns alone would secure their 
* tenure of the Government land. Bhois took to the work 
‘ with a will and vied with the Ponwars in making tanks and 
‘ really good bandlns ; others, however, looked upon the emi- 
' grants with very jealous eyes and encouraged the lower 
‘classes of Goods to steal their cattle and drive them away 
‘into the inaccessible places in the hills of Sfiletekri and 
‘ Bhanpur. Some of the zammdars were only too glad to 
1 take them off their hands and in due time dispose of them 
' in the far away bazars in Lanji, Hattfi and Kamtha. This 
‘ was one of the great difficulties with which the emigrants 
‘ had to contend, but I stopped it by settling influential Gond 
‘ Bhois in selected localities and making them responsible for 
1 the good behaviour of their caste fellows. Another of their 
‘ difficulties was the absence of roads.’ * * * 

39. ‘ l’he next ghat undertaken was that from Odha. 

1 Up this 1 had to lead my horse, the 
diilku!tic™ aklnE u “ der ‘ledges on which I passed being too 
‘ narrow for any mounted man. Very 
‘ little money was allowed for this, and great difficulties were 

1 Chikhal pahar were small ridges only a few inches high made by 
scratching up the mud. 
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‘ experienced in the way of huge boulders of rock across the 
‘ only practicable line. Blasting was too expensive and the 
‘ only remedy was to undermine and send them thundering 
‘ into the valley below. In this way a fairly good pass was 
4 extemporised, steep but more used by carts than any of 
‘ those from the south. In making all the ghats the fact was 
‘ borne in mind that most carts going up were empty and 
4 those coming down were full and therefore steep places 
4 were no great hindrance to the traffic. 

4 Without these passes the produce from above could 
' not have reached the markets in the plains, for although 
4 Banjaras frequently passed from east to west via Ragholl to 
4 Mandla and Jubbulpore and from the Raipur direction to 
4 the then great mart of Tumsar, yet between those lines none 
4 were ever seen. 

40. 4 In these days the battle between the wild beasts 
4 and the human inhabitants was far 
SnuggiM of early < f rom being decided, for occasionally 
' villages were completely laid waste 
4 and devastated by the tigers and panthers and in many no 
4 man or beast could after nightfall leave the village abddt 
4 without risking his life. 

‘Malarial fever was a terrible scourge among all except 
4 Gonds and Baigas. The new settlers especially suffered and 
4 hardly a Government official, tahsil or police, escaped. 

4 Any official sent up from the lower tahsil was generally 
4 down with it within a few days of his transfer. It was 
4 pitiful to see many adults and children with spleens that 
4 quite disfigured them. Everything possible was done to 
4 mitigate the evil. Not only was the upper dispensary kept 
4 well supplied with quinine but it was distributed broadcast, 
4 and a travelling native doctor was appointed to visit the 
4 villages and hunt out and treat the sick. It was almost 
4 childish to suppose that such people would or could come 
4 any distance to the dispensary and therefore medical aid 
4 was sent to their doors. 
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' In some cases malarious villages with good land were 
‘ taken up by 2 or 3 families in succession, only a few months 
‘ sufficing for the malaria to clear away each whole family. 

1 Not only were men and their animals killed by tigers 
• and panthers but the wild dogs were sometimes very 
‘ troublesome. In the new villages settled in the north 
' near the Banjar reserve they have been known to rush 
‘ out and attack the grazing cattle and disembowel some 
‘ of them, as they fled, before the herdsman could intervene. 

‘ Good fire-arms were procured from Nagpur and freely 
‘ lent to men who could be relied on to make good use of 
‘ them, and became their property when by killing dangerous 
' animals they had earned them. The applications for sarkdri 
‘ banduks were very numerous, but it would have done more 
‘ harm than good to have let any one have them ; tigers, etc., 

‘ would have been frightened and made wary instead of being 
' killed, night shooting by anddz being only too common. 

‘ The Government rewards were always paid and these were 
‘ so high that poor natives could be excused for firing by 
‘guess at an unseen animal with the hope of getting 
‘ sufficient to live on for a whole year. The devices in the 
‘wilder parts for frightening wild animals from the crops 
' were numerous and ingenious. Deer and such like they 
‘ could keep off, but the wild pig often cared for nothing. 
‘ Amusing accounts were sometimes given me of how the 
‘ arrival of a panther would quickly clear the fields and cause 
‘ a fine stampede of the sounders of pigs, that had defied 
‘ all the shoutings and rattlings of the watchers. 

‘ Ryotwari settlement was suggested to me. But it was 
' not practicable. The cultivators who settled in these wild 
‘ tracts were generally poor, with often nothing but a pair or 
‘ two of bullocks. Such men could not stand alone, so that 
‘ each village required some sort of headman, on whom they 
‘ could rely for seed-grain and other assistance in time of need. 

‘ My would-be patels generally did this and those villages 
' increased and prospered most, whose patels were kind and 
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'considerate to those who settled with them. At first many 
' such patels were heavy losers by Gonds and other unreliables 
' who promised to settle, make band/us , and cultivate properly, 
‘ but after staying a year or two and getting well into the 
‘patel’s debt for seed-grain, etc., disappeared in the night, 
‘ leaving no trace behind. Experience only could help them 
'in this matter. They were at first slow to realize that every 
‘one receiving seed-grain must first work hard and erect good 
‘substantial bandhls. I made no particular rules but every 
‘year from February to June marched about the upper tahsil 
‘ and saw for inyself what work was being done. My rule was 
1 “ Good work, every encouragement, no mati , no peace.” 

‘The Baigfis always said “ We don't clear the land and 
‘destroy the jungle. Where we cut, it grows again. But 
‘ where the Gonds cut, there they come and plough. That 
‘destroys the jungle.” This was quite true, for where the 
‘ Baigas cut, the growth on the s hiddu n or old bewar cutting 
‘was often almost impenetrable, though a favourite resort 
‘ for the old solitary bull bisons and the pairs of males called 
‘" kaka babinja”.’ 

41. Other important landmarks in the history of the 
Subsequent history of Distiict ate the coming of the Chhat- 
Uistnct ' tlsgarh State railroad to Tumsar in 

1879-1880, and to Amgaon in i88o-8t:and the completion 
of the Gondia-Bfdaghat road in 1883. 

The two famines gave a great impetus to the construction 
of roads, and the District is now probably better supplied with 
roads than any in the Central Provinces. The opening of 
the long-expected Satpura railway through the District in 
1903, and its continuation to Jubbulpore in 1905, were 
additions to the communications the full value and effect of 
which have not yet been felt. 

In 1904 the boundaries of the Baihar tahsil were greatly 
changed, by the transfer to Baihar of the above ghat portions 
of the zamindaris and the Dhansua pargana, thus making the 
ghat line the tahsil boundary, a change which had been sug- 
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geslcd when the District was first constituted, and had become 
of obvious desirability, since, the zamindaris having largely 
lost their special character owing to numerous transfers and 
partitions, the objection to dividing them up had no longer its 
original force. At the same time a small block of villages, 15 
square miles in area, separated from the rest of Raigarh by 
Government forest, was handed over to the Mandla District. 


Archaeological remains. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 

42. About a mile to the north of Baihar village are three 
old temples in good preservation but 
of no particular architectural merit. 
This village also contains two images named Siharpatli and 
Singbagh, They are representations of lions holding 
elephants under their paws, and are the objects of popular 
worship. There are several old tanks with remains of stone 
steps near the temples. Sonic 15 miles north-west of Baihar 
near the village of Dhipur, is a temple called ‘Jogi Mndhi’, 
said to he a Buddhist ruin. One and a half miles south of 
Baihar atMohbhatta is a ‘Madhi! supported on four monolith 
pillars. Near it is a granite image. 

At the Bhaisanglat, a mountain pass some 13 miles 
north of Baihar, is an image of Bhaisanpath Deo. Thirteen 
miles east of Baihar on the Banjar river, near the village of 
Bhimlat, is a curious stone pillar or lat , 9 feet long by 2j feet 
thick, lying on the ground in a grove of mango trees which is 
said to be the (at of Blifma. It is cut from a peculiarly 


fine-grained stone, which seems to have been brought from a 
distance. At a short distance from this, in the water at the 
junction of the Jamunia and Banjar rivers, is a large stone 
mortar of which the pillar is supposed to be the pestle. I fie 
former object has given the name Bhimlat to the village. 
There are, as is usual with these lilts, several legends to 
account for it, A fair is held here on Kartilc Sudi 15th. 

At RamgarhT, in east Bhimlat, are images of Krishna 
and Mahadeo. There is also a stone image on the river Banjar 


where a fair is held for three days in Kartik, 
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At Bhiri are two plain and one carved Hemadpanthl 
temple, and another in ruins. There is a tank near them. 
They are all in a more or less dilapidated condition and now 
contain no images. An image from one of them was sent in 
1853 or 1854 by the Seonl District authorities to the Central 
Museum at Nagpur. There are a few fragments left from 
which it appears that they are of Jain origin. Four miles 
south of Bhiri at Katalbori, there is a stone 2% feet by 2 feet, 
on which are two images resembling warriors. Six miles 
north-west of Bhiri in the Government forest is the cave of 
Sawarjhori, where the stream of that name rises. It contains 
an image of Mahadeo. There are also images of G.mpatf, 
Vishnu and Parvati. All these images are quite modern. 
The tradition is that Mahadeo goes to meet Narsingha on the 
Narsingha bilinear Lamta. 

There is a satl memorial at Thema, a village in the Paras- 
wara tract, which is supposed to grow every year. At Rai- 
garh Benda on the north-east border of Raigarh there is an 
old temple and tank, now quite overgrown with Forest. 

Mau village was the residence of the Maratha family who 
colonised the Mau and Paraswara tract. But there are 
numerous remains there of a much older date. One mile east 
of the village is a chabutra 8 feet square and the same in 
height of granite, on which is an image of a nag and a pillar. 
The chabutra is situated in the middle of a tank and is called 
the Nag chabutra. There is also a temple with the remains of 
a flight of steps. On the north of it are two images, one of 
Ganpati, the other a pindi of Mahadeo. The temple is said 
to have been built in the time of one Nanjedar, but who he 
was is not known. Two miles east of Mau is a rock some 
300 feet high, on which are some stone remains called the 
nagarkhana or drumhouse, said to have been constructed in 
the time of Alha and Udal when their marriage with Sona 
Rani of Kuagarh was celebrated. These mythical personages 
with their bride, Sona Rani, are the heroes of Bundelkhand 
tradition. Alha was a Banaphar Rajput, and Udal was his 
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brother. They served Parma, Raja of Mahoba, a Parihar, 
and took part in the great battle between Prithwi Raj, King 
of Delhi, and Parma, which is supposed to have taken place in 
the Orai District. The marriage of Alba to Sonvatl, daughter 
of Raja Indarman of Nainagarh, and the battle of Rudal or Udal 
with Indarman on behalf of his brother are the subject of a 
famous Bundelkhandi folk song. It would seem probable 
that the various tribes who moved southward from Bundel- 
khand through the Nerbudda valley into the Satpura uplands 
brought with them this tradition and applied it to the relics of 
an earlier civilisation which they found on their arrival. These 
relics in reality may well have been those of the Rajput 
princes of Tcwar or Lanji. 

Eight miles north of Mau at Sonkhar are the remains of 
a very old fortress containing 53 images of stone, called Sada 
Bhada; one of them is the image of a rider with an umbrella 
over his head and a palanquin before him in which is the 
figure of a female. A third image is standing with a sword 
and shield in its hand. It is of a yellow stone, and is called 
1 Bhandia Sada.’ The remaining figures are not remarkable. 
The Gonds say that when their ancestors ruled the country 
and Sada Bhada was Raja, his marriage procession was 
passing by that way and all the people in the procession with 
Sada Bhada were transformed into these images of stone. 

Four miles north of Charegaon in the Mau taluk is the 
shrine of Narsinglia, a small but very old temple, which stands 
on a smooth conical hill of gneiss. 

At Dhansua is an old temple now in a dilapidated condi¬ 
tion. Il is said to be of Buddhist architecture. It contains no 
carved image, but a stone called Gosain Deo which is 
worshipped by the villagers Numerous other temples here 
and at Burba are said to have been destroyed by the old 
Muhammadan zamlndars of Dhansua. 

An old earth fort exists at Garhi in Raigarh, which gives 
its name to the village. It is said by the patel of the village 
to have been built by his ancestors, the tdlukdars of Sijhora. 

K 
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Hatta, a village about 12 miles south-east of Balaghat 
town, contains an interesting remain in the shape of a fine 
baoli, situated on the site of an old fort which is used by the 
zamindar as his residence. The fort was added to and 
strengthened by Chimna Patel, but is of much older origin and 
is said by local tradition to have been built by a Gond. 

Four miles from Bisapur, a village near Katangi, in the 
Government forest there is a cave which contains an image of 
Mahadeo. There is a well, and an annual fair is held at the 
Shivratri. There are several old temples in and round 
Kirnapur village of no special interest. Two miles north¬ 
west of Kirnapur at Pala is a temple called ‘ Brahmachari' 
partly plain and partly sculptured, 8 feet long by 5 feet broad, 
and 19 feet high. Near Kuagarh in North Karol.i are some 
interesting remains. One building is said to be the kacheri 
of the mythical rulers Alha and Udal. It is built of black 
stone. To its north are the remains of one large and another 
smaller gate. 

On a neighbouring hill is a triangular stone called the 
bed of Sonii Rani, wife of Alha or Udal. 

Lanji, the seat of an old Rajput dynasty, contains 
several memorials of their rule, There is a fort surrounded 
by a moat which is now entirely out of repair. It was held 
by Chiinna Patel's followers against the British and was before 
that the seat of a Maratha kcimaishddr. Local tradition 
asserts it to have been the work of the Gonds in the 18th 
century, but it is probably much older. In the bamboo 
jungle, a mile to the north-east of the town, at a place called 
Kasltola, is an old tmple dedicated to Mahadeo, surrounded 
by what are said to be the remains of the original town. 
This is much resorted to at the Shivratri festival. Within 
the fort there is an old temple dedicated to the goddess 
Maha Mai. There are several tanks of which one, called 
the Raja-Rant tank, is partly paved with stone. There is 
also a temple dedicated to Kali, said to have been built by 
Rakhad Baba. 
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In the time of Colonel Bloomfield old men still remem¬ 
bered the human sacrifices performed in the I.anji temples 
and the cruelty and oppression practised to obtain victims. 

The sacrificial temple contains carved stones which be¬ 
long to far more ancient buildings, probably erected by the 
Rajputs, whose milder ritual was replaced in later years by 
the bloody ceremonies of the Gonds. Some of the carvings 
arc believed to refer to Buddhist times. 

Eighteen miles west of Balaghat town at Ramrama is 
a sthdna of Mahadeo, 150 by 200 feet, built of plain black 
stone. To the north of Ramrama on the bank of a nullah in 
Government forest, there is a cave which contains an image 
of Mahadeo Near it is a cistern (kttnd) where people bathe 
and an annual fair is held at the Shivratri festival. At 
Sakra is an image of Gagji Raja, with two reservoirs which 
are now filled with earth and the ruins of a temple. Most 
of the prominent hill ranges, such as the Bhaisanghat and 
the Dhansua hills, contain the remains of rude stone forts, 
probably of late Gondi times ; the most important one is 
on a steep hill above Kanari in the Mau tract. The 
tradition is that the wild tribes who plundered the more 
peaceful dwellers in the plains resorted to these fast¬ 
nesses. 

43. Y'arious finds of treasure trove of more or less value 
have been made in the District, In 

Treasure trove. 

1903 a number of gold and silver coins, 
of which only a few were recovered, were found in Hatta. 
They proved to be coins of the Bahmani dynasty dated 
A. D. 800 and onwards, and of Muhammad Tughlak. In 
1893, 92 coins were discovered near Dhapewara in the Bfila- 
ghat tahsil, but there is nothing to show the era to which 
they belonged. A quantity of copper coins found near 
Pandiwara in 1886, dated from the Malwa kings of the 16th 
century and from Mahmud I Khiljl. A noteworthy find of 
ancient copper and silver implements was made at Ghangaria 
near Mau in 1870. There are no remains of any buildings 
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at Ghangaria itself, though there are ancient remains a few 
miles away at Mau. The find consisted of 424 pieces of 
copper and 102 pieces of silver. The articles were all in the 
form of various kinds of axes, chisels, awls, rings, etc., re¬ 
sembling the prehistoric bronze implements found in other 
parts of the world. Among them were several silver plates, 
shaped like the forehead of an ox, with horns curving down¬ 
wards from the upper corners, about 4 or 5 inches across. 
These were thought at first to be ornaments that are attached 
to the foreheads of dedicated bulls; but Sir A. Cunningham 
considered that as this custom was peculiar to Aryan races 
it was improbable that these articles which were front an 
aboriginal tract were intended for such a use, and thought 
that they were simply forehead ornaments. This deduction 
seems a very doubt ful one. 

44. The following note by Pandit Hiranand of the 

Archaeological Survey describes the 

Coins in the Nagpur co j ns f rom the Bfilaghat District to be 
Museum. 

found in the Nagpur Museum. 

‘ The coins from the Bala ghat District, preserved in 
‘ the Central Museum, Nagpur, are one hundred and five in 

• number, forty-seven being of silver and fifty-eight of copper 

< or some alloy. Of the former, thirty arc of Hindu dynasties, 

< of which twenty represent the earliest native coinage and, 

‘ owing to the symbols they bear, are usually called Punch 
1 marked coins. Their shape is approximately oblong, such 
1 primitive coins being little more than metal weights, on 
<which is stamped from time to time the symbol of the 
' authority responsible for their correctness and purity. 

‘This coinage seems to have been developed independ- 

< ently of any extraneous influence. The basis ol the system 

< is the rati (a berry) equal to 183 grains or 11 -8 grammes, and 

< it follows the indigenous system of weights as given in 

* Manu VIII, 132. 

‘ In the north-west the influence of the Greek settlers in 
‘ the early part of the 2nd century greatly modified this coin- 
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‘ age, but in other parts of India this continued for several 
‘ centuries longer.' 

«The remaining ten coins belong to one of the three 
‘classes of coins found in great numbers from the Satlej east- 
‘ward as far as Benares and from the Himalaya southward 
‘to the Nerbudda river (Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval 
‘ India, p. 47), which have not as yet been very definitely 
‘assigned. These are thick pieces of silver derived from the 
‘ Sassanian type, but so degraded in execution as to show 
‘ little similarity to their originals. They are commonly 
‘ called “ Gadhiya Paisa According to Cunningham (ibid) 

‘ they are found in south-west Rajputana, in Mewar, Malwa 
‘ and Gujarat . 2 

‘The last seventeen are Muhammadan. Of these two 
‘are of Akbar, two of Jahangir, five of Shah Jahan, six of 
‘ Aurangzcb, one of 1 ’iroz Shah, the Bahmani King (x 397-14 22 
‘A. D.) and one of Muhammad Shall (Alauddin) 1295-1 3*5 
• A. Da 

‘ Of the copper coins six are Graeco-Bactrian and thirty 
‘ Muhammadan. The remaining twenty-two which are more 
‘ or less square in form and have the impress ot an elephant 
< on one side—except in a few cases where perhaps it is not 
‘ distinct enough —arc ancient Hindu coins of India. I hey 
1 belong to the Pandya dynasty which ruled over the south 
‘ of India. After the Punch marked coinage, the most an- 
‘ cient Pandyan coins seem to be those, which, while retain- 
1 jng the original square form, bear as a die-struck type an ele- 
‘ pliant on one side only ; and somewhat later, those which 
‘ have types on both sides. 

‘ These coins have been assigned to a period ending 
‘C. 300 A. Dd 

1 Rapson Indian Coins, pages 2, 3* 

a Rtipsoii, ibid, page 34. 

3 C. Rodgers’ Catalogue of the Coins of Indian Museums, Part I, pages 
113 and 47. 

* Rapsou Indian Coins, page 35. 
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‘ Of tlie Graeco-Bactrian coins, I have been able to 
' identify, with positive certainty, one only. It is of Menan- 
‘ der, the Indo-Grcek King (about 155 B. C. •) 

‘ The other two bear on the obverse a helmeted head of 
‘a king and inscriptions in a fair state of preservation. The 
‘ legends on the remaining three are almost obliterated. One, 

‘ which is the biggest of all, has a sitting male figure with a 
‘ reversed trident to the left. 

i See V. Smith, the Early History of India, page 176. 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


STATISTICS OK POPULATION. 

45. The population of the Balaghat District in 1901 
was 325,371, of which 157,159 were 

statistics of popuia- males and 168 212 were females. The 
tion. 

population in 1891 was 382,240, but in 
the year 1904 a strip of forest, containing 5 square miles, 
was transferred from Mandla to Balaghat, and an area of 15 
square miles containing 11 villages from Balaghat to Mandla. 
The figures of 1901 as above given allow for these transfers, 
while the figures for 1891 do not. The causes of the 
decline were of course the famines and failures of crops 
from 1894 onwards. The death-rate per mille in 1896 
was 50-62, in 1897,95-40 and in 1900, 41-25, against a 
normal rate varying from 21 to 33 per mille. Besides 
this, emigration to Berar was no doubt considerable, and 
it was at the precise time of year when there are most 
absentees from the District that the census was taken. 
The number of Central Provinces immigrants found in 
Berar in 1901 was 207,980; and the Balaghat District 
is an important contributor to this total. The emigration 
from this District to Assam within the decennial period 
is stated to have reached the figure of 10,900. The re¬ 
sult on the cultivation of the District has been somewhat 
serious. The number of cropped acres per head was in 
1891 only just roo; in 1901 it had risen to l‘ig. This 
is the very lowest figure in the Central Provinces, and 
is a testimony to the intensity and care of the rice cultivation. 
This great decrease of population fell mostly on the poorest 
classes, vis., the agricultural and casual labourers. The 
lack of labour was not so noticeable while the cropped 
area was at its lowest ebb between 1896 and 1901 ; but 
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when agricultural recover)' was accompanied by heavy 
demands for labour on railway, road, and tank construction, 
and mining and forest operations, while a succession of 
excellent cotton harvests in Berar tempted emigrants by 
continually rising wages, the lack of labour was severely 
felt, and it is cold consolation to tell agricultural employ¬ 
ers that they must wait until these prosperous conditions 
have their effect in increasing the number of labourers, 
some 15 or 20 years hence, by the rising birth-rate, l'he 
fall in registered emigration to Assam has been very marked, 
and it is the exception to find any would-be emigrant who 
is not either related to the recruiting snrdar , or else led by 
strong personal reasons to wish to leave the District. 

The population of the District is very irregularly 
distributed. The approximate density to the square mile 
in the plain part of the District (including the hilly parts 
of Hatta and Bhadra) is 242 ; in the rest of the District 
it is only 43 to the square mile; the average density 
for the whole District being 104. The District thus stands 
nth in density in the Province, being the most sparsely 
inhabited of any of the rice Districts except Chanda. The 
proportion of the sexes in 1891 was 1,011 females, and 
in 1901, 1,070 females per 1,000 males. As pointed out 
in the Report on the Central Provinces census for 1901, 
the increase in the number of females per 1,000 males 
follows in this as in most Districts on the decrease in 
the total population. The birth-rate from 1891 onwards 
has ranged from 46 in 1899 to 17 in 1897. In the three 
prosperous years from 1891 to 1893 inclusive it ranged 
from 36 to 41. The urban population of Balaghat is con¬ 
fined to the headquarters town, which has steadily risen 
from 4,136 in 18S1 to 6,22301 1901. The proportion of 
unmarried per 10,000 of female population is 3,733, the 
highest for any District in the Central Provinces save 
Mandla, Betid and Sambalpur. This is no doubt due to 
the large aboriginal clement in the population. At the 
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census oi' i QO [ no less than 15,000 persons, resident in other 
Provinces, returned the Balaghat District as tlieir birth-place, 
while the proportion borne by the number of inhabitants 
of the District, enumerated in other Districts, to the District 
population, is the highest of any District in the Province 
save Seoni. This is due to the annual exodus in March 
and April from the north of the District to the wheat tracts 
of Seoni and Mandla, and to the fact that the tracts 
of KatangT and Liinji send large numbers of persons to 
Berar every year for the cotton picking, after the Dasahra. 
Wages are far higher there than in Balaghat, and many 
of the jharis (or jungle folk), as the inhabitants of Berar 
and Nagpur call them, stay up to the rains for general 
casual ’labour; while some even make a permanent home 
in Berar and never return to Balaghat. 1 An enquiry held 
in the month of December 1904, showed that in some 50 
villages round Katang! not a single labourer was available 
for work: all had left for Berar. Here as elsewhere 
it is noteworthy that the returned emigrants make no 
attempt to copy the improved methods of cultivation that 
are practised in Berar. In common with the Districts 
of Seoul, Chhindwara and Wardha, the Balaghat District 
exhibits a comparatively high proportion of immigrants. 
In Balaghat this is probably due to a variety of causes, the 
workers on the railway, the return of emigrants from Berar 
bringing with them children born during their absence from 
the District, and immigration into Baihar. The census 
figures of population were 31,000 less than those deduced 
from the annual vital statistics, a difference of 10 per cent. 
This is no doubt partly to be accounted for by emigration. 

46. Village names in the Balaghat District rather tend 

to the commonplace. At the same 

Names of villages. 

time, in the process of ryotwari colo¬ 
nisation that is going on in Baihar, frequent opportunities 
occur of seeing the formation of new villages and the consi- 

1 1 lie rise in local wages lias now put an entl to emigration to Berftr ( 11)07). 
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derations that lead to the fixation of their names. As a rule, 
when a new name is given to an established village, the name 
follows that of the patel, or has some religious or auspicious 
signification. Names derived from natural objects are applied 
in the first instance to uninhabited spots in the jungle, at 
which villages may afterwards be established. It is a proof of 
how little effect scenery has on the rustic mind that places are 
seldom called after such natural features when there is 
anything else to call them after. It is only where a spot is 
unmarked amid the desolation of the surrounding forest save 
by a tree, a pool or a mountain, that these have suggested 
a name. From the above generalisation places with sacred 
associations must of course be excepted. 

The largest class of names no doubt are those based on 
the names of persons or deities. Lachmanpeth, Dinatola, 
Bhadtikota are examples of the first; and Lanji, Rampura, 
Bisrampur of the second. Sometimes the persons are the 
existing patels who call the lands after their own names; 
sometimes more or less prehistoric individuals, such as Hatte 
Singh, after whom Hatta is supposed to be called, and here 
there is often ground to suspect eponymous invention. 
Various natural objects come next. Dongaria from dangar, a 
hill; Patharsahi, from pathar, a stone, (this village is situated 
on an isolated rocky hill); Bhurbhuria, meaning a bubbling 
spring; Armidadar, dadar meaning a flat hill top ; Garaghat, 
the cart pass; Chandadoh, from a doh, a pool. Trees and 
plants are favourites. Gararibahera, the hollow of the garari 
{Lebedieropsis orbicularis) trees; Ghunari (a kind of grass); 
Bargaon from the bar tree; Kachnari from the kachnar tree ; 
Plpalgaon from the plpal; Jamunia from the jatnun tree; 
Mau and Mohgaon (the commonest name in the District) 
from the mahua tree; Tutnari, a gourd, are all names of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. 

Next come animals, with Arnameta from arnd, a buffalo; 
Bagholi, Bagdeht, Bodti reminiscent of tigers and bison; 
Magardarii from tuagar, a crocodile; Gaikhuri, Belgaon after 
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the cow and the bullock; Kukarra from the Gondi word 
meaning a dog;Sarasdol from sdras, the demoiselle crane. 
Next come the large class of names derived from common 
household utensils ; Lora, a roller for grinding spice ; Kunde- 
kasa from kundc, a rice pounder; Nandgaon from nand, a large 
vessel; Silajhirl from si/a, a grinding slab; Diyadama from diya, 
a lamp. Then there are names based on objects actually exist¬ 
ing in the village, such as Blnmlat, from the pillar {hit) of 
Bhimsen, near the Ranjar; and Garin from the remains of the 
old fort there. Agriculture also takes its share in naming vil¬ 
lages, numerous names containing the word dhan (rice), such 
as Dhankosa, Dhansua ; Binora from the cotton-seed ; DudhI 
from dudh (milk); Kodobarra, a kodon field; Wanjipar from 
the Gondi word wdnji rice Castes have given their names 
to not a few villages, e.g., Baiganagar, Thakurtola, Pathiintola, 
Bamhangaon. Other names arc more abstract—the inevit¬ 
able Nayagaon or new village; Hirapur the town of the 
diamond, probably a merely ornamental title; Jagpur, the 
town of the watch or of the sacrifice; Junewani, the old village » 
I.ohmara, the place of the spilling of blood. Metals have given 
their names to a few villages, such as Sonegaon, Sonewani, 
Lohilra. Bfdaghat contains but few of those curious pairs of 
names so often found in Chhattisgarh, such as Mama Bhancha, 
Nahna Jotii; the only one of any note is Burha and Burhi. 
These are probably due to a partition having taken place at 
some previous time or to a fanciful contrast of the size and 
shape of the two villages. There is a curious juxtaposition of 
villages occurring in two places in Baihar, where Lagma 
Gudina and Samnapur are the names of two separate and 
widely distant sets of adjoining villages. 

The usual words meaning ' village ’ are— kheid , as in 
Dhankhera; told as in Huddt-tola ; pur, as in Samnapur; 
peth, as in Lachmanpeth ; gaon, as in Benegaon ; para as in 
Gangulpara; and want meaning a mansion or large house as 
in Paraswara. Of these, (old, gaon and pur or pun are 
the commonest. Told is the regular word for a hamlet, of 
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which many villages have several, usually with different 
names. Sometimes the names are entirely different as 
Raundatola and Singhbagh, tolas of Baihar: sometimes they 
are merely known as ‘ patel tola ’ or ‘ Baiga tola of such and 
such a village according to the caste or persons who inhabit 


them, 

47. The District 

Health of District. 


is singularly free from diseases of the 
bladder and cases of stone are very 
rare. Phthisis also is not common. 


Pneumonia is somewhat prevalent in the Baihar tahsil, 
where the intense cold in the winter months is very trying 
to natives, especially to residents of tire plain, unless they 
refrain from bathing in the early morning on an empty 
stomach, and similar practices. Guinea worm is not known 
in the District. 

In fact, were it not. for the prevalence of malaria and 
malarial cachexia of a severe type, the District might be 
regarded as a healthy one. From August to November, 
however, the uplands are extremely ieverish. A special 
allowance is given to officials posted to Baihar: and it is 
well earned. Baihar village is itself exceedingly feverish and 
the removal of the tahsil station to Paraswara has often 
been discussed: but too much has been spent by Govern¬ 
ment on bricks and mortar to render a move either likely or 


desirable. Baihar was for long dreaded as a penal settle¬ 
ment: and it is only recently that Government, by promoting 
the comfort of its employes there, by the recognition of the 
importance of the forest and revenue development work of the 
tahsil, and by opening up good roads to the plateau has been 
able to remove this stigma. The water of Baihar is popularly 
supposed to be rendered specially unhealthy by the presence 
of floating particles of mica, which are believed to injure the 
digestion^ but chemical analysis dues not bear this out. 

Cholera is not a very frequent visitor to the District, 
owing to the prevailing use of well water: but in Baihar 
wells have hitherto been insufficient, and it is no doubt largely 
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on this account that settlers from the plains succumb to the 
attack of sickness. Much is now being done by Government 
to assist in the construction of wells in newly constituted 
villages. Since 1891 deaths from cholera have only on two 
occasions exceeded 1,000. Deaths from small-pox have 
only twice exceeded '63 per mille. 

Fevers arc specially fatal. Excluding the ‘famine 
fever ' of 1897, deaths by fever have been as high as 38'92 
per mille: and rarely fall below 20 per mille. A large pro¬ 
portion of the population suffer from malarial cachexia. The 
District was fortunately free from plague up till the opening 
of the railway in 1903-04, when the town of Balaghat was 
infected and 655 deaths occurred. In the following year the 
disease confined itself to (he outlying villages in the Hatta 
and Dhansua taluks and to a few villages above the ghat 
in the Rupjhar plateau. 

48. Accidental deaths are due to a number of causes 
which mostly vary with the season. 

Accidental deaths. 

Deaths by tigers and panthers go on 
nearly all the year round, unfortunately, but are compara¬ 
tively uncommon in the rains, as at that time of year the 
people are seldom in the jungle. At that season however 
snake-bite cases are particularly prevalent. Tiger kills are 
most frequently reported from Bhadra and the upper Son 
valley ; also from the upper valley of the Kis in Bhanpur, 
Kinhi and near Birsa. It is believed that more than one 
man-eating tiger haunts each of these localities. There are 
always complaints of man-eating panthers near the hills to 
the north of Lalbarra. 

In the cold weather, the most common form of accidental 
death is by burning; the people cower over the ghursT or 
chafing dish especially at night, and their clothes are very apt 
to catch alight with fatal results. Children and women are 
frequently scalded to death by the dropping or upsetting 
of a bowl full of hot gruel. Later in the year, boys and 
men are killed by falling from the boughs of trees, where 
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they have been picking fruit; especially trees that grow in the 
hedges of the house gardens; where a fall on the spiked 
bamboo fence is rapidly fatal. In the rains cases of drowning 
in tanks, water holes, or rivers are frequent. Boys especially 
delight in catching the tails or sitting on the backs of buffaloes, 
when they lose hold in deep water and are drowned. 

Falling into wells, and falling out of and being run over by 
carts, are fairly common forms of accident in all seasons of the 
year. Every precaution is taken to prevent the former class of 
accident by inducing the villagers to cover wells with gratings. 

49. The census returns of 1901 give 569 persons per 

1,000 as speaking Eastern Hindi, 

Languages. 

(including 443 speakers of Chhattis- 
garhl); 258 persons speaking Marathi, and 166 Gondii. The 
chief dialects in the plains are a dialect of Marathi, which is 
here largely mixed with Hindi, the Ponwari, which is a 
mixture of Eastern Hindi and Marathi, and the Lodhl dialect, 
which is another mixture between Marathi and Eastern Hindi. 
The Ponwari dialect is really a mixture in which certain 
terminations like is for the passive participle are Bagheli; 
la the dative sign, and se meaning ‘ is ’ are corruptions of 
Marathi; and khan as the sign of the participle is from western 
Rajputana. A short example given in the Linguistic Survey 
of India follows : Konhi manuska (ini beta hotel. O-md-lhe 
lahnone apre bdpld kahis. He baba , sampali-md-lhe jo nxoro 
hissd se u de-deo. Mag wo-ne wild apro dhan bant dels. “ A 
certain man had two sons. The younger of them said to his 
father; O father, give me what is my share in the property. 
Then he divided up his property among them." In Baihar 
the Saletekri plateau and east Bhlmlat are the only parts 
where the genuine Chhattisgarhi dialect is to be heard. Rai- 
garh has the Bagheli form of Eastern Hindi as spoken in 
Mandla. Over the rest of the tahsil the dialect does not differ 
from what would be spoken by a man of the same caste and 
position in the plains, except that to the north of Paraswara 
the lower Hindu castes speak the Mandla or Bagheli dialect. 
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The Gonds in the Sonewani hiits, in the upper zamindaris, in 
Mau and the west of the Baihar plateau speak- Gondi, but no¬ 
where else. The Chhattisgarhl of east Bhimlat and Saletekri 
exactly resembles that spoken in the west of Bilaspur; these 
tracts have been no doubt largely peopled from Chhattisgarh and 
recent immigrants from the Khaloti or low country, mostly of 
the Marar caste and of the Kabirpanthi persuasion, are not un¬ 
common. The chief peculiarities of the Chhattisgarhl language 
are the use of two different negatives with much the same signi¬ 
fication as in Greek; the past participle terminating in— is, plural 
— m ; the use of —har as the nominative singular and —man as 
plural suffix ;— bo as the future first person plural termina¬ 
tion ; hawai for hai ; hohl for hogd;—le as the ablative ter¬ 
mination. Ye kakar baild fiawaCy 1 whose is this bullock” 
kokoro ndhln, 4 No one’s Oldjhan mdrwe, 1 do not beat it ’; 
Ka is an nut r bo, 4 why should I beat it.’ The Golari language 
spoken by the few hundreds of the Golar caste who are 
immigrants from the South of India, is a debased form of 
Kanarese. It is employed by these people only as a caste and 
household speech. Hindus liken the conversation of two 
Golars to two cocks crowing at each other. 

50. The distribution by occupations in the Balaghat 

District of every 10,000 of the popula- 

Occupations. . , ,. .. 

tion is as follows :—159 persons are 
returned as engaged on administrative duties, which is above 
the average of 138 for the Districts of the Central Provinces. 
Under the head “Provision and care of animals” 216 are 
shown against a provincial average of 258 ; and 6,955 persons 
are shown as engaged in agriculture, which is very nearly 
the provincial average. It is hardly safe to generalise about 
such figures as these, so many of the operations comprised 
under the above head being subsidiary ones. The figures for 
personal and household service are 157 against a provincial 
average of 242. This deficiency is due to the low standard 
of comfort which Districts largely peopled by aborigines 
share with Chhattisgarh. Tims a special water carrier is not 
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usually employed in most households in this District. Under 
the head “ Food, drink and stimulants” 551 persons are 
employed. There are few Muhammadans and the town po¬ 
pulation is insignificant, and thus there are not many butchers 
or keepers of cook shops; on the other hand Kalars are 
numerous, the population being a good deal given to drinking ; 
and sellers of parched grain and sweetmeats are numerous 
in the weekly bazars. The District contains 5°S persons 
engaged in textile industries or about the provincial average, 
coming next in importance after Nagpur, Bhandara, Nar- 
singpur, Chanda and Nimfir. The weavers of the District 
mostly live in Katangi and South Karola. The numbers 
employed in industries connected with metals are 171; the 
brass workers of Warascom and the village blacksmiths make 
up most of this class. Carpenters and mat-makers account for 
119 only; but the making of bamboo tntlls has lately re¬ 
ceived a great impetus owing to the railway having made the 
Nagpur and Berar demand effective here; the price of 
bamboo articles has nearly doubled. Basors arc the chief 
caste engaged in bamboo work. So called 1 learned and 
artistic professions’ account for 111; priests, bhals and 
medicine men make up most of these. Under the head of 
earth-work and general labour 687 arc shown against a 
provincial average of 330, but there are wide divergencies 
in nearly all Districts under this head, which are probably 
due to the different principles employed in classification, the 
heading being one which it is almost impossible in a rural 
tract to distinguish from agricultural labour. Only 90 persons 
were shown as independent, against a provincial average of 
141. The retired class, such as holders of Government 
stock or persons in receipt of a maintenance allowance are 
very few here. Only 59 leather workers are shown against 
a provincial average of 105; hides being nearly always 
sold to outside contractors by the kotwars. A propor¬ 
tion of 42 persons are shown as engaged in commerce; 
this is only about half of the provincial average of 83, and 
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is lower than in any Districts save Mandla, Bilaspur and 
Sambalpur. There are very few professional grain or money¬ 
lenders here, partly because of the severe losses of the 
famines; partly because the large number of millet-growing 
aborigines do not need to borrow seed-grain; but mainly 
because, as in Chhattlsgarh, the grain lending is largely in 
the hands of the agricultural classes. Further, owing to the 
small area of cultivated land per person, the average wealth 
per head is small, and there is not much scope for shops; 
distribution is effected through bazars, of which each shop¬ 
keeper visits six or seven every week, thus doing the work of 
several shopkeepers in wealthier Districts. 

RELIGION. 

51. In this as in most Districts in the Central Provinces 

Hinduism is entirely preponderant 
Gonds and Hindus. , . , , . . 

both in numbers and in influence, ihe 

number of persons reported in 1901 as professing this religion 
was 244,536: which includes almost all the more intelligent 
and civilised inhabitants of the District. The Animists are 
the next in importance, numbering 74,892. They include 
Gonds and similar forest tribes: but the more intelligent mem¬ 
bers of the Gond caste have long since become almost entire¬ 
ly Ilinduised and the rest of the caste are following them. 
The Gond caste revival that took place in 1906, being 
directed mostly against foods and drinks which were unac¬ 
ceptable to the higher caste Hindus, had a distinctly Hinduis- 
ing tendency. Those Gonds who have become Hinduised 
carry their new zeal to absurd lengths and it is said even 
wash the wood with which their food is to be cooked. There 
arc 17,038 KabTrpanthis in the District, mostly in the parts 
bordering on Kawardha, where one of the heads of the sect 
lives: they are most numerous in SaletekrT, Bhimlat and 
Raigarh: and find their chief adherents among Pankas, 
Munirs and similar low castes. Scattered members of the 
persuasion are found all over the District. The wandering 
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priests of the caste, with their conspicuous white head-dresses, 
visit such parts of the District as they think likely to yield 
them enough offerings to make it worth their while, and the 
local Kablrpanthis often go to see their Guru at Kawardha. 

The Jains, numbering 402, are found mostly in Balaghat, 
Katangl, and Waraseom : they are all Parwars or other Banias, 
They have a small and modern but handsome temple at 
Waraseonl. 

52. Christians number 219, including 191 natives and 

28 Europeans and Eurasians. The 

Christians. 

station is under the visiting charge of 
the Chaplain at Kamptee. There is a non-sectarian Mission 
in the District, under the superintendence of Mr. J. Lampard. 
It has stations at Balaghat, where there is a school and a 
church: at Baihar where there is an orphanage for boys and 
girls with a lady missionary in charge, and cultivation : and at 
Nikkum, where boys are received after they leave the orphan¬ 
age ; and there are also a number of converts in this and 
surrounding villages, with a farm, a school, a church and a 
resident missionary in charge. The total number of adherents 
is 150. The mission was started in 1893 ; and after a suc¬ 
cessful career of 12 years, affiliated itself in 1906 to the 
American Episcopal Methodist Mission. 

53. The everyday life of the ordinary Hindu cultivator 

is largely bound up with religious 

Primitive ceremonies, 

observances. An agriculturist has great 
faith in the invisible forces of nature. At every stage of 
his annual operations he has some deity or other to pro¬ 
pitiate. A brief summary of his religious observances 
from the beginning of agricultural operations to the time of 
harvesting will not be without interest. 

During the week preceding Akha Tij, which falls in the 
month of April, the farmer begins to enquire about the 
muhurat, i.e., who is the person who should start the plough¬ 
ing and sowing, what kind of rice should be first sown, and 
what kind of animal should be first yoked. During the year 
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in which this chapter was written the muhurat was Hiranak 
rice, a ploughman whose name began with the syllable Hi, 
and a white bullock. 

This information is supplied by a Brahman astrologer, 
but in the absence of such a person the decision of some 
village elder is followed. It sometimes happens that the 
tenant does not possess a bullock of the colour prescribed ; 
but he will get over this by applying to the forehead of his 
own bullocks a mark of the corresponding colour. The 
muhurat is a subject of frequent discussion at home and 
abroad during the week or fortnight preceding the Akba 
Tij. On the Akhii Tij night the farmer goes to his field in all 
solemnity with some rice, an onion, and the essential requi¬ 
sites of Hindu worship, dhup, dip and naived , (i.e., scent, 
light and food for the gods). After the worship of the 
Earth Mother or of the tutelary gods, five handfuls of rice 
are broadcasted on the ground and a plough-iron represent¬ 
ing a plough is made to plough five furrows Before this is 
done, sowing must not be undertaken. But before sowing 
is generally commenced, the ceremony of bidri must be 
performed by the Pujari, who makes an offering of a 
eocoanut to the tutelary deities of the village on behalf of the 
whole community, after which he gives general notice to 
the village that sowing may begin. The Pujari gets a 
present of a pice or two for his duties from each tenant. 
When the seedlings in the rice nursery have reached 
the height of about 6 inches, the Pujari goes round with a 
handful of seedlings from house to house; of these he at¬ 
taches a few to the eaves of each tenant’s house, thus giving 
notice that the time of transplantation has come and receiving 
a gift for his labour in the shape of grain or cash. 

54. The transplantation must be preceded by worship, 

and thus on the day the operations are 

Ceremonies at trans- to b e started an agriculturist will go 
plantation. _ & 

to his field with dhup, dtp and naivea, 
worship the gods, and, after planting out five seedlings, will 
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start preparing liis field for transplantation. The day on 
which transplantation ends is a day of great jubilation among 
the agricultural community. The farmer goes to his field 
with a procession, musicians, etc., and with the parapher¬ 
nalia of worship, as well as ghungni (boiled wheat) and 
liquor. All implements of ploughing, including the ghoris 
or foot-rests for rice transplantation, are washed and heaped 
together. Five pits are dug and boiled wheat is put into 
each of them, and after the offering of a few drops of 
liquor the pits are closed. The labourers partake of the 
remaining liquor and throw mud at each other in sport. The 
party then return home with music playing, guns firing, and 
the labourers singing. All ploughing materials which up to 
this time have been left in the field are brought home. When 
they reach home the plough cattle are worshipped by the 
arti ceremony. Meantime the women servants have gone on 
in front, and closed the gate against the men folk and refuse 
to open it until they have made the former give them some 
cloth or grain. They draw pictures on the granary of five 
rectangular figures, of a ploughman, and of a plough, in the 
wet earth brought from the field. They are then given oil 
and sent off to bathe after which they return to the house. 
Five ahwatins or women whose husbands are alive, are 
given five handfuls of rice each together with ghungni and 
jagri. The male servants are also given similar gifts. 

S 5, After the crops are cut and stacked, the threshing floor 

is scraped, levelled, and plastered over 

Harvest ceremonies. 

with mud to make a smooth surface. 
A post (mend) is fixed into a hole about one hath in depth, an 
egg and pan-supari are placed in the hole, and the ground is 
well rammed. Threshing is then started. The day’s outturn' 
is measured and compared with the number of sheaves thresh¬ 
ed, and, if the outturn falls short of his estimate, the tenant sus¬ 
pects that the bhuts have been at work, and seeks the aid of the 
Pujari The latter takes a blade of grass and glides the fingers 
of both hands upwards and downwards, at the same time 
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muttering some incantations. He decides what rites are 
necessary according to whether the blade appears to him to 
increase or decrease in size. In some cases he makes a cross 
of a worn-out sacred thread, places a lamp in the middle and 
swings it to and fro He takes a pinch of rice and muttering 
‘ Sal kahnd ’, (Speak the truth) he throws it on the ground 
and if an odd number falls, he is sure a bhut has been 
meddling with the grain; he prescribes the necessary offering, 
after which the floor is again cleared and threshing resumed. 
While threshing continues, each time that the bullocks are re¬ 
lieved, some straw is taken out and burnt in one corner. Each 
day a small rope is twisted, and mixed with the ashes, and the 
dung and hairs of the bullocks, the tenant muttering ‘ Chhor 
Sanjogi batklghatkl bhut Shaitan kl Chhor Sanjogz, thus pro¬ 
pitiating the spirits of earth and water, so that no harm may 
happen to the bullocks. These pieces of rope are collected, 
and, while measuring the outturn, these and all the implements 
of threshing are kept close to the heap of grain and an offering 
of dhup is also made to the measure which is purified by 
smoke before it is used The measurer sits with bare head 
and observes perfect silence all the time of measuring. 

Every three years the village community raise a sub¬ 
scription and propitiate all the village gods without exception. 
This is called Uadi Sanjorl. A Gond Pujari is necessary 
for this worship, and he makes appropriate offerings to each 
of the deities. Some gods require the sacrifice of life and 
some are content with an offering of fruits or herbs only. 

CASTE. 

56. The only castes which are sufficiently distinctive of 

the District to merit a separate notice 

Principal castes. 

are the Gonds, Baigas, marars and 

Ponwars. 

57. The Gonds are the most numerous caste in the Dis¬ 

trict, aggregating 73,400. They are 

Gonds. 

found all over Baihar and in the forests 
of the Balaghat tahsil, where they are mostly cultivators: in 
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the plain villages they have usually sunk to the level of field 
servants; and it would seem that even the few dwellers in 
the hills must ere long share the same fate, for they fail 
conspicuously as agriculturists when brought into contact 
with the more enterprising Hindu immigrant. Even so, how- 
ever, the future of the caste seems not without hope. Many 
of the Baihar Gonds are taking to transplanting their rice, 
now that they realise the serious competition to which they 
are exposed from the Ponwars in ryotwari villages, and there 
are not wanting, here and there, Gond cultivators of substance 
in the plain villages, who have worked their way up from 
farm-servants. The Gond language, roughly speaking, exists 
only to the east side of a line through Baihar village. In 
Bhimlat and Raigarh, everyone, Gond or Hindu, speaks 
Chhattlsgarhi, though Gondi still lingers in the wild uplands 
of Kinhi and Bhanpur. In the Paraswara tract, and in 
Sonewani Gondi is generally spoken, in fact the Sonewani 
forest villagers bordering on Seoni very rarely speak Hindi, 
arid, when they do, speak it as a foreign language. The 
eastern Gonds hardly understand Gondi- Colonel Bloomfield 
states that he remembers a time when the Gond language once 
extended much further east and witnessed its gradual extinc¬ 
tion in the Bhimlat tract. It is extraordinary that so simple- 
minded and uneducated a caste could ever have possessed so 
complicated a system of government and so extensive a rule 
as legend relates; in fact it seems probable that there must 
have been some considerable intermixture of the blood of 
higher castes in the ruling race. The Gonds call themselves 
1 Koitur’. There are five well marked exogamous divisions 
of the caste, according to the number of gods they worship, 
which is from 3 to 7. There are also 12| endogamous divisions, 
the half tribe being that of the Gond Gowaras. These tribes 
are divided up amongst a number of totemistic gotras. The 
Pardhan or Pathari is the tribal bard of the Gond: this caste 
is constituted tribe for tribe and gotra for gotra like the 
Gonds: and the Pardhans of any gotra are the minstrels of 
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the Gond gotra and tribe of the same name. The males of the 
Goad caste have no characteristic dress: but the females wear 
their lugra in a peculiar way; the lower part is wound tightly 
round the waist and legs which it only encircles high up near 
the body, leaving a great deal ot the thighs bare. 1 he rest 
of the garment is passed across the front of the body to the 
left shoulder; is then carried over the back, passed under the 
right arm, across the front of the body again, and then tucked 
into the left side of the portion of the garment encircling the 
waist. Gondins also wear a number of glass bead strings 
and braids of false hair twisted up in their locks to make them 
appear to the best advantage. On their wrists they wear 
brass bangles called mathyds. They are also always tattooed 
on the back of their legs and thighs, hands, arms, shoulder- 
blades, chest and forehead. Ojhas usually do the tattooing. 
Gondi marriage customs are of convenient laxity and it is 
difficult to say what is not a legal marriage from a Gond 
point of view. In spite of this laxity, abductions are com¬ 
mon, and Colonel Bloomfield mentions one particularly note¬ 
worthy case, where the abductor, an unusually ugly Gond 
with a hare-lip, was stated by the complainant to have taken 
off first his aunt, and then his sister, and finally his only 
wife. 

The custom of lamjhand , or the purchase of a wife by 
serving her parents for a number of years, is still common 
and was stated by Colonel Bloomfield to have been a fertile 
source of murders; the unfortunate young man, after work¬ 
ing for a number of years, finding that his fiancee preferred 
someone else, would wreak his vengeance on all and sundry. 

Gond cultivation is as a rule inferior. In the wilder 
zannndaris the aboriginal bewar cultivation like that of the 
Baigas is practised, but elsewhere a modification of bewar is 
common. The brushwood and trees are cut down and 
burned, and the ground is ploughed up, leaving the stumps, 
etc., untouched: and after a fall of rain, kodon, kutki, light 
rice, samd, etc., are sown. This is practised for two or three 
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years, when the land becomes exhausted and the Gond leaves 
it for a more promising field of operations. Untilled and fairly 
level jungle is much sought after by the Gonds. In Raigarh 
the writer on asking why ; very uninviting and jungly- 
looking village had suddenly become populated, was told 
that the land was very good, as it had been jungle for many 
years. Until recently it was seldom that a Gond embanked 
a field for rice; when he did it was usually only by a 
ridge, turned up by the plough, and dignified by the name 
of chtkkal pahar or * mud mountain and he hardly ever grows 
any but the lightest and poorest rice, save in very low-lying 
fields. He does but little in the way of levelling fields, or of 
bringing into the rice area the water from a distant slope 
or of building a tank. 

There are few animals that the Gond will hesitate to 
eat. He will excavate rats with assiduity, and, when the 
end of the hole is reached and the family of rats is secured, 
will boil or roast and eat them, skin, hair and all. The fact 
that a rat has died of plague is considered no drawback. 
The arithmetical capacity of the Gond rat-catcher was 
very severely taxed on one occasion on which the writer saw 
six Gonds catch nine rats (after a long spell of digging), and 
keenly dispute as to how the rats were to be divided. 

58. The story of the Good rule over the Raigarh and 

Lanji tract has already been given in 
Gond traditions. , , , ^ 

the chapter on the History ot the Dis¬ 
trict. Even now the Gond bards preserve a few remem¬ 
brances of the old days of their glory, such as the song of 
Hirde Sa and the Mughal Emperor, a brief idea of which is 
given below :— 

Pern Sa was the Gond Raja of Garha-Mandla and his 
wife was called Rani Pohpa. The treasury of Pern Sa was 
empty. He like the other Gond Rajas had to pay tribute to 
the Mughal Emperor, but, with no money, he had not the 
wherewithal to pay. He therefore sought the Emperor 
of Delhi and begged him to remit the demand. The Em- 
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pci'or look pity on Pem Sa and remitted his Ink oil altogether, 
but imposed one condition only, that he should visit Delhi 
once every twelve years to pay fealty to him. Pem Sa then 
returned to Garha and soon after was blessed with a son by 
name Hirde Sa. With the birth of Hirde Sa the Gond prin¬ 
cipality of Garha-Mandla began to show signs of prosperity. 
As Hirde Sa came of age, Pem Sa became richer and richer. 
Hirde Sa was a great engineer and devised many skilful works. 
The fort of Ramnagar was built in his time, also the Madan 
Mahal at Garha. It is said that on the top of the Madan 
Mahal Hirde Sa placed two big diamonds and two rubies 
which shed their lustre as high as the sky. The unwonted 
light was seen by the Emperor of Delhi from his palace and 
he began to inquire whence it appeared, but none could ex¬ 
plain it. The Mughal Emperor then suggested that the Raj 
Bhats who visit a number of Darbars and kingdoms might 
be able to say. There were in Delhi only two Raj Bhats 
present, their names being Ravidas and Kalidas ; they were 
sent for and asked about the brilliant light. Ravidas had pre¬ 
viously seen the Madan Mahal of Garha. He replied that 
he would give the information if he received some reward ; 
the Emperor promised to give Rs. 100, or a horse or a village, 
whichever he chose. Ravidas then told the Emperor about 
the diamonds and rubies of Madan Mahal, also about Hirde Sa 
and the wealth of Pem Sa. Thirteen years had by this time 
passed since the visit of Pem Sa; and the Mughal Emperor 
remembered the condition imposed by him on Pem Sa who 
bad failed to pay the promised visit. The Emperor then 
said that now Pem Sa has become so wealthy he can pay 
tribute again. He accordingly sent five sowars to Pem Sa 
with orders to realise nine lakhs of rupees for each of the 
Garha and Mandla principalities from him, also a gold grind¬ 
ing mill, a gold oven and a gold cooking vessel. He in¬ 
structed the sowars to bring Pem Sa to him, should he fail to 
pay everything he had ordered. The sowars reached Garha 
after 8 days, where they found Pem Sa at his palace Madan 

N 
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Mahal, and Hirde Si absent on a hunting expedition. Pern Sa 
was informed by the sowars of the Emperor's orders, and 
he promised to pay. The Sonars began at his orders to 
prepare a chulha, chakkl and hand! of gold. Pent Sa then took 
his food and Hirde Sa returned from the jungles, and found 
the sowars and their horses present at the gate of the Madan 
Mahal. Hirde Sa wished to pass through, but was prevented 
by them ; he was offended and he beat all the five sowars. 
When he saw the goldsmiths working, he said to the sowars 
that it was very wrong of them to have forced his father to 
get things made of gold which did not belong to him. He 
told them also that one Lakhfi Banjara had visited Garlia 
once and left the gold in question there, when his pack- 
bullocks on which he brought the gold there died. So say¬ 
ing Hirde Sa went into the Mahal and spoke to his father. 
He returned to the goldsmiths, turned them out, and took 
back all the gold which they were working with. He kept 
back the money also and prepared to go to Delhi. Pie asked 
NcgT Pardhan his Bhat and some sowars of his own to ac¬ 
company him. The Emperor’s sowais were ordered by him 
to return. Hirde Sa took 12 cartloads of tiger and leopard 
skins with him. They all reached Delhi and encamped in 
a grove outside the city. Information was sent to the Em¬ 
peror that Hirde Sa had arrived and encamped in a grove 
where camping was prohibited by the Emperor. The Em¬ 
peror rebuked his five sowars for neither bringing the takoli 
nor Pern Sa, but they said that Pern Sa was too old and that his 
son Hirde Sa had come in his stead Hirde Sa was sent for 
and he went on horseback with tiie 12 carts of tiger skins. 
On reaching the Emperor’s Mahal Hirde Sd saluted the Em¬ 
peror, remaining all the time on horseback. The Emperor 
became angry with Hirde Sa at this insult, and ordered him 
to pay him at once nine lakhs of rupees for Garha, nine lakhs 
for Mandla, a gold grinding mill, a gold oven and a gold 
cooking pot. Piirde Sa said that the Emperor had given 
valuable territory to other kings and only jungle to his father, 
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that gold is not to be found in jungles, that his ancestors and 
his father killed tigers and bears and colonised Garha, that 
his father was too poor and could not pay any money and 
that if payment was insisted on. his father and he would 
abandon the country. At this the Emperor said that he 
must be a rich man seeing that he had erected the Madan 
Mahal at a cost of many lakhs of rupees. Hirde Sa then 
showed the skins of the tigers, bears and leopards. He said 
that he got rewards from sdhiikdrs and rich people for show- 
ing the skins and this was how his family had won wealth and 
reputation. The Emperor was amused at this story, and also 
at the requestor llirdc Sa. for an in dm from the Emperor for 
showing the skins; lie therefore waived his claim to tribute 
and gave a sannd inscribed on brass and lead plates bestow¬ 
ing the principalities of Garha and Mandla to be held free of 
tribute. The Emperor gave twelve rnaunds of gold to Hirde 
Sa, who returned home and was welcomed by his family, 
who had become very anxious about him. 

The Gonds are short, dark and muscular with flat 
features and low foreheads. They are faithful and hard¬ 
working as servants, though not very intelligent. Their 
worst vice is drink, to which they are much addicted: few 
holidays, weddings, or funerals pass without drunkenness: 
at the Pol a and the Holi especially they get exceedingly 
drunk, and a wedding would hardly be thought legal without 
general drinking to excess. The Holt is their great festival; 
any official who would pass through Gondi villages at that 
time must prepare himself with plenty of small change, or 
he will have to run the gauntlet of a number of Gond ladies 
who will pelt him with sticks and small stones and very 
likely give him a smart cut or two as well il he doesn t pay 
his footing. 

Gonds burn their dead as a rule ; the ashes are placed 
under cknbutras with stone sides which are usually found 
outside most Gond villages and are known as Hid pan at or 
giuhiit. 
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A remarkable movement is at the present time (1906) 
taking place among the Gond caste. At the instigation of a 
few of their leading men who were desirous of raising their 
caste in the social scale, they bound themselves to abstain 
from impure food, from ploughing with cows and from liquor 
drinking. The movement has lasted for a few months only, 
but it has spread over the whole of Baihar and its adherents 
have at any rate withstood the temptations of one marriage 
season. 

59. The Marars or Mfdis are a very important caste in 

Balaghat, numbering 41,617 or 13 per 

Marars. 

cent of the population. Nine villages 
are owned by the caste. They are specially numerous along 
the banks of those rivers that bring down a good deal of 
alluvial deposit, such as the Son, Deo, Ghisarl and Chunnai. 
Their caste profession is garden cultivation and they are 
great growers of tobacco and sugarcane. They mostly irri¬ 
gate by a dhckli or dipping lift, from temporary wells or from 
water holes in rivers. The pole of the lift has a kerosine tin 
suspended from the end to hold the water and the other end 
is counterweighted, to make the water easier to lift. In 
Lanji there is a different form of lift exactly like a pycollah ; 
a hollowed tree trunk is worked on a fulcrum ; the end of it 
nearest the water is hung from a beam and lowered by a 
man standing on it till it dips into the water, and suddenly 
pulled up when it is full of water by the man who works it 
transferring his weight to the further end. This jerks the 
water up, and it runs along the hollow of the log into the 
water channel. This method can only be employed for 
a lift of a foot or two, but it gives good results, espe¬ 
cially when several men work on a row of such lifts 
side by side. For sugarcane and tobacco the mot is usually 
employed. The tobacco cultivation of the caste on the 
Son and the upper Wainganga is especially noted. Near 
Lanji the large cane is cultivated, and in the rest of the 
District the lighter kalhai cane. The Marars do general 
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cultivation as well; but as a caste are not considered 
skilled agriculturists. The proverb about their cultivating 
status is—- 

Mar dr, Mdlijote tali , 

Tali margai , 

Dhare kuddli. 

‘ The Marar or Mali yokes cows ; if the cow dies, he takes 
to the pick-axe:’ implying that he is usually not rich 
enough to keep bullocks. Ponwars look down on them as 
growers of petty crops like satnd and kutki : these are very 
often taken as catch crops off the light alluvial soils in which 
the Marar docs his garden cultivation. It is necessary for 
the Marar's business for one member at least of his family to 
go to market with his vegetables ; and the Mararin is a note¬ 
worthy feature in all bazars, sitting with her basket or gar¬ 
ment spread on the ground, full of white onions and garlic, 
purple brinjals, and scarlet chillies, with a few handfuls of 
some strongly flavoured green stuff, such as metlii or other 
kinds of bhaji. Whether from the publicity which it entails 
on their women or from whatever cause, the Mararin 
docs not bear the best of reputations for chastity: and is 
usually considered rather a bold, coarse creature. Her 
distinctive attire lies in the way she ties up her dhoti 
so as to leave a tail sticking up behind, whence the proverb 
shouted after her by rude little boys: ‘ On this roof and 

on that roof jump, monkey. Pull the tail of the Mararin, 
monkey ’. She also rejoices in a very large tikli on her fore¬ 
head and in a peculiar kind of angia (waistcoat). The caste 
are usually considered rather clannish and morose. They live 
in communities by themselves, and nearly always inhabit a 
separate hamlet of the village. The Marars of a certain 
place are said to have boycotted a village carpenter who 
lost an axe belonging to one of their number, so that he had 
to leave the neighbourhood for lack of custom. Instances are 
not wanting of their combining to turn out an unpopular 
rnalguzar, or refusing to pay runt. They are not celebrated 
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for tlieir cleanliness as a caste. A polite way of addressing 
a Marar is to call him ‘ Patel.’ 

Physically the Marar is rather a poor looking creature, 
dark and undersized: but the women are often not bad look¬ 
ing, and, when dressed up in their best at a wedding, rattling 
their castanets, and waving light coloured silk handkerchiefs, 
give a very graceful dance. 

The Marars are great worshippers of Devi; they often 
hold their weddings in front of her temple, and sacrifice large 
numbers of goats to their favourite goddess at her festival 
in the month of Magh. A good many Marars, especially in 
east Bhlmlat and Saletekrl, are Kabirpanthis and wear the 
necklace of that caste: but they appear to marry among their 
Hindu caste fellows none the less, provided they belong to 
the right kuls and golras■ T he caste admits the custom of 
salld palld or exchanging sisters in marriage. They are 
alleged to have a custom at weddings, known as kondia , of 
shutting up a young man whom they call the sand all night 
among a roomful of women : he is at liberty to seize and have 
intercourse with any of them he can catch ; while they are 
allowed to beat him as much as they like. It is said that he 
seldom has much cause to congratulate himself. 

60. The most interesting, because the least civilised, of 
the forest races of the District, are the 
Bnigas. The word Baiga has two dis¬ 
tinct significations (i) a member of the Baiga caste, (2) (es¬ 
pecially in Chhnlusgarh) a wizard, who is usually of some 
aboriginal caste. The members of this profession are found 
in many villages all over the District: and their services are 
much in request in averting cholera or other misfortunes 
from the village, or in curing snake-bite, etc. The Baiga 
caste also is always supposed to possess certain magical 
powers: and it seems probable that the professional Baiga 
owes his name to the caste. 

In the Balaghat District, Baigas are found solely in the 
forest uplands, save in one village in the Mau pargana. 
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There arc 3,442 of the caste in the District. The caste is 
divided into the following subcastes—Binjhwar, Barotia, 
Narotia, Raibhaina, Kondwan and Gondwaina. Of these 
the Binjhwars are the highest; lliey abstain from the flesh of 
the bison: the Gondwaina are the lowest, being said to eat 
the flesh of monkeys and domestic cattle. The Baigas give 
the following account of their origin :— 

Nangfi Baigci and Nangt Baigin were the first created 
human beings, and were given their choice as to what call¬ 
ing they would follow. They at once elected to live by 
cutting down jungle. They had two sons, one of whom 
remained a Baig.i and the other became a Gond, and a tiller 
of the land. These two sons married their own sisters, who 
were born after them, and from these two couples are 
descended the whole human race. The descendants of the 
cider have continued Baigas, but those of the younger have 
split up into the various castes, tribes, and people that now 
inhabit the earth. Another story is, that once upon a time 
Bhagwan invited all men to a great feast. On one side he 
placed rice and meat curry for the Brahmans and Hindus, and 
on the other side chapdlis, sugar and ghl for the Gonds and 
Baigas. Just as all were sitting down to eat, a rat ran out 
of a hole, and immediately all the Gonds and Baigas made a 
clash to catch it. While they were doing this, the Brahmans 
and Hindus left their places and took possession of the 
chapdlis, sugar and g/rl, in the places that had been arranged 
for the Gonds and Baigas. 

The true origin of the Baiga caste is obscure. It would 
appear that they are an older and less civilised caste than 
the Gonds whom they even now speak of as kirsdns or 
cultivators, and were probably living as a forest tribe when 
the Goods were a ruling caste, many of whom dwelt in 
cities. They are believed to have lost their own language, 
though they have a certain number of words and expres¬ 
sions peculiar to the caste. In their natural state they 
dwell in bamboo wattled huts, with grass roofs, neatly 
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arranged in tlie form of a quadrangle round a central space. 
Their viltages are always clean, principally because they 
rarely inhabit the same spot for any length of time to¬ 
gether. Their houses are very low, and the doors are not 
more than 3 or 4 feet high. Baigas are extraordinarily 
suspicious of strangers: and as soon as the traveller is 
seen approaching, they disappear from their huts into 
the surrounding jungle, leaving behind their women and 
children who cannot be taken for bcgdr, the fate their flight 
is intended to avoid. Despite their terror of strangers, they 
are desperately fearless shikaris : and many are the stories 
told of their prowess in attacking and slaying panthers on 
foot with no other weapon than spear or axe. If one of two 
Baigas is carried oft' by a tiger, the survivor will almost 
always make a determined and often successful attempt to 
rescue him, with nothing more formidable than a stick or an 
axe. The Baiga never seems afraid of a tiger: indeed some 
close affinity is thought to exist between the Baiga and this 
animal; the Baiga is supposed to be able to avert its visits, 
or lay the ghost of the man who has been killed by a man- 
eater, and prevent it from following its slayer and pointing 
out to him fresh victims. With snare, axe, spear, and 
poisoned arrow there arc few denizens of the forest or 
stream that the Baiga cannot make sure of: and few, be it 
added, that he is unwilling to eat. He is particularly skilled 
at snares and deadfalls: it is a very amusing sight to see a 
full grown pig suspended by the leg from a tree by a Baiga 
snare, and rending the air with its shrieks, while the Baigas 
stand round rejoicing over the prospective feast. He is, as 
his legends say, king of the jungle: when in his native hills 
he need never fear any ordinary failure of crops. It was 
only in 1897 and 1900 that the Baigas needed help, and 
even then not everywhere. Even in a famine year a Baiga 
can collect a large basketful of roots in a single day, and if 
the bamboo seeds, he is amply provided for. Baigas are a 
difficult subject for famine relief, however; even quadrupled 
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rates for earth work will not tempt them; the making of 
baskets, and mats, the cutting of bamboos, felling and logging 
are almost the only works suitable for them. They never 
dwell in a village with other castes, but in some out of the 
way forest-hidden hamlet: they never came forward for 
relief in 1897, and hamlets of starving Baigas were found 
only a few hundred yards away from villages where relief 
operations of all sorts were in full swing. The other vil¬ 
lagers pleaded in excuse that they hadn’t remembered the 
Baigas: while the Baigas had said they didn’t know that 
Government assistance was meant for Baigas. 

61. The earliest descriptions of Baihar show the Baigas 
and other forest tribes ranging over 
BiiiKas" 1 * 18 t0 clvll ' se the jungles at will and performing the 
destructive rites of bewar cultivation 
far and wide- A description of this method of cultivation 
is given elsewhere in this work. But it may be mentioned 
here that bewar and dahia are, according to Colonel Bloom¬ 
field, not the same thing, the former applying to cases where 
jungle is felled and burned in situ : the latter to where it is 
removed and burned elsewhere, The restriction of this 
cultivation proved difficult at first, and was much resented: 
now, however, it has been entirely confined to the precipitous 
hills of the upper zamindaris, where there is no land suitable 
for any other kind of cultivation nor forest worth preserving. 
A settlement was made near BhanderT, where six villages 
were reserved for the dispossessed Baigas; and a determined 
attempt made to teach them cultivation. Grain and cattle 
were given them : the first was eaten at once, and the 
second went the same way very soon after. Officials were 
appointed to see that the seed was actually sown; the 
Bai gas waited till they had gone and dug up the seed; 
while the cattle in spite of all precautions and supervision 
invariably developed diseases, as a result of which they 
found their way, sooner or later, to the Baiga's cooking 
pot. The attempt to teach this wild tribe to cultivate has 
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failed: they make excellent forest villagers, and there 
will always be a place in life for them in the working of 
the big sw/forests of the north of the District, where their 
axes will earn them a good livelihood. The Baigii is 
always in demand as a shikari , and the demand is likely 
to increase if the opening up of the District as a shooting 
resort leaves the Baihar uplands, as it threatens to do, with 
more shikaris than game. The Baiga is reputed a great 
magician : besides the power he possesses over the tiger, 
he is skilled in the knowledge of forest plants and roots, 
and of all kinds of spells. Many and weird are the simples 
which the Baiga’s travelling scrip contains. Among these a 
dried bat has the chief place: this the Baiga says he uses to 
charm his nets with, that the prey may catch in them as the 
bat's claws catch in whatever it touches. 

62. His dress is of the scantiest: and is the very least 
compatible with decency. It consists 

Dress and appearance. 

of a scrap 0 1 rag an inch or two wide 
round his waist. His women folk are somewhat more 
decently clad in a single cloth round the waist, one end of 
which is passed over the shoulder. A few necklaces of gaily 
coloured beads and bangles of glass complete their toilet. 

The following description of the Baiga in his native 
haunts by Mr. J. Lampard, from whose monograph much of 
this description is taken, may serve as a conclusion. 

‘ A Baiga is speedily discerned in a forest village bazar, 
'and is the most interesting object in it. His almost nude 
‘ figure, wild, tangled hair, innocent of such inventions as 
‘ brush or comb, lithe wiry limbs and jungly and uncivilised 
‘ appearance, mark him out at once. He generally brings a 
' few mats or baskets which he has made, or fruits, roots, 

‘ honey, horns of animals, or other jungle products which he 
‘ has collected, for sale, and with the sum obtained (a few 
' pice or annas at the most) he proceeds to make his weekly 
‘ purchases, changing his pice into cowrie shells, of which he 
‘ receives eighty for each one. He buys tobacco, salt, 
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' chillies and other sundries, besides as much kodon, kutkl, or 
‘ perhaps rice as he can afford, always leaving a trifle to be 
‘ expended at the liquor shop before departing for home. 
‘The various purchases are tied up in the corners of the bit 
• of rag twisted round his head; unlike pieces of cloth known 
‘ to civilisation, which usually have four corners, the Baiga's 
1 headgear appears to be nothing but corners, and when the 
‘shopping is done, the scrap of rag may have a dozen 
‘minute bundles tied up in it.’ 

63. The Ponwar is to Balaghat what the Kunbi is to 
Bcrfir or the Gujar to Hoshangabad: but 

Fen wars. . ... . , 

at the same time he is less entirely 

attached to the soil and its cultivation, and much more intelli¬ 
gent and cosmopolitan than either. One of the most intelli¬ 
gent officials in the Agricultural Department is a Ponwar, 
and several members of the caste have made large sums as 
forest and radway contractors in this District: Ponwar 
shikaris are also not uncommon. They are generally averse 
to sedentary occupations, and though quite ready to avail 
themselves of the advantages of primary education, they do 
not as a rule care to carry their studies to a point that would 
ensure their admission to the higher ranks of Government 
service. Very few of them are to be found as patwaris, 
constables or peons. They are a handsome race, with 
intelligent faces, unusually fair, with high foreheads, and 
often grey eyes. They are not as a rule above middle 
height, but they are active and hard working and by no 
means deficient in courage and animal spirits, or a sense 
of humour. They are clannish in the extreme, and to 
elucidate a criminal case in which no one but Ponwars 
are concerned, and in a Ponwar village, is usually a harder 
task than the average local police officer can tackle. 
At times they are apt to affect, in convex-sation with 
Government officials, a whining and unpleasant tone, 
especially when pleading their claim to some concession 
or other; and they are by no means lacking in astuteness 
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and are good hands at a bargain. But they are a pleasant, 
intelligent and plucky race, not easily cast down.by mis¬ 
fortune and always ready to attempt new enterprises in 
almost any direction save those indicated by the Agricultural 
Department. 

In the art of rice cultivation they are past masters. 
They are skilled tank builders, though perhaps hardly equal 
to the Kohlls of Chanda. But they excel especially in the 
mending and levelling of their fields, in neat transplantation, 
and in the choice and adaptation of the different varieties 
of rice to land of varying qualities. They are by no means 
specially efficient as labourers, though they and their wives 
do their fair share of field work; but they are well able 
to control the labour of others, especially of aborigines, 
through whom most of their tanks and other works are 
executed. It was on this caste that Lachman Naik relied for 
the colonisation of the Mau and Paraswara taluks, as Colonel 
Bloomfield did later in the case of Blumlat and Sarekha. Let 
a Ponwar patel see his way to acquiring a permanent title 
to a piece of land, and he will labour for years to improve it, 
in spite of illness or losses, and overcome obstacles that 
would deter almost any other caste. Some of these early 
Baihar settlers, who have by their own exertions in an 
honourable calling raised themselves from poverty to afflu¬ 
ence and yet retained the simple manners and devout life of 
their early days, are among the most favourable specimens 
of the caste. Moneylending is however an occupation that 
the richer members take to somewhat readily, and they prove 
unfortunately rather hard creditors as a class. 

64. The Ponwars, or Pramaras as they were called, are 

Kshatti iyas in origin. They are said 

Early history. 

to have ruled in Marwar and afterwards 
inMalwaandto have numbered among their caste the famous 
ruler of Ujjain, Vikramaditya. According to Mr. V, A. Smith, 
the Pramara dynasty of Ujjain began in the ninth and lasted 
till the thirteenth century; Bhoja and Munja were the two 
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principal Pramara rulers, and Vikramaditya belonged to 
another dynasty altogether. The name ‘ Dhakar ’ by which 
they are known, is said to have originated as follows :—A 
certain priest of Devi cut off his head and offered it to the 
goddess as an oblation. From this sprang four Kshattriya 
races Dhar ke Dhakar, Sir ke Ponwar, Bund ke Bundeld, 
Rakat ke Chauhdn. ‘From the trunk the Dhakar, from the 
head the Ponwar, from the drops the Bundela, from the blood 
the Chauhftn.’ Dhakar is considered a somewhat opprobri¬ 
ous way of addressing a Ponwar and it is perhaps the case 
that the term really belonged to an inferior but allied race. 
Apart from the Chanda inscription mentioning Pramaras, the 
earliest account speaks of them as having been expelled from 
Dhar in the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb and settling at 
Nagardhan near Ramtek. Hence they spread over Ambagarh 
and Chfindpur and gradually occupied much of Bhandara, 
Chanda and Balaghat, As a reward for help given to the 
Bhonslas in the Cuttack expedition, it is said that they were 
given waste lands to the west of the Wainganga river. 
Thence they found their way into Mau and Baihar as already 
described. The Districts where they predominate are SeonT, 
Balaghat, Bhandara, Chanda and Nagpur: in 1901 they 
numbered in these Districts 120,828 and in Balaghat alone 
41,106. 

65 Their caste customs do not differ in any marked way 

from those of the other Hindus of the 

Caste customs. 

District, 'lhey allow polygamy, and 
arc not very strict as to sexual offences within the caste, 
though they bitterly resent, and, if able, heavily revenge any 
attempt on the virtue of their women by an outsider. The 
men of the caste are on the other hand somewhat notorious 
for the freedom with which they enter into relations with the 
women of other castes, The marriage ceremonies consist 
first, of a betrothal at an early age; next, of the marriage 
proper. At this ceremony, a mandhd or Booth is erected at 
the house of both bride and bridegroom. The hoy first visits 
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the bride’s house to perform the mangar malt ceremony and 
on the same day the bride's father returns the visit. Next day, 
the lagun ceremony is performed. The hay at visits the bride's 
house : on this day there is bullock racing among the friends 
of the couple, and the household deities are worshipped. 

The tying of the wedding knot is performed, the bride 
and bridegroom sitting in two baskets with a doth hung 
between them. The hhdnwar ceremony is carried out on the 
following day, when the couple are made to walk five times 
round a bullock yoke. On the next day further ceremonies 
are performed, among them the throwing of water, dye, etc., 
over each other by the party. After this, the wedding party 
visits the bridegroom's house, when the same performance of 
throwing coloured water is gone through. This is the end of 
the wedding ceremony proper which costs from too to 500 
rupees in the case of a well-to-do family, though the bride’s 
parents have to spend less than the bridegroom's The 
gaund ceremony is performed when the girl arrives at the 
age of puberty and goes to her husband’s house. There is a 
quaint song among Ponwars, in which the mother gives her 
daughter, at the moment when she is leaving her house for 
that of her husband, some amusing advice. ‘ Become your 
‘mother-in-law’s favourite; slander your brothers-in-law; 
‘get your husband under your thumb : if lie will not agree to 
‘ separate from his family, tell him “ I am off to my mother’s 
‘house.’’ Get him under your control by any means, or 
‘ else break up the household ; leave all shame and modesty; 
‘ fear not the village officers or patel and pdndia. Go to them 
1 and tell them to settle your dispute.’ 

Widow-marriage is a great feature of Ponwar social 
life. Under the Rhonslas, the head of the caste, called the 
Sentlia, lived at Tumsar. All widows and women who had 
left their husbands, were entrusted to his keeping and he 
sold them to the highest bidder. This custom has entirely 
ceased and the price for a widow is now paid to her parents. 
When the widow is brought to the boundary of the village in 
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which the bridegroom lives, the axle of her cart is removed 
and a new one fixed in its place. 

One feature of the religious ceremonies of this caste is 
cm ious. A bunch of peacock’s feathers is worshipped by 
them in the month of Magh, under the name of Narain Deo. 
This deity is kept in the house of a Mahar, who brings it to 
the Ponwars when they wish to worship it; on this occasion 
the Mahar comes and eats in a Ponwfir s house and no Ponwar 
will eat until the Mahar has had his meal. 

The caste burn their dead, save in the case of infants and 
persons who have died a violent death. Ponwars, though 
Kshattriyas, do not wear the sacred thread, except that a 
householder when performing the shraddh ceremony, wears 
a janeo of sum grass. 

Ponwars keep fowls, and they eat the flesh of goats, 
fowls, game birds, fish, and of all wild animals with hoofs, 
including wild pig, but do not drink liquor. The vice of madak 
smoking appears to be on the increase among them. There 
is nothing special about their dress, though they are neatly 
clad as a rule. The women tattoo their hands and faces. 
They are much addicted to dances, plays and charades; the 
first are especially graceful performances. Their caste 
meetings are presided over by a man called Smdia, a member 
of the Katra gotra, the division of the caste to which the 
Tumsar Sendia belonged. He usually gets a substantial 
sum of money for presiding at caste feasts and absolving 
excommunicated parties. 

SOCIAL LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 

66 . A ilaklghat village is usually situated on the highest 

and best drained part of the village lands. 

Houses of cultivators. . 

It is compactly laid out, and as most 

of its house gardens are shaded by mango, tamarind or jdmun 
trees, the village at a distance looks like a grove. In the 
plains the houses, at any rate of the better class of people, are 
usually tiled; not so in Baihar, where the dreaded ' bard baje 
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ki dg' (fire in the middle of a hot weather day when there is 
always a high wind) often carries away the accumulated 
wealth of the village in the fierce blaze of an hour or two. 

The house of an ordinary cultivator is surrounded by a 
bamboo fence which encloses also his ban or garden, in which 
rain crops of semi, beans, barbat and maize are grown and very 
often a little tobacco. Sometimes the house is shut off from the 
garden by a back wall or fence, but more usually not. The 
doorway in the fence of the front yard is closed at night by a 
large bamboo latli called the darwdza. Inside this yard are 
one or more cattle-sheds at each side, and in the centre is a 
roofed-in pergola- like structure called a manda. The cattle 
sheds have as a rule two or three divisions; the plough cattle 
are kept separate from the cows and calves, in order to admit 
of the former being stall-fed at ploughing time. Against the 
wall of the shed and on the ground is a bamboo manger, and 
outside a trough of mahua wood called a donga , used for 
watering the cattle or feeding them with maud or rice water. 
In these kotds is usually a small loft, at about the height of a 
man’s head, called palwd manda, on which leaf rain-hats 
(chitord ), cattle yokes, etc., are placed. In the back yard the 
calves are tied up during the day and the carts are kept. 

The house is usually tiled in the plains and thatched in 
Baihar. The eaves come down to within about 4 feet of the 
ground; the roofing is placed over bamboos which in their 
turn are fixed on siwars, inclined from the drd, or roof tree. 
This is supported by two main posts called dharan. The 
inside of the roof is covered with oily soot, the result of years 
of cooking and the burning of gin and oil. On the roof mahua, 
her fruit, castor oil seeds, pulse, and various seeds and fruit are 
usually to be seen drying in the open season. Outside the 
verandah is a paint or pattl, a seat consisting of a split log 
mounted on legs. This is used to sit on, especially when any 
of the family have come in with muddy feet during the rains, 
and are waiting to have them washed. Various forms of 
doors exist: in the cattle sheds an argard or rdcha of wooden 
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bars is usually found: in the better houses a plank door: in 
less pretentious abodes a /at/d, either hung on a bamboo which 
can be slid along, or simply placed in front of the door. 

In the verandah (chhafni) is the rice huller and pounder. 
The first ( cluikkl ) is a stone mill, weighted with mud, and is 
used for roughly busking the rice. The second consists of a 
hole in a beam let into the ground, called okn, and a pestle 
called a imlsar■ the woman working it sits on the ground 
with the hole between her knees and pounds the rice; this 
completes the cleaning of the grain. In the plains the kdndi 
or foot lever rice busker is often found in place of this. The 
bucket { lijnd ), with which water is drawn up from the well 
with its rope, is also usually kept in the verandah. There, 
too, are found bundles of oddments like leaf plates, ( pathrl) 
pieces of carts, walking sticks, ox goads, and, in the case of 
a Good or a low caste, fishing traps and nets. Over the door 
a string from which are tied dried mango leaves is usually 
found, called a ill ran ; this is hung up at the birth of a child 
and is left for luck. There is usually a ledge by the doorpost 
to hold a lamp: along the walls of the house and verandah are 
numerous little shelves and recesses (ta/ccka), used to hold 
various small articles. Outsiders are not supposed to come 
further than the roof or just inside the door; and at any rate 
not to go beyond the roof tree or to pass through the house. 
A search by the police if inconsiderately conducted entails 
considerable inconvenience on the inhabitants; they have to 
throw away all their earthen pots used for food and any food 
there may be in the house. 

In the main room the most conspicuous object is usually 
the grain bin, a large structure of mud raised slightly 
above the ground and covered in with mud, except when the 
grain H contains is being used. One or more of these divide 
off the main room into several parts, which are used as 
separate sleeping chambers; in these wife, husband and 
children usually sleep at night. Beneath the bed in the cold 
weather is kept a ghitrsi or chafing dish of hot ashes; in the 
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colder parts of the District either the ghurst or a fire is kept 
burning till 9 o'clock in the morning save in the hot wea¬ 
ther ; and one or more of the household are always found in 
the verandah warming themselves. The unmarried adults 
sleep in the verandah if there is no room for them indoors. 
From the roof, which here, too, is black with the soot of 
years, hangs a great miscellany of articles ; bed clothes are 
placed on a hanging shelf or mdndhi ; while oil,g/iJ, milk, etc., 
are kept in pots also suspended from the roof to keep them 
out of the way of prowling animals. 

Words would fail to describe the extraordinary collec¬ 
tion of things to be found on the roof beams, shelves, floor 
and walls of this abode. Jliutas , swings for the children, 
sikhds (kaivar ropes), bullock bells, axes, sticks, pots and 
baskets of every shape and form, especially the neat covered 
baskets made of kans grass to hold clothes, ornaments, etc., 
maize cobs or barbat pods for seed, spools of string, the 
making of which is the local equivalent for fancy work, an 
employment for idle fingers in the rains: bags of all sorts 
of articles, such as scissors, looking glasses, little boxes of 
metal, dried indrawan fruit or other native medicine; all 
these are hung or placed about the house in picturesque 
confusion. Empty rice baskets ( karangl) are hanging from 
the roof. On the ground are the large earthen pots (gor) to 
hold husked rice, dal, etc.; and in the pav'd under the grain 
bin are winnowing fans, axes, sticks, etc. A dim religious 
light pervades the whole, and it is not easy for eyes un¬ 
accustomed to see into all the dark corners. The prevailing 
impression made by the tout ensemble is, that the entire con¬ 
tents, except the grain and the money and ornaments that 
are probably hidden in some unexpected corner, would not 
fetch five rupees at an auction; though in reality every article 
has its use and the whole would be difficult to replace for a 
much larger sunt. But the same is true in differing degrees of 
household furniture all over the world. One part of this room 
always contains the emblems of the deity; sometimes there are 
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even two chabutras, when Devi or the household god such as 
Dulha Deo is worshipped, the hom sacrifice is performed, or 
the jawdra is sown. Only caste fellows are allowed to come 
near the temple of the household god. The lamps used in 
the worship are exclusively the little earthen ones, burning 
cocoanut or other vegetable oil; kerosine oil is reserved for 
secular uses: and is burned as a rule in a three-spouted tin 
lamp without a wick. A separate room, if possible, but in 
any case a part of the main room or verandah, separated off 
by a wall or tattl, is kept for the family kitchen. Sometimes 
more places than one are allotted for this purpose, to avoid a 
leaky roof or an inconvenient wind. The family are very 
careful not to allow any person whose presence would defile 
their utensils, or any such animal as a donkey or pig to 
enter this room. Here are one or more chulhas , a hearth 
made of baked earth shaped like a horse shoe, to cook at; and 
an inii, consisting of two earthen sides, rather like a chtilha , 
on which is stood the pot of rice after cooking : it is then 
tipped up and the rice-water is poured oft' into a shallow pan 
or lunula which stands on the floor below the pot between 
the sides of the irnl. The slab for grinding spices ( sll ) 
and the roller ( lo>hd), both of stone, are kept here. To 
lift earthenware pots oft’ the fire a cloth is wrapped round 
them; while for brass pots the khctrcholl or tongs are 
used. 

Firewood is stacked in the verandah in the rains; in the 
open season a heap of firewood and a stack of cowdung 
cakes are kept in the bdri. Cowdung cakes are usually dried 
on the ground in Baihar: in Balaghat they are often to be 
seen sticking to the wall of the house. 

The picture would not be complete without remarking 
on the spotless cleanliness of the floor and walls of all the 
rooms—smeared with mud and whitened, often with a dado 
of red ochre or yellow colouring: and on the queer faint 
smell, unlike anything else, a mixture of cleanliness and 
stuffiness, smoke, rice water, burned gin and spice, that 
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pervades the liouses of an Indian village, and once smelt 
will not be easily forgotten. 

67. The ivdra, as the patel's house is called, is built 
mostly of clay but sometimes of brick. 

Better class houses. 

It is surrounded by a long blank wall 
fronting the village street, which on its inner side forms, 
with the assistance of a sloping roof, a series of sheds for 
cattle and stores for carts and miscellaneous agricultural 
lumber. On each side of the main entrance gate as a rule 
is the baugala, as it is called, where travellers whose posi¬ 
tion entitles them to the patel’s hospitality are accommodated. 
Within is a courtyard, in which cattle, goats and the patel's 
screaming pony are tethered, while cats and dogs and calves 
wander at will. 

The dwelling house proper fronts on this courtyard ; 
on the shady side of it is a loggia or verandah, in which the 
patel receives his visitors. It is usually adorned with pic¬ 
tures alleged to represent horses, elephants, deities, Euro¬ 
pean soldiers and other common objects of the country, 
executed in fiery blues and reds. The roof and pillars of 
this structure are often made out of noble beams of leak or 
sal, bearing testimony to a time when the forests must have 
been more worthy the name than now-a-days ; they are usually 
finely carved. To the wdra repair the villagers when the 
patel’s seedbins are opened before the rains, when a pun¬ 
ch ay at is held to settle any village or caste dispute, when a 
local inquiry is being held by the police, and on a hundred 
and one other occasions. 

The only form of house ornamentation attempted by the 
poorer class is usually the work, of Goods or Ahirs and 
consists of swastikas and various other patterns laid out on 
the mud wall in red and white earths. Manure is stacked 
either in the bans or gardens or in some spot outside the 
village. Sometimes it is pitted, more usually it is thrown 
out anyhow in heaps and allowed to ‘ waste its sweetness on 
the desert air’ in the hot weather months. The village 
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roads arc cleaner or rather less filthy than in Nagpur and 
Wardhd: but not so clean as in the northern Districts. They 
arc swept and the rubbish burned whenever any official is 
expected on tour : and perhaps at other times. There are 
usually one or two wells, and the better castes are not 
badly off for drinking water : the lower castes mostly have to 
resul t to the nearest nullah or tank. 

68. Rarely is a village to be found without its pipal or 
bar tree where a chabulra and images 

Village life. . 

are erected in honour of the local gods, 
and afford a meeting place for the village elders in the even¬ 
ing. The cultivator rises at 3 to 4 a.m., and in the ploughing 
season will give his cattle a drink of lice water, smoke a 
chilant , loose the cattle for grazing, and start ploughing at 
6 a.m., breaking off at noon, when he will take his 
sidhdri which he has brought with him to the field in a 
gnil^d or small pot. The cattle graze and rest till 3 p.m. 
when he ploughs again till 5 p.m. ; he lets his cattle graze 
again till 6 p.m. when he goes home and after a hot bath has 
his dinner. But life is less strenuous in the off season. In 
the higher and colder parts of the District, the daily habits of 
the. people arc somewhat different from what they are in the 
plain. Up till 9 or 10 o’clock during the colder months 
little groups may be seen on the sunny side of the walls, or 
in the courtyards of houses, warming themselves with wood 
fires or chafing dishes. I11 the plains the labourers go out to 
their work and return to eat considerably earlier than in 
Baihar. The village herd takes its departure early in the 
morning, though private herds usually go out earlier still. 
Labourers in Baihar do not make a move before 9 or 
10 a.m. ; they return home about 3 p.m. for the midday meal, 
then go out to the fields again; returning before dusk or for 
the evening meal. Lamps arc lighted as it grows dark ; the 
groups gradually leave the village chabfttras and roads : and 
engaged in cooking or eating his dinner. After 
-Imi a smoke with some friend or neighbour and 
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so to bed. There are usually one or more people in the 
village who can play oil some kind of instrument and to their 
houses people often repair for a musical evening. Every 
part of the day and every season of the year has its 
appropriate class of tune, and to start a tune out of season 
is reckoned a solecism. The recognised terms for describing 
time are, sakari, sunrise: banihdrvera, 8 to 9 am .; dopahar, 
midday; tnaha/ni, 3 p . m . when the midday meal is over and 
ploughing started ; birani or parag, when ploughing is start¬ 
ed ; diyd batti lagane hi wakat , lamp lighting time or about 
7-30; jewan rat , dinner time, or about 8 or 9 p . m .; sopari rat, 
or bed time, which is usually 10 p . m . ; adhi rat, midnight; 
pa/tat, or about 3 to 4 a . m . when the buffaloes are let out to 
graze. The daily life of a cultivator’s wife is as follows: — 
She rises a little before her husband, collects the droppings 
of the cattle from the shed, cleans up the house and angmt, 
fetches water from the well, washes the clothes and cooks 
the morning meal, which she eats after her husband. She 
then goes to the field to take her share in the work of culti¬ 
vation. If her husband has not taken food with him, she 
fetches it for him. She works in the field all day till 
5 p . m . when she comes home and has a bath: she then gets 
her husband’s bath and dinner ready for him. Her only re¬ 
gular amusements are her weekly marketing and her chat 
with her neighbours at the well or bathing ghat, when they 
compare notes on the characters of their husbands, and tear 
to tatters the reputations of absent friends, much like the 
rest of their sex in other lands. 

Bathing is not very carefully practised in this District, 
especially in Baibar, where a hasty rinse of feet, face, and 
hands as soon as the day is warm enough, completes the 
villager's breakfast toilet ; and if he does as much again in 
the evening he is quite satisfied, a complete wash being 
reserved for great occasions. 

The population of the village consists ir 
place of the patel and his relations, the tena 
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Baniii, the Sonar, and the better class weavers. There 
is not much difference in the appearance of these, most 
of them being well dressed, with bordered dhotis, fairly 
new clothes and silver ornaments. White is the prevailing 
colour everywhere; while blue and red are the colours 
most affected by the women. In the parts of the District 
bordering on Chhattlsgarh and in the case of Gonds every¬ 
where, the women usually wear white. The clothing as a 
rule is less highly coloured than in the Nagpur-Wardha 
country: the red and white pagn especially not being often 
found, while the band! or wadded coat of the northern Dis¬ 
tricts is quite absent, even in Baihar. The proletariat of 
Mahars, Chamars, Gonds and labourers of all sorts are dress¬ 
ed much as they are everywhere and remind one of the 
proverb “ hot l to dhoti ua hod Ian god" (if there is enough 
cloth, a dhoti , if not, then a langotl). Many of the lower 
castes make their daily bread in somewhat unsavoury ways; 
they keep pigs, which have a way of poking their noses into 
the houses of better class Hindus, where they are anything 
but welcome: however, as long as a pig will sell for Rs. 3 for 
sacrificial purposes, he is likely to remain. As a rule public 
opinion compels pig owners to erect huts for the creatures 
outside the village site: in many Baihar villages truly noble 
piggeries arc to be seen, the animal being better housed 
than his master. In a separate tola, where the Chamar plies 
his trade, skins are soaking in pots or hanging from trees; 
the ground is covered with bits of hides, rotten meat and 
tanning materials, among which children and puppies crawl. 

Apart from the regular village servants of whom an 
account is given elsewhere, there are a few persons who 
fulfil various miscellaneous functions. Where there are 
Ponwars, they have a priest of the Mahar caste to tell them 
auspicious days. The Garpagari is found in some villages : 
lie is supposed to ward oft’ hailstorms. There is often a 
Baig.l who deals in simple remedies and charms; he is usually 
a Gond by caste. The Pdndia or writer may be of any 
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caste; lie writes reports and petitions and often acts as 
private tutor to the patel's children. 

69. No account of the village would be complete without 

a description of its land. The land of 

Village lands, 

most villages in this District consists of 
slightly sloping rice fields, covered with mahua trees, especi¬ 
ally at the top of the slopes, where the land is not sown 
and where the cattle graze. The lowest-lying fields are 
the best, and usually contain enough mixture of black soil to 
make a doublecrop possible. Higher up the slope are yellow 
soil rice fields : and in the poorest land, open field cultiva¬ 
tion of millets and oilseeds. 

One or more tanks, often constructed with much skill, 
and fed by channels which run along contours, arc a most 
important feature. The tanks are usually under the patel’s 
charge, and lie settles when to open the irrigation channels, 
and takes the bulk of the water for his own fields. In the 
rains, the village lands, viewed from a neighbouring height, 
are picturesque in the extreme. Patches of bright green, 
representing the rice nurseries, are interspersed with the 
darker fields to which the rice has yet to be transplanted, 
while everywhere little companies of red-robed women are 
seen, busily uprooting the seedlings. A few months later, 
and the fields are a sea of golden rice with their hanks cover¬ 
ed with hedgelike rows of pigeon pea or beans; all this is cut 
by December, and in January the fields are nearly bare, save 
for the bright blue of linseed and vetch, and the green of 
the wheat and gram, while a stack of rice straw and a team 
of bullocks patiently circling the threshing floor, marks the 
site of each tenant’s holding. The unpicturesque months are 
April and May, when there is nothing to relieve the bare 
stubble fields save the fresh rose coloured foliage of the 
mahua trees and here and there the flame of the pnlas. This 
is not the least enjoyable time for the villagers; weddings 
are the order of the day, and numerous are the processions 
of carts with gaily decorated tops followed by horses with 
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gaudy trappings, with a band of drummers in the forefront. 
The village shikari is pressed into the service to come and 
fire off his gun to lend bclat to the proceedings, regardless 
of the terms of his No. XI license. Others on business intent 
are off with their carts to sell grain or to visit the jungles. 
All these pursuits must come to an end with the breaking of 
the monsoon, when the orderly procession of the farmer’s 
yearly toil begins again. 

70. The games played by the children are strictly regu¬ 

lated by the season. In the hot weather 

Children’s games, . 

lonpatiy Hop Scotch) is in force, especi¬ 
ally on moonlight nights ; and kho or touch last is another fav¬ 
ourite. In the rains the children practise walking on stilts 
(pavuri or ghirl ), this is left off at the Polaand the stilts car¬ 
ried to and left at the village boundary. In the cold weather 
goli or marbles, kite flying, gUe dan, (tip cat), ankh mundl 
(blind man’s buff'), hip 1 chupi (hide and seek) and plmgri (this 
last is not a very polite game), are the chief amusements. In 
the late cold weather and during the Holi time children ride on 
the shiingd (see-saw). The shtmgd is burned in the Holi fire. 

71. The local medicine man is a good deal in evidence 

in the District, and many persons of 
Village remedies. , _ . . 

some education and position prefer his 

ministrations to those of the accredited hospital assistants. 
A severe wound, a broken limb, or a carbuncle, however, 
usually induces a visit to the Government dispensary, and 
cases of snake bite are also sometimes brought. The village 
pharmacopoeia is usually as disgusting as it is irrational ; the 
excreta of various animals being a very frequent ingredient. 
A common emetic is the excreta of cats mixed with bugs. 
Surprising stories of cures, however, are not infrequent: a 
well authenticated case of recovery from snake bite is given 
below as observed by a European officer ; and if the patient 
was not suffering from hysteria after being bitten by a non- 
poisonous snake, the recovery is indeed remarkable, ‘ The 
‘ mukaddam of one of the gangs had been bitten by a snake 
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‘ and was to all appearances dying. When I arrived on the 
‘ scene the man had been bitten some I to 2 hours previously 
‘and was quite unconscious, his limbs were falling about, 
‘when moved, like those of a corpse, the muscles of his throat 
‘ were stiff and rigid, his teeth were tight locked, and every two 
‘ or three minutes a spasm or shudder passed through his frame. 
‘On the outside of his foot was a single spot of thin blood. 

‘ Some one suggested that the patient should be taken to 
‘ Bagholi about a mile away, and vve put the man into a cart 
‘ and took him off. Chattan Ponwar was sent for and until 
‘he came the patient was lifted up by 4 or 5 men and rubbed 
‘ all over with the hand. Then two young Ponwars took each 
‘one an ear in his hand and sang into them, blowing down 
‘ the ears at intervals, a Ponwar boy of about 12 years old 
‘ put his thumb and forefinger round the ankle of the vvound- 
‘ ed foot and, rubbing it round, sang a song. In about five 
‘minutes the patient's eyes opened and the muscles,of the 
‘jaw relaxed. As soon as he could open the patient’s mouth 
‘ without the use of undue force, Chattan Ponwar put what 
‘looked like a piece of dead stick between the patient’s lips : 

‘ in five minutes the patient was chewing it, and in 10 minutes 
‘ was talking in a dazed manner. None of the Ponwars 
‘ would accept money.’ 

72. The ceremonies of the District are almost invariably 

either those practised in the southern 

Ceremonies. 

(dakhuii) country, or those of the ab- 
original tribes. Those described below might be performed 
by members of a good Hindu caste ; where the ceremonies 
of low caste or aborigines differ widely from these, the 
difference has been remarked on. There are many persons 
born in northern Districts who have settled in Bfiliighat: 
these keep up the customs of their own country, but they 
are so few in number that no attempt has been made to 
give any account of their customs. Similarly, many of the 
Gonds have become completely Hinduised, and their rites 
approximate to those of good caste Hindus. 
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73. When a child is about to be born, the dai or midwife 
is sent for; she is usually a womah of 
one of the lowest castes such as Mah&T 
or Basor. The kotwars wife not infrequently fills this 
office, a fact which conduces to the accuracy of our vital 
statistics. The dai oils and massages the expectant mother, 
to ease as far as possible the entry of the infant into this 
world of trouble. The mother has to lie on the ground, 
where clothes are spread for her; she is not allowed to lie 
on a bed. After the child is born, the navel string is cut by 
the dai; she buries this and the placenta inside the house; 
and a fire is lit over the place. Numerous female friends 
and visitors usually make their appearance at this time and 
do their best to support and encourage the patient. But 
with the best of intentions the unfortunate mother very often 
perishes from lack of proper attendance and comfort. A 
fire is kept burning in the birth chamber; and the dai draws 
a line in front of the door to keep out evil, repeating at the 
same time certain charms. Oil the sixth day, the Nai and 
Dhobi are sent for; and the latter takes away and washes 
the clothes of all persons who were rendered impure by the 
birth. The clothes of the mother are however washed by 
the dai all the time of her impurity. On the 12th day many 
friends and relations come and a big feast is held, to which 
the barber is sent to call the guests. The mother sits on a 
wooden stool ( pirha ) holding the child in her lap or in a 
cradle. Round her feet the floor is ornamented with a figure 
made in rice flour or powdered stone in the shape of a St. 
Andrew’s cross with scalloped edges. Her feet are dyed 
with lac, and she is dressed out in her best clothes and 
richest ornaments. The guests bring rings, bracelets and 
other articles as a present for the child ; these they make a 
show of placing on the child’s hands or feet and afterwards 
make over to the mother. Those who have guns let them 
off outside the house, while those who have none give the 
fortunate holder of a gun licensee rupee or two to come and 
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fire e>ff his gun for them. On this day the ceremony of 
naipie-giving takes place. 1'he name is settled on after con¬ 
futing Brahmans, who decide by astrological calculations on 
a lucky name. Gonds and poorer people do not call in 
Brahmans on such an occasion. A rds kd ttdm or name of 
nativity is not often given to the people of this District. 
Horoscopes are only drawn for the richer classes. Birthdays 
are not observed. The name is usually pronounced by some 
one ot the elder members of the family, after it is generally 
agreed upon. This festival puts the family to considerable 
expense, as the Nai, Brahman, etc., expect to be handsomely 
fed on this occasion; a cow or a sum of money is usually 
given to the Brahman by those who can afford it. After the 
12th day the mother is allowed to go out of doors, when the 
Ghdt-mdria puja takes place; the nearest ghat is visited and 
there bathing and other ceremonies are performed. Up to 
this time the mother is considered unclean. 

74. When a man is at the point of death, he is placed 

on the ground with his head to the 

Death. 

north ; he is never allowed to die, ac¬ 
cording to the English expression, in his bed. All his rela¬ 
tions ( sapindds) sit round him ; the chief mourner holds his 
head in his lap and all touch the body with their hands. The 
corpse is taken out to burn as soon after death as may be ; 
if death occurs in the middle of the night, the mourners wait 
till morning. Children, sddhus , persons who have died of 
small-pox or by a violent death, and low castes are buried : 
every one else is burned. The corpse is placed on a thathri 
of bamboos, after being sprinkled with gitlal and haldl. A 
tilak is placed on the forehead of a male and a tikli on that 
of a female. The best and newest clothes are placed on the 
corpse and, in. the case of a woman who predeceases her 
husband, all her ornaments. Before taking the corpse away, 
the bangles of the widow are broken by a widow in front of 
the corpse. It was at this point that in ancient times a 
woman used to declare her intention of committing sati. A 
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very old man of about 80 years of age, a Garpagari of Bluri, 
stated that his grandmother committed salt in his presence by 
leaping into the grave where the corpse of her husband was 
lying, and perishing then and there, apparently from grief; 
she was buried with her husband. There are monu¬ 
ments of several salts in the District. Friends and neigh¬ 
bours attend a funeral irrespective of caste, but only the 
higher castes are allowed to touch or lift the corpse. When 
starting for the burning ghat, money and cowries are thrown 
about, which the poorer castes pick up : cries of ‘ Sal hai Ram 
Nam , Sal bole gat hat Baikunlh ka dam hai , are uttered by the 
mourners Half way to the ghat the corpse is set down, the 
bearers change their position, and paisa and raw rice and 
dal arc placed on the ground near it. The children and 
younger brother of the deceased go bare-headed. Fire from 
the house is carried with the funeral party in an earthen 
pot, and the materials for the funeral pyre ( chetka ) are 
also taken with them. The pyre is built up, and the corpse is 
placed on its face with its head to the north; after being strip¬ 
ped of all its clothes and ornaments, a piece of gold is placed 
in its mouth; indeed many persons have gold inserted in 
their teeth during life, perhaps to make sure of their having 
the necessary gold at death, a custom like that of the early 
Romans, alluded to in the law of the XII tables. The poorest 
people put a pice or two into the mouth. A quantity of the 
wood is placed over the corpse as well as under it; with the 
wood is placed cowduug and gin, and mustard ortilli oil is 
poured over the whole. In the case of wealthy men, scented 
oil is used. Kerosine oil is never used Everyone makes 
his reverence to the feet of the corpse; and the chief mour¬ 
ner, after imploring the protection of the departed soul on 
his family and descendants, lights the pyre on all sides. If 
the pyre is extinguished it must be lit again ; some castes stir 
up and feed the fire continuously till all is consumed : but 
usually the pyre is left for 3 days, though visits are paid 
in between to see that all is going on well. For these three 
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days the whole family is unclean, and must eat food cooked 
in some one else’s house. After these three days have elapsed, 
the mourners come to take up the ashes. The barber goes 
with them and shaves them completely save the eyebrows. 
The ashes are washed in the river or tank and the mourners 
bathe and wash their clothes. The bones are placed in a 
pot (gadgd). This is buried in the earth beneath or hung 
up in a tree, which must be either a nlm, a mango or a pipal. 
This pot has a cover on it, and above it is placed another 
pot containing water which is allowed to drip on to the pot 
containing the bones. Beside them is another pot with holes 
in it, in which a lamp is lighted at night. On returning to 
the house, a lamp is lit for 12 days on the ground where 
the deceased died. All the family mourn for 12 days and 
are unclean. They have to abstain from all food but dal 
and rice, they may not eat fish or meat, or drink liquor, or 
chew pan, or have sexual intercourse, or do anything except 
absolutely necessary work. On the third day, boiled rice, 
water and tilli are thrown to the crows; and on the 12th 
day, up to which time the chief mourner keeps his head 
shaved, the relations and friends approach him and comfort 
him; pan supdri is distributed and a pagri is tied on his head. 
In this District the panchnit, dasmt, etc., pindd ceremony is 
not performed save by Pardesls. Those who can afford it 
take the ashes away to the Nerbudda or Ganges as soon as 
conveniently possible. The Shivratri and the Ram Navami 
are favourite days for performing this ceremony. On 
arriving at the sacred place the chief mourner holds his two 
hands outspread, with the ashes, dub and khas grass and 
the pindas or funeral cakes in it. The Brahman performs 
his ceremonies and tells the mourner to throw the bones into 
the river. At the same time, the mourner mentions a 
number of articles of daily use and their price, that he 
wishes to offer to the deceased : the Brahman writes these 
down, accepts their price, says some mantras and assures the 
worshipper that they have reached their intended recipient. 
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The annual shraddh is performed on the piiripaksh in 
the month of Bhadon on the same tilhi of that period as that 
on which the deceased actually died. On this occasion the 
Nai is sent round to call Brahmans and relations to the feast 
and funeral cakes ( pindda ) are offered. 

75. As a rule early marriages among agriculturists are 

of rare occurrence, but they are com- 

Marriages. 

nion amongst Ponwars, Lodhls and 
Kunbls. In all castes the bridegroom’s father takes the initia¬ 
tive in arranging the marriage, which is celebrated at the 
house of the bride, except among Marars, Gonds and Alurs, 
when the bride goes to the bridegroom’s house. Among 
Ponwitrs there is a repeated exchange of visits from both 
sides over a period of a week or ten days. When negotia¬ 
tions are settled, the bridegroom’s father makes presents to 
the bride and the date of the sagai or betrothal is determined. 
The bridegroom’s father agrees to pay something in cash or 
kind; most of the costs of the marriage fail on the bride¬ 
groom’s family, and the bride’s father has to incur very little 
expense. Among the Ponwar caste, one family will marry a 
son to thed aughter of another, and in return give a daughter 
to the son of the other family, which is an economical way 
of arranging the matter, both sides escaping expense. On 
the betrothal day the bridegroom’s party goes in a procession 
to the bride’s house; the father of the boy bathes the feet 
of the bride and makes presents of clothes. The marriage 
date is then fixed either for the same or some subsequent 
year. Brahman priests arc seldom asked to fix dates 
The ryots believe that the gods are absent from earth only 
from Akhadi F.kddaAu to Kdrtik Kkddashi and return after 
the latter period. During the rest of the 8 months any time 
except Amdvashya (moonless nights) is appropriate. Among 
Phulmali Marars, the time for marriage is restricted to the 
first three days after Akhd Tij\ and on no other day can a 
marriage take place among the caste. Among Marars and 
Ahirs the marriage is solemnised before the shrine of Devi 
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outside the village, in the presence of the Deshmukh of the 
community; the bride and bridegroom are held in the lap of 
some relation and both bride and bridegroom keep throw¬ 
ing (than at each other, each protecting himself against the 
missiles of the other with a fan; while this throwing of (than 
goes on, the women of the community sing obscene songs. 
Among Kunbis and Ponwars, a man of the caste takes his 
seat on the top of the house, and just at sunset, while the 
bride and bridegroom and caste fellows are seated inside 
the mandwd , mutters, 

Ram Naora, Sz/d Ndri 
Lagan Lagle Saodhai 

Among Marars and Ahi'rs, all marriages in a village 
take place on one single day. There is a general invitation 
to all to attend. Whoever comes is welcome, and he must 
eat what is offered him without objection. Widow-mar¬ 
riages are common among all agricultural castes. It is 
curious that among Ponwars a Mahar is employed to worship 
Narayan Deoat marriages, and when Narayan Deo is being 
worshipped all caste restrictions are relaxed. Among Gadhe- 
wal Koshtls the father actually sells bis daughter for a sum 
down, though the marriage customs are formally observed. 

76. The villager who may feel inclined to make a pilgrim¬ 
age has the choice of several sacred 

Pilgrimages. 

spots oflocal celebrity, besides the more 
famous and more distant shrines. For the Shivratri festival 
there is first the Sawarjhori, a spot between the Bhondwa 
and Ahmadpur ghats, where the Sawarjhori nullah rises ; 
there is a cave here called Mahadeomandl, which is visited by 
numerous pilgrims from Seoni, Baihar and the plains. For 
the inhabitants of Katangi there is the Gaimukh in Bhandara 
District; and for dwellers in the south of the District, the 
Koteshwar temple at Lanji. 

For the Kartik punam festival there are numerous river 
saugams in various parts of the District; but the places more 
especially frequented are Madhpuri in Mandla, the sangam of 
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the Banjar and Jamunia in Bliimlat, that of the Ganga and 
Him in Seont near Sarekha, though this is less frequented 
now than it once was ; and the Jagpur ghat near Balaghat. 

For the Ram Navami there is Ramtek, and, at the begin¬ 
ning of Phagun, Hirdenagar near Mandla. Beside this, the 
well-to-do often visit Puri and the sacred places of Northern 
India. Example is very contagious in such cases, and if one 
or two leading men declare their intention of going, they are 
sure to have a number of followers. Such an instance 
occurred in 1904, when many of the leading men of the 
District visited the shrine of Badri Nath and one of them, the 
principal banker of the District, as a fitting close to an 
honourable and useful life had the supreme felicity of ending 
his days at that most sacred spot. Pandas from the sacred 
places often visit the District to look up their clients and 
collect their dues, though now-a-days it is more usual to 
remit these by money order. Parties of Brahmans carrying 
Ganges water not infrequently traverse the District in the 
course of their three years journey to Rameshwaram. Ganges 
water is usually sent by the Pandas through the agency of 
these men to their clients in the District, and it is an act of 
merit to send it on, after purchasing it, to be offered at the 
shrine of Rameshwaram. 

The Mandla-Rilaspur road, which skirts the north¬ 
eastern boundary of the District, was once a veritable 
1 pilgrim's way ’ to the shrine of Jagannath : and in bygone 
years crowds of pilgrims might be seen traversing it, raising 
at intervals their cry of ‘ Bom, Bom, Mahadeo’: but in these 
prosaic times it is deserted in favour of the railway, save by 
a few adventurous souls who think that more merit is 
acquired by making the dangerous and toilsome journey on 
foot. 

77. The chief festivals of the District are the Man 
the Gar (after the PIoli), and thn 

Fairs ami Festivals. ... 

or Narbod, (alter the Pola 
Mandai is on the day following the Diwali. It is 
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at certain places, as the holding of a Mandai was considered 
the exclusive privilege of zamtndars or rajas, and even now 
it is not usual to find a Mandai held anywhere save at what 
is or was the chief town or village of a zamindari or taluk. 
The Mandais of neighbouring places are sometimes arranged on 
successive days, so that they may draw as many patrons as 
possible, the principal town claiming the first turn. A booth 
is placed in some central spot where the leading man, 
under whose patronage the fair is held, sits with his friends 
and neighbours: and the lower caste people give themselves 
up to unlimited drinking. The Govvaras, for whom here as 
elsewhere the Diwali is a great day, get themselves up in 
their full holiday attire, with painted wooden swords, and 
cowrie-bedecked flutes of bamboo, and after being well 
primed with liquor, give their characteristic dance. The much 
more civilised and elaborate performances ( dandhar) of the 
Ponwars and more respectable castes are also given at this 
time. A double row of performers stand facing the spectators, 
with castanets or a piece of wood in one hand, and a coloured 
handkerchief in the other. These form the chorus, and as 
they sing, they wave their handkerchiefs in time with the 
music, and strike their sticks against their neighbours' or 
rattle their castanets. The musicians stand at the back, and 
in front are the actors. These perform some short piece well 
known to the people, usually representing the Ramllla story ; 
between each scene is a song by the chorus and often a comic 
interlude between buffoons. A man dressed up as an animal 
(such as a tiger or a dog) is usually a star performer. The 
jokes are often exceedingly coarse but amusing, and the sing¬ 
ing and dancing very good in their way. One of the dancers 
at least is dressed up as a female. A present is expected 
v the performers and they are not often disappointed, 
oarticular form of worship is performed at this time • 
the Gonds and Baigas sacrifice a pig and erect the 
a bamboo painted and ornamented with peacock's 
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The Holi is burned on the night before the Gar festival. 
It is lit at a special hour in the night, of which the pandit, if one 
be available, informs the people. No women are allowed to 
be present. The pile, which must be to the east of the village, 
is worshipped before it is set alight, A piece of semar 
wood is required to form part of the pile. The next day dust 
and stones are thrown about and abusive sentences are shout¬ 
ed out. The women and boys are now greatly in evidence* 
especially among Goods, and hold up visitors to their villages 
and extort blackmail. On the third day the unpleasant red 
powder that disfigures everyone’s clothes on that occasion is 
thrown about ; improper words are written up on the walls 
or stitched on to people's clothes; and general merriment, 
visiting, and pleasure taking, and, among the drinking castes 
liquor drinking, continue for five days 

The Gardeo festival begins about midday on the day 
after the Holf. The usual flinging of dirt and cowdung and 
red liquid goes on all the morning, which, combined with the 
abuse which is then freely given and taken without offence, 
deters most respectable people from going abroad. When the 
festival is to be held, the people go to worship at the temple 
of the god Gardeo; and thus return to the mandd where 
the miilguzar and other respectable persons are sitting; 
they salute them and rub their face and clothes with red 
powder. Vows are often fulfilled at this festival by persons 
yoking themselves like bullocks and drawing carts up and 
down in front of Gardeo: and women take this opportunity to 
pray that their barrenness may be removed. Years ago, this 
was the great hook-swinging festival. Some person ( Bhopd) 
possessed by the divine frenzy was fastened on to the high pole 
near the image of the god by a sort of giant-stride arrange¬ 
ment, and was whirled round seven times. It is said that 
originally the hooks were passed through the muscles of the 
back, though afterwards the people contented themselves 
with tying the victim on with rope. An attempt was made 
a few years ago at Linga (Paraswara) to revive the practice; 
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but the rope broke after two rounds, and deposited the per¬ 
former on the head of a lady who was looking on, with con¬ 
siderable damage to both. The Loliar was the usual person 
selected for this more honourable than pleasant post: but in 
these degenerate days a big brinjal is thought to do quite as 
well. 

The Pola, or, as it is called, the Jhdrthi, is the festival of 
the cattle. All day long the villagers fast: and in the evening 
they take out the cattle, which have been ornamented with red 
and green spots of paint on their bodies, and their horns gilt 
or bedecked with tassels, or scraps of gay coloured cloth, to a 
place to the east of the village, where they are made to stand 
under a bamboo frame on which a fringe of mango leaves is 
hung, the whole erection being called a turan. There the 
malguzar does puja and the people worship the cattle, per¬ 
haps in recompense for the sufferings they have inflicted on 
these unfortunate creatures during the rest of the year. 

78. The Narbod festival is held the day after the Pola, 
The people assemble in the last watch 

f«S. and Da ' of lhe n 'S ht ’ and g° with the child, ' en 

to the village boundary, carrying the 
stilts which are made at the Akhari festival, and have been 
the children’s playthings throughout the rains. They col¬ 
lect leaves of the wild asparagus (narbod), the filmy fronds 
of which are supposed to resemble the hairs of the demon 
Narbod. On arriving at the village boundary, they throw 
away their stilts as a token that the rains are over: and then 
with cries of Ida Plda Khdnsi Khokhld Gheunja re Narbod 
(an invocation to the god to free them of all diseases) they 
return to the village, where they amuse themselves with 
songs, wrestling, etc. 

The Dasahra festival is important and is widely observed, 
like the Mandai, at villages or towns where zamindars or 
rajas have lived. It is supposed to be in honour of Ram- 
chandra's victory over Rawan, the king of Lanka. Where 
the son (. Bauhinia) grows, the people visit the tree and collect 
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as many leaves as they can, which they exchange with 
their friends. Where the tree is not easy to find, the Dhi- 
niars fetch a branch from the jungles and plant it in the 
ground in a public place with mutual salutations. The name 
of the tree being son is supposed to represent the tradi¬ 
tional gold of Lanka : and it is thought that the carrying off 
of a good number of leaves will bring wealth and success for 
the next year. Cries of “Jai Rdmchandra Swdmt ki” accom¬ 
pany the ceremony, and in the evening everyone accom¬ 
panies the zamindar or principal person to his house with music 
and torches, and the songs of the Bhats. At the house of 
the zamindar, his wife is found standing with a pitcher of 
water on her head and a lighted lamp on it. She refuses to 
allow him to enter till lie gives her a small present. A goat 
is sacrificed at the gale, and the zamindar then enters 
his house where he salutes his mother, who gives him a pan 
leaf and a cocoanut; he touches her feet and gives her a 
rupee. The villagers come to the malguzar’s house about 
9 p.m. where they receive pan supari from the zamindar and 
in return give him a nazrdna of a rupee or two, while the 
mahdjans of the village have pagrls given them by the 
zamindar. The rest of the night is passed in listening to 
music and dancing. 

79. The methods of greeting each other employed by 

different relatives are not nearly so ela- 

Social observances. 

borate as in Cbbattlsgarh. A daugh¬ 
ter-in-law falls at the feet of her mother-in-law ; and with 
this exception the elder of two women touches the feet of 
the younger. The ordinary greeting among all classes of 
Hindus, men and women alike, is ‘Ram Ram’. A young 
married couple will not talk in the presence and hearing of 
their elders; a younger brother’s wife will not touch the 
clothes or bedding of her husband's elder brother, or remove 
the plates in which he has taken food. Among Mahaiodbis, 
Kumhars and Gahras in the Lanji tract, the females observe 
the lollowing curious custom : When a woman meets an 
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elderly man, she throws back the end of her litgra as a mark 
of respect. The locally current explanation is, that in old 
times, petticoats were worn, and since the change in dress, 
the end of the lugnl is thrown back to give the garment the 
appearance of a petticoat. 

80. The usual custom over the District is to eat two 
meals a day, the manjania at 12 noon, 
and the jewan at 8 p.m. The poorer 
classes, especially Gonds and those who eat pej rather than 
that , eat a third meal at the maJuini time or 3 to 4 pm. 
The early morning bdsi prevails nowhere, save in east 
BhTmlat and SaletekrI. In the rest of the District the maud 
or rice water which forms the basis of the Chhattisgarhi 
morning meal is either thrown away or given to the cattle. 
Bdsi, which is the rice water preserved from the meal of the 
night before, is usually eaten with a little salt and mirchi to 
give it a flavour. It is very slightly fermented and perhaps 
for this reason often disagrees with those who are not used 
to it, or are in delicate health. 

For the midday meal, those who can afford it eat bhdt or 
boiled rice; those who are not so well-to-do and especially 
those who have many mouths to feed, eke it out with pej, 
or gruel of rice-flour and water. With these, such vegetables 
as the season may afford are eaten, and the dal of some kind 
of pulse, usually popat or kultlia , and salt and mirchi are 
added as a flavouring. Vegetables are usually boiled, but 
are often fried in ghl by the better class after a partial boil¬ 
ing ; this is the favourite way of eating English vegetables. 
The same food is eaten both at the midday and at the 
evening meal. Bread in the form of cakes of rice or wheat 
flour is also frequently eaten, especially in villages where 
wheat is grown. Kodon, samd and kutki take the place of 
rice for the poorer classes. Ghl, curds and milk are a good 
deal used in Baihar where cattle are numerous : but they are 
not eaten at every meal even by the well-to-do. On feast 
days those who can afford it regale themselves with laddies, 
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sohdri, satins, and other confections of gin, gur, sugar and 
flour. A sohdri is a puff made of a paste of flour and ghi or 
linseed oil, and filled with sugar, or in the case of the poorer 
classcs miiced with the juice of boiled mahua blossoms. Badds 
are cakes of urad flour, fried and afterwards soaked and boiled. 
A really first-class feast can be provided at anything up to 
one rupee a head; this is considered a price which ought to 
include as much of the best of everything as any man can 
possibly eat. Mangoes and limes are pickled and eaten by the 
better classes; and in the mango season every one makes 
chatni of the green fruit. 

The women eat after the men, and the children eat 
when and as often as they like, On journeys, prepared food, 
such as chiurd, pliuldna, laddus, sohdri , satin, are taken to 
eat on the way. People eat from brass plates called thdli, 
or earthen platters according to their degree in life- Where 
a number of persons are asked to a feast, and there are not 
enough plates to go round, the food is eaten off leaf plates : 
of these there are two kinds, a flat one for rice, called 
palli and a hollow cup-shaped one, called dona, for hold¬ 
ing liquids or semi-liquids like curds: and when cooked 
food is brought from a shop, it is usually supplied in a dona. 
A large quantity of rice is cooked in a handl and stirred with 
a khircholi or chatnd ; a smaller quantity is boiled in a batua. 
Sohdri and all kinds of cakes are rolled ( bilnd ) on a chonki 
or pastry board and fried in a karhdi or frying pan. The 
custom of marking out a square by sprinkling water round 
the place where each person eats his food is not observed in 
Balaghat even by Pnrdcsis: but the body is stripped above 
the waist before taking food. The labouring classes are 
best off for food between the months of November and April, 
when harvest work is plentiful and their gardens supply a 
variety of vegetables. 

81. Considerable changes have taken place in the dress 
of the people since the days of Maratha 
rule, A bazar day, or a holiday crowd 
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bound on a pilgrimage no longer present the gay appearance 
that the beautiful old vegetable dyes of green, red and pink, 
with which everyone dyed his clothes from time to time as 
the fancy took him, once gave to such assemblages. Little 
colouring is seen now-a-days among the men save an occa¬ 
sional red pagri , though doubtless the people generally are 
better and more cheaply clad than of old. 

Various remarks have been given in respect of the castes 
described in this work where any peculiarities of dress exist. 
Apart from these there is little that is uniform or distinctive 
in the dress of the people. Women usually look much 
cleaner and better clad than men in the same rank of life. 
The regular female attire is a coloured sari , covering the 
head and reaching to the knee, with a bodice known as choli 
or angid, which last, however, is not worn by Telins and 
Dhimarins. In the case of a married woman, the upper end 
of the sari is drawn over the head, while an unmarried girl 
usually goes bareheaded. 

Among the men, the more civilised dress includes a 
pagri or pheta according to taste; the first is tied simply round 
and round the head, while in the latter half the twists are at 
right angles to the other half; a coat, and a dhoti. A pair of 
dhotis is usually purchased once a year in Phagun by men, and 
women buy a lugrd once a year in Shrawan. The more unso¬ 
phisticated wear a mirzai or loose shirt fastened up in front 
with strings, or a sleeved waistcoat ( phatoi ) in lieu of a coat. 
Many villagers wear only a dhoti and a pagri. Warm clothes, 
in spite of the cold climate in Baihar, are seldom seen. The 
well-to-do wear a cloth rug or shawl in the cold season, while 
the dark blanket or ghogra of the labourer or small tenant 
serves him alike in cold and rain. Quilted bandis are never 
seen. It is as a rule the more advanced members of the com¬ 
munity who use umbrellas, though these arc to be had at as 
low a price as 8 annas ; the cultivator at his work makes use 
of the moria or chdthi (chatord), a shaped bamboo frame-work 
covered with leaves, either round or oblong, in the latter case 
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with one end peaked for the head and the other spread wide to 
cover the back These most picturesque and effective substi¬ 
tutes for water-proofs are especially useful when the wearer 
is weeding or transplanting; he has only to squat on the 
ground and turn his back to the rain, when he is completely 
protected from it and has his hands free for his work. These 
articles cost from a pice to 6 annas according to quality and 
locality; they last for two seasons. They would no doubt 
serve almost equally well as a protection from the sun : but 
the derision with which a person is greeted, who wears one at 
any other season than the rains, is not less than that which 
■ meets a European fresh to the country who persists in wear¬ 
ing a sola to{>l in the evening. 

82. Most men wear wrist bangles of some metal, which 

may be gold, silver, German silver or 

Ornaments. , , 

other alloy (gilat) according to the means 

of the wearer. The women wear glass bangles on both wrists. 
Women of the Gowara, Binjhwar and Dili mar castes who are 
much engaged in manual labour wear only bangles of brass 
or bell-metal on the right hand, apparently to avoid the 
constant breakages to which glass bangles would be liable. 
Kardords or silver chain or wire belts for the waist are not 
uncommon among malguzars and well-to-do persons. The 
favourite local necklace is the pot , usually with gold beads 
strung on it resembling rice grains: while the women wear 
the hasli and hamcl, the former consisting of a thin bar of 
silver or alloy bent to the shape of the neck, and the latter 
of a number of coins strung together. The nose ornament 
(na/h) is never of any other metal than gold. Ear-rings 
known as tarpd (of gold) or kamnphul (of silver) are com¬ 
monly worn by women. The women wear on their fingers 
large awkward looking rings with rupee or eight-anna pieces 
attached to them as a bezel ( siltka mndrl). Todds and kards 
are worn on the ankles. Most women save Kunbins, 
Lodhins and Maharashtra ladies wear tiklis or forehead orna¬ 
ments of gilt and coloured glass, attached by gum. 
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LEADING FAMILIES. 

83. The territory of this zamlndari family consists of 
two markedly different tracts; the 

Bijagarh or SaletekrL 

southern-most comprises the valley of 
the Son river, and the northern that of the Banjar. The Son 
valley, where it leaves the hills, is moderately open, and once 
contained fair teak jungle which has long since been felled; 
at some few places on the river banks are found deposits of 
exceedingly valuable soil, rented at as much as Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 15 an acre by tobacco growers. The rest of the Son 
valley is the wildest hill and jungle; the main road through it 
is with difficulty passable by carts, and is very little frequent¬ 
ed. The whole tract abounds in game, and a herd of buffalo 
was said till recently to haunt the hardly accessible forests 
that fringe the river. There is a little valuable sal along the 
upper valleys of the Son and Banjar; other jungle products 
are myrobalans, bamboos, by a, sdj and le.ndia timber. 
The Banjar valley is totally different in character, being open 
and comparatively free from forest. It is largely waste, owing 
to bad seasons and mismanagement, but is capable of great 
development. The principal crop is rice, which is grown by 
bidsi , the Chhattisgarh system of cross ploughing ; and the 
inhabitants in their manner of working, their dress, living and 
speech, suggest their Chhattisgarh! origin. The early his¬ 
tory of the family is included in that of the Bhanpur zamln- 
dari. The family tree after the separation of the Bhanpur 
and Saletekr! zamtndaris is as under:— 

Nemsingh , 1 


Dhupsingh. 

Dhekalsingh, 

I 

Pftnsingh. 
_ i 


Govindsingh. Bikramsingh. 

I 

HamTrsingh, 

I 

Tejsingh, late zammdSr (deceased 1905). 

Nasibsingh (adopted sun) present zamindar. 


1 

Prithisingh, 
zamindSr of 
Bhanpur. 


1 The Genealogy furnished by the zamindar of BhanDur differs from this 
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The only event of any interest in the history of this 
family is the march of the army of Raghuji through the 
zamlndari when the zamlndar provided guidance and sup¬ 
plies to the Raja's force as it marched up through the Son 
valley jungles to invade Gandai, as the local story goes, 
but more probably against Cuttack. At that time the estates 
of Gudwa and Gurka Bhandari were given to the zamlndar. 
The status of the zamlndar prior to 1867 is described by the 
Settlement Officer in his report as follows :—‘ The SaletekrI 
‘ Tliakur has a sort of lead in this country. In former days 
‘ he met the Kamaishdar, when it was his good pleasure to 
‘obey the summons, with “ twice one hundred men” at his 
' back. Now he is more dependent, his retinue is reduced, 
‘ his barbaric banners are less often flying, his wild mins- 
< trelsy and noisy welcoming is less frequently heard. I 
‘ should be sorry to see him unable to maintain his position 
‘ as a highland chieftain and a heavy quit-rent would so reduce 
‘ him. That the estate is not a very rich one, the maintenance, 
‘ which by the custom of the family a member receives on his 
‘ marriage, shows. He is allotted as much land as two 
‘ploughs can manage.' The late zamlndar Tej Singh was a 
man of about 50 years of age, partly literate in Hindi, well 
meaning, but utterly in the hands of unscrupulous agents, 
whose depredations the peasantry of the tract had only too 
much cause to rue. The zamlndari has been taken under 
the Court of Wards, and it is hoped to pay off the debts, 
amounting to some Rs. 23,000, in about 12 or 15 years. 
The late zamlndar was a Darbari and Khds tnulakali and 
exempt under the Arms Act. The Local Government 
have recently recognised as his successor his adopted son 
Nasib Singh, a youth of 15 years of age. Of the Bala- 
ghat zamindaris this estate alone* passes by primogeniture. 
Two of the zamlndar’s brothers, Dhirpal Singh and 
Gurdayal Singh, are also Darbaris, and exempt under the 
Arms Act, while two more of his relatives, Jit Singh and 


Pyla and Kimapur now do so as well (1906), 
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Ratan Singh, also enjoy the last named honour. The 
zamlndar used to manage his own excise but does so no 


longer. 

84. This zamindari lies in the open plain, about half way 

between Lanji and Balaghat towns. It 
Kirnapur zamiiKlari. . r , , , 

consists of 23 villages out of the 25 that 

it originally comprised. It is traversed by the Balaghat-Lanji 

main road. There is a special interest attaching to this 

family as the descendants of the once powerful and rich 

Kamtha zamludars. The history of the family in connection 

with the Kamtha estate as narrated in the Bhandara Settlement 


Report is given below:—‘Almost all Kamtha was forest land 
‘ which the Goads had done little to take up, when, about A. D. 

' 1750, a KunbI cultivator, a man of means and character, 

1 petitioned the great Raghujt to be allowed to people the 
‘ tract, and, his request being granted, he became the zamlndar, 
‘ paying a quit-rent of Rs. 60. A few years later Bagurbon 
‘ taluk, consisting of one village, and Pulajar taluk of three, 
‘were also given to this Kunbi family, that they might be 
‘ answerable for the quiet of that part of the country and safe 
‘conduct of the road. Though their quit-rents have hitherto 
‘ been separate, actually the villages have long been part 
‘ of Kamtha. Deori-Kishori, a holding of 46 villages to the 
‘south of Amgaon, went for similar reasons into the same 
1 hands. It had been part of a Halba’s taluk, but on the 
‘ disappearance of this family a partition was made, and four 
‘existing zamindars were enriched with portions of the 
' spoils. For 70 years this family held by grandfather, 
‘ fathers and sons, and so successful were their exertions 
‘ that when the taluk was escheated in 18x8, for Cbimna 


‘ Patel’s rebellion, the entire sum realisable from it was 
‘ 72,000 (Nagpur) rupees. Koel, Gondi and Chimna 
‘ brought Kunbls with them, and afterwards imported Pon- 
‘ wars from the adjoining Tirora. Koei ruled part of the 
' taluk direct, and part he made over to his younger sons 
and to others who undertook to conquer the jungle and 
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1 people it. Thus the shiknti zamindaris were formed, 

' six (including Hatta) in number, much in the same way 
‘as the shikmt zamindaris now existing, subordinate to 
‘ Amgaon and Binjahli It being impossible personally to 
‘ work these large estates, partners were taken in, who 
' became as powerful in their sub-taluks as the zamindar was 
‘ in his. Amgaon properly was not one of these, but Koel 
‘ obtained it from the Lanji Subah for his grandson Sonba, 

‘ and subsequently it came to be treated as one of the 
‘ sub-taluks of Kamtha; tliis raised the number to seven Koel 
‘ had six sons. Ram Patel, the eldest, followed Koel in 
‘ the management, and was himself succeeded by his brother 
‘ Gondi. Ram Patel’s descendants hold two villages in 
' Kamtha as inferior proprietors. Gondi Patel held Kamtha 
' and Hatta himself, and secured the succession to his sons. 
‘ The elder, Puna, lived at Kamtha as manager of pargana 
‘ Hatta. The second, Chimna, ruled the Kamtha taluk. 
1 Mohna and Kondu, the younger sons, lived also at Kamtha, 
* but had no separate maintenance. In 1818, when Chimna 
‘ rebelled, all the four brothers were involved in his ruin. 

‘ Subsequently pensions were given them, and the taluk of 
‘ Kirnapur (pargana Lanji), which had lapsed to Government, 
‘and the mukdsa villages of Linga, were conferred on Puna 
‘ Patel with succession to Rain Patel, adopted son of Chimna. 
‘ However, Puna obtained the late Raja’s permission to 
‘ transfer the estates to his younger brother Kondu during his 
‘ own lifetime. Kondu’s son Ramchandra Bhau therefore 
‘owns Kirnapur, while Ram Patel’s son Pandu holds for his 
‘ lifetime Linga, in pargana Dhansua, rent-free. Kamtha, 
‘ Hatta, Bagarband, Pulajari and Deorl-Kishon all remained 
' in the zamlndar’s hands, and were all confiscated in 1818 
‘ on Chimna’s siding with Appa Sahib.’ The family tree is 
given on page 134. 
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Kqlhu ok Kpel 


Nam Patel Gondl Patel 


Cllimim Patel Puna Patel Kondfi Patel 

__ji 

RlmcHandra Biipu Laeltman Bhau Chilli nil Bhau 


Hlia Bapu, Deo Bhau Ithu Bhau 
aged 40 

The estate was at one time held under the Kamtha 
zamindar by a Gosain family, but when or why they relin¬ 
quished it is not known. The estate having been confiscated 
at the rebellion of Chimna Patel, was held direct by Govern¬ 
ment until 1828, when it was given back to Chimna, who had 
been released from prison some 7 years before. He was 
succeeded by his younger brother, and at the first settlement 
of the District in 1867 Ramchandra Bhau was in possession. 
He and his son Hlra Bapu fell deeper and deeper into debt, 
partly from family quarrels, partly from extravagance and 
vicious courses, till, in 1902, 24 of the 25 villages had been 
alienated and the zamindar, Hira Bapu, owed over a lakh of 
rupees. The exertions of Rai Bahadur Anant Lai, E.A.C., 
who undertook the debt conciliation of this District, resulted in 
the restoration of 23 out of the 25 villages, and the reduction 
of the debts to a sum of Rs. 65,000. The zamindar Hlra Bapu 
surrendered his estate to Government, who regranted it to his 
son Tikaram Bapu under a fresh patent, the main incidents 
of which were succession by primogeniture and inalienabil¬ 
ity. The estate is now under the Court of Wards, with every 
prospect of successfully emerging from its difficulties. The 
present owner, Tikaram Bapu, is a boy of 12 (1905), who is 
studying in the Balaghat Middle School. The estate was 
once before under the Court of Wards from 1879 to 1892, 
owing to the minority of the zamindar Hira Bapu; when it 
was then taken over, it owed Rs. 25,000. This was cleared 
off, and it was found, when management was relinquished in 
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1892, that Hira Bapu had contracted debts to the extent of 
Rs. 26,000 on his own account. 

85. The zamindari family of Hatta trace their origin 
from the north of India. Thev are 

IlatLa zamindari. 

Lodliis by caste, who are m entio ned III 
the Bhandara Settlement ReDort as having settled in Bhandara 
Kiris, Narbad Patel was first given the Warad taluk in 
1815, and afterwards, on the confiscation of the Kamtha 
zamindari in 1818, that zamlndari with its various dependent 
estates was made over to hint. The family tree is as 
follows: — 

Backhand! 


Kisori 

I 

f-1 

Narbad Suk,il Mokari 



Gaji Bilpu Devrilji Bapu Ganpat Rao Mahipat Rao 

I | (deceased), zamindilr of 

| — | | Hatla, at 

Yeshwant J ijoba Dharmanji present. 

Rao Bltau, 
zaimiidSrof Kamtha. 

Narbad Patel gave the Hatta zamindari (which was a 
subordinate or ski km i zamindari of Kamtha up till 1856) to his 
brother Sukal Mokasi, on payment of a nazrana of Rs. 15,000. 
The latter’s son, Ganpat Rao, succeeded his father, who died 
in 1869, aged 99 years. Ganpat Rao was made an Honorary 
Magistrate in 1865, but was deprived of the office in 1869. 
On the death of Ganpat Rao the zamindari was somewhat 
heavily encumbered with debt, but the present proprietor, 
Mahipat Rao, has paid off all encumbrances, and is in a 
prosperous condition. He bears the reputation of being a 
prudent manager. He is 64 (1905) years of age, and is at 
present without a son and heir. He resides at Hatta, the 
principal village of the zamindari and a fairly important trade 
resort. The zamindari, save for a few villages to the north¬ 
west along the ghats, lies in the plain, and is almost entirely 
a rice growing area. The waste land of the plain tract 
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contains numerous pa/ds trees, which yield a large income 
from lac. The zamlndar owns several malguzari villages in the 
Rampaili parganaof the Bhandara District, and two malguzari 
villages in the Biilaghat District as well. The zamlndar is 
literate in Hindi only. He is a Darbari and Khds mulakdti 
and is exempt under the Arms Act. The estate was taken 
under management to liquidate a debt of Rs. 35,000 in 1881 ( 
but, owing to the quarrels of the zamlndar and his brother, 
management was relinquished. 

86. This estate lies to the extreme south-east of the 
District, partly on a spur of the Satpura 
miudad™ ° r Ba *' ela za ’ hills, and partly in the plain that 
readies from their foot to the lesser 
Bagh Naddt. The name of the zamlndari is derived from the 
Bhadra hill, a square-topped mountain some 2,500 feet high. 
The forests that lie in the hills are not particularly valuable ; 
just below them, however, and along the Bagh, are some 
teak jungles which the zamlndar is doing his best to preserve. 
The plain villages contain large areas of palas scrub, jungle 
which yield a capital lac crop; in the year 1904 it is 
said that the zamlndar leased his lac crop for Rs. 34,000. 
Generally the plain tract consists of dark soil, and is highly 
fertile. The Bagh and Kharari irrigation schemes, if exe¬ 
cuted, will completely protect the tract from famine. The 
family are trans-frontier Pathans. The first member of it 
of whom anything is known was Zainuddln Khan, a risdldar 
of Nagpur cavalry, who obtained through his friend, Sadasheo 
Pant, the Kamaishdar of Lanji, a grant of the taluk from the 
Nagpur Raja. This was at the close of the 18th century, 
the tracts having originally formed part of the Kiimtha taluka. 
The pedigree of the family, so far as it can be ascertained, 
is as shown on the next page, 
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Unknown 

! 

f ---~~~ -1 

Gulbibi—Zammldin Khan Kaimuddin Khan 

Unknown Mukitn Khan, 

daughter—Minhfijuddin Khan 

^_1 

Sirajuddin Khan Faizuddln Klian 

(present holder), deceased), 

Zainuddin Khan died in 1819, and was succeeded by Mu¬ 
kim Khan, On his death Gulblbi, widow of Zainuddin Khan, 
received the zamlndari ; she died, leaving a granddaughter, 
married to Minhajuddtn Khan, who came from Afghanistan 
the ancestral home of the family. The Bbandara Settlement 
Report describes him as “a poor old man with a retinue of 
wild Afghan servants.” The estate was stated to be deeply 
indebted and ill-managed by the proprietor. Faizuddln and 
Sirajuddin were jointly in possession until the death of the 
former. The estate is most prudently managed by the present 
proprietor Sirajuddin Khan, who had his son Niazuddin Khan, 
(zamindar of Khujji in the Raipur District), educated in 
England and intends, it is said, to do the same for his second 
son. Sirajuddin Khan takes much interest in agriculture 
and works of improvement and supervises his own home 
farm cultivation with success. He resides at Bahela, a 
flourishing village on the lesser Bfigh river to the south of 
the zamlndari. The main road from Lanji to Amgaon rail¬ 
way station traverses the zamlndari. The zamindar is liter¬ 
ate in Urdu, is a Darbari and IChas mulakali, and is exempt 
under the Arms Act. The estate was under management 
from 1882 to 1892, during which time debts of Rs. 50,500 
were paid off. 

87. This little estate lies, save for two villages in which 
. proprietary rights have been alienated, 
on the east of the tongue of hill that juts 
out between the Deo and Son Naddls, the western sides of 
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this mountain peninsula being occupied by Klnhi. It is most 
inaccessible, the northern approaches, which are the most level, 
being cut off by many miles of wild zamlndari forest from the 
Bhimlat plains, while the other sides are formed by precipi¬ 
tous ghats not easy to climb even on foot. There is some mode¬ 
rate forest, but its inaccessibility renders it nearly valueless. 
The Bhandara Settlement Report of 1867 states that the 
zamlndar told Captain Wilkinson in 1830 that the zamlndari 
was given to him by Balaji Pant, Kamaishdar of Lfuiji. The 
present representative states that it was given to the family 
by Raja Hirde of Mandlft on ghdlbandl tenure, for assistance 
afforded to him on his journey between Mandki and Lanji. 
The genealogy of the house is stated to be as' below : — 

Karan Sai 

1 

Khem Karan 

I 

Pahftt* Singh 

I 

Giiman Singh 

I 

Sflrat Singh 

I 

Galbal Singh 

! 

Baby Singh 

l“‘ 

jham Singh 

The zamlndar is indebted to the extent of Rs. 1,176, 
a serious amount, considering the poverty and smallness of 
his zamlndari. He and his brothers live at Jaitpuri ; their 
style of life is just like that of ordinary Gonds and they largely 
subsist on shikar and jungle products, and cultivate by cutting 
bewar, Efforts are being made to arrange some composition 
with their creditors, but, unless some means of exploiting the 
zamlndari forests can be devised, their debts will prove 
impossible to pay off. The zamlndar, a Gond by caste, claims 
kinship with the Sarangarh Raja; he must also be con¬ 
nected with the Rajft of Kawardha and the zamlndar of 
Pandaria if his claim be correct. He is barely literate in 
Hindi. The zamlndar used at one time to manage his own 
excise- He is a Darbari and exempt under the Arms Act. 
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88 . This zamindari lies almost entirely above the ghats, 

on the upper waters of the Deo. Save 
Kluhi zamindari. . . 

for a few villages in the comparatively 

open country round Klnhi Khas, where the various members 
of the zamindari family live, the whole estate consists of 
hill and forest. There is not much jungle of any particular 
value save a patch of sal on the Son river, though there is a 
little teak forest where the Deo leaves the hills; the upland 
villages contain a fair amount of hand trees and some bam¬ 
boos, but constant fires and bewar cutting have had their effect, 
and the forests are inferior even to those of Bhanpur. The 
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The estate is said to have been bestowed on the family 
by Bakht Bnland Shah, Raja of Mandla ; the original copper 
plates bearing the Raja’s sanad have however been destroyed 
by fire. The zamlndars are Golars by caste, and speak 
the Golari language in their own households. An account 
of how the estate came into their possession, and how it was 
ultimately divided, is quoted below from Mr. Lawrence’s Set¬ 
tlement Report. 1 This tenure is comparatively recent. The 
‘ same family hold the taluk of Chakaheti, talssil Bhandara. 

‘ They are one of the few remnants of the Gaolis now to 
‘ be found in the land. To Chakaheti, which lies some 
‘ 6o miles north of Nagpur, the royal herds used to be sent 
' to graze, and this family were, under the Gond and Bhonsla 
‘ sway, the royal herdsmen. As pasture during the hot 
' weather was not available at Chakaheti, the herdsmen 
‘ took their cattle to the uplands of Lanji, and, this going 
‘on year by year, they built sheds, took up a little cultivation, 

‘ and eventually acquired a zamindari title. The first zamlndar 
'was Paharsingh, grandfather to Ajarsingh (Ujan Singh), 

' who is now the actual representative. They are well-to-do, 

‘ as their assets are large, and their payments small, but 
‘ they in no degree differ from respectable malguzars nor 
' has their treatment been better. The procedure here has 
' differed somewhat from that in Saletekrl and Bhanpur, 

' Here partitions have been the rule, and the estate now 
' stands completely divided between three branches of the 
‘ family. Three generations back, there were three brothers, 

‘ Surba, Kemdu and Chimna, who, finding they could not 
‘ agree, separated. It w 7 as a pity this arrangement was not 
‘ then completed, but while Surba’s descendants became mas- 
‘ ters of twelve villages and of taluk Chakaheti, Kemda and 
‘ Chimna lived in Kinlii as an undivided family. The result 
‘ has been constant quarrels and bickerings, ending in appeals 
‘ to the courts and profitless litigation. I have now effected 
‘ a complete partition on the application of the parties and 
‘ while Suratsingh owns 26 villages, Ajarsingh is master of 
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' 26, one of which is rent-free. They both, as well as the 
‘ representative of Surba, are answerable for one-third of the 
‘quit-rent.’ They are related to the Chakaheti family of 
Bhandara and the Chirchira family of Seoni District. The 
zamindari is held in three estates at present, the names of 
whose owners are shown in the family tree above; of these 
Dasrathsingh is illiterate, and Sarupsingh, Ajabsingh and 
Bhagwansingh are literate. Dasrathsingh's and Ajabsingh’s 
estates are (1905) under the Court of Wards for debt. Sarup- 
singh's was given up in 1900; he seems a prudent manager. 
Some of the villages of the old zamindari have been sold to 
a Balaghat sahnkdr, to whom they have now passed in mal- 
guziiri rights. Of the various families, the Klnhi estate I (see 
family tree) is out of debt. Kinhi II owes about Rs. 1,200 
and Klnhi III about Rs. 500. Sarupsingh, Dasrathsingh 
and Ajabsingh are Darbaris. 

89. This zamindari lies mostly above the ghats, a few of 

its villages being situated in the open 

Bhanpur zaminclari. . 

plain along the Deo river; the fine al¬ 
luvial deposit along its banks renders these very valuable. 
But by far the larger part of the zamindari is situated in 
the wild and broken country that lies between the Banjar 
and Son valleys and the south slope of the ghats. Though 
the tract is almost entirely under forest, it contains but little 
timber of value, bamboos and mixed species predominating. 
There is some sal to the west of the zamindari on the edge 
of the SaletekrI jungle, and battling bamboos grow along the 
Deo river, where it leaves the hills through the fine Bhanpur 
gorge. A rough track traverses the zamindari from Bhanpur, 
where it ascends the ghat by an aligned route to Sonpuri, 
near which it meets the Baihar-Bal.ighat road. The upland 
villages, with few exceptions, are peopled by Gonds, who 
practise a most primitive cultivation. In a large number of 
cases the ryots have no cattle, and cultivate by cutting down 
and burning the jungle and sowing seed in the ashes. The 
forest of these upland tracts was reported some 20 years ago 
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to be valuable, but constant bewar cultivation, concentrated 
cn these areas since the closing of the Government forest, 
and the depredations of the iron smelters have left practically 
no timber worth the name. Tliezamlndfiri family are Gonds, 
connected with the Bijagarh family. They trace their origin 
from Partabgarh in the Jubbulpore District and claim connec¬ 
tion with the Amlai family there. They are related to the 
Gandai, Rarbaspur and Thakurtola families of Raipur. The 
family tree is as under :— 

Dharsingii. 


Bapuraosingh. 

. 1 

S&rajsingh. 


Karnaugh. 

i 

Budhsingh. 

I 

Bariarsingb- 

! 

Madhosingh. 

i 

Lalsingh. 

I 

Benisingh. 

I 

Sujansingh. 

I 

Bakarsingh. 

I 

Jitraisipgh. 

i 

Pritliisingh. 
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Sujansingh, by the order of Nizam Sa, the Gond Raja 
of Mandlfi, captured the then zamindar of Bhanpur who had 
rebelled, and received in return the zamindari on ghdtbandl 
tenure. Pirthisingh was the first zamindar of the family who 
held Bhanpur separately from Bijagarli. It is stated that the 
zamindar of Bargaon, a Rajput, was put in possession of the 
zamindari because Pirthisingh was in arrears with his lakoli. 
The Rajput held the zamindari for two years, but found the 
turbulent hill tribes more than he could manage. Owing to 
the right of transfer being unrestricted, and to the absence 
of any system of primogeniture, the family have now lost 
possession of the whole estate save of the single village of 
Pola. Three-fourths of the zamindari had already been alien¬ 
ated to three Banias, and the remainder was sold to clear 
off a debt of Rs. 19,000 due to Raja Seth Gokuldas, The 
village of Pola has now been granted on a non-transferable 
tenure by primogeniture to the present zamindar, who was 
also granted a political pension representing the difference 
between the takoll and the malguzari revenue of the estate. 
The shikml zamindari of Bhanpur, held by a younger branch 
of the family, is now partly out of their hands. The estate 
was once before under management from iSCgto 1878, when 
it was handed back to the owners with nearly Rs. 5,000 in 
hand. Hirdesingh, the zamindar, is a Darbari and exempt 
under the Anns Act. His relation liirasingh is also exempt. 
90. This little zamindari consists of four villages only, 

lying in the open plain. The family 
Jjamliangfton, J 

tree is as follows: — 


HlKDEKlNOil, 

l 

Tularamtringh, 

r J 

Rajaiisingh by 
first wife. 


—1 

Nizamsingh by 
2nd wife 



Piinsingh. Benisingb. 
I __ 

1 

Ganpatsingli Ghasuaingh. 
(adopted son.) 


Gajrajsingh. 

Umedsiugb (deceased) M, M, Kadlia 
Hai, (present zainindaiin Kesar Bai 
siiter-iii-Iaiv of Radlia Bai). 
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The founder of the family came from Udaipur in Rajpu- 
tana. Nizamsingh assisted the Nagpur Raja to capture the 
Bhanpur zamindar, who had refused to pay tribute. He was 
given the management of the zamindari, but the turbulent 
Gonds were too much for him, and burned his house. He 
gave up Bhanpur, and was given a zamindari of 7 villages 
in the plain, of which he lost three villages owing to his 
complicity in Chimna Patel’s revolt. Umed Singh, the son of 
Gajraj Singh, was of bad character, and was for some 
years a terror to the country side. He was finally convicted 
of dacoity and received a long sentence. Soon after his 
return from prison he died. The present holder Kesar Bai 
(1905) is indebted to the extent of Rs. 2,500. 

91. This zamindari consists of a single village. The 

present zamindar, Ganpat Singh of 

Bargaon. 

Mate, is exceedingly well-to-do and 
possesses many other large and valuable malguzari villages. 
His family tree and history will be found in the account of 
the Bamhangaon zamindari. 

92. This large and important estate lies partly below 

and partly above the ghats in the 

Mau taluk. 

Baihar tahsil. The portion of the 
estate below the ghats consists of a continuous strip between 
the ghats and the Wainganga, from the Nahara river to the 
Mandla border. It is traversed from end to end by the 
Satpura railway. The surface is undulating, plain alternat¬ 
ing with hill and jungle, and is peculiarly suited to rice cul¬ 
tivation, abounding with favourable tank sites. Prior to the 
coming of the railway, the tract was not developed up to its 
full capacity, owing to its somewhat out-of-the-way position, 
but, since the line has been built, a keen demand for forest 
produce has sprung up, and the value of agricultural land 
has already greatly increased. Schemes for storage tanks 
and canals to irrigate almost the whole of the tract are under 
consideration, and when completed, should greatly add to its 
prosperity. The rest of the estate is situated in the Paras- 
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warn and Rupjhar plateau above the ghats. The former 
plateau is open, and comparatively fully cultivated, while the 
latter is smaller and much of it is still under jungle. Both 
are traversed by main roads, leading from Baihar to Lamtha 
and to Balaghat respectively. The value of the land here, 
owing to the greater difficulty of access, is far less than that 
of the land lying below the ghats, but is rapidly rising. The 
jungle of the estate does not contain many valuable species, 
and is very incompact, but there is a fair demand for bamboos, 
fuel, and timber, from that portion of it adjoining the railway 
line. The history of the tract seems to be as follows :—Much 
of it was originally held by a Gond zamindari family, whose 
representative is now Thakur Bahoran Singh of Tikari. His 
ancestors were at constant feud with the Pathan zamindar 
of Dhansua. Under the Maratha Government the tract came 
into the possession, first, of a Muhammadan family for a year 
or two, and then of Lakshman Naik, a Maratha KunbI of 
good family and a commander of Maratha cavalry. Accounts 
differ as to how he obtained possession. The SeonI Settle¬ 
ment Report represents him as having been given the tract 
to settle, and as having successfully colonised it with the 
Ponwars from the open country. Other accounts allege that 
the tract had already been pacified and established by the 
Raj-Gond talukdars, whose present representatives reside in 
Tikari. The Gond family are not mentioned in the haqiyat 
tin's Is of the Mau tract, but the Blnri settlement record 
represents the tract as having been given up by Madho Singh, 
a Raj-Gond, on account of poverty, and made over to Laksh¬ 
man Naik five years later. The family tree is as follows • 

Maharji Naik. 

I 

Lakshman Naik, 

I 

Bhikaji Naik. 


Khande Rao—married Sara swat i Bai, 
daughter of Kesho Rao Dani ot 
Dhamtan. 


U 
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Saraswati Bai lias adopted Gopal Rao, a lad of some 14 
yeats (1905) and a son of Kesho Rao Dani, as her heir. 
Khande Rao was of extravagant and dissolute habits, he re¬ 
ceived the estate free from debt, and with a substantial cash 
balance, after a long period of Court of Wards management. 
At his death the estate owed nearly half a lakh of rupees. 
Owing to bad seasons and bad management it has proved im¬ 
possible to pay off this sum out of the income, and an attempt 
is now being made to clear it off by a sale of a portion of the 
estate. 

93. This man, though now only the ryotwari patel of 

Garhi, deserves a word of mention as 
Tliok Singh of Garhi. _ 

the descendant of the talukdar ol 

Sijhora, who once held the whole of Raigarh and a good deal 

of the adjacent portion of the Mandla District. There is a 

somewhat extensive earthen fort at Garhi, which is stated 

to have been built by his ancestors, who colonised Raigarh 

with refugees from the Pindari raids. 

94. This family at present own but two villages, Tikari 

and Keslai, but at the beginning of the 
o^ Bah0ra " S " ,Sh nineteenth century they were import¬ 
ant Gond talukdars. The story goes 
that Dharsingh, a resident of Partabgarh, came and took ser¬ 
vice as a sepoy under Bakht Buland Shah. His only weapon 
■was a wooden sword, which he took good care never to 
withdraw from its sheath. The Raja heard of this, and or¬ 
dered Dharsingh to cut through a plantain stem (into which 
an iron bar had been secretly introduced) with his wooden 
sword ; in case of failure he was to be put to death. Re¬ 
turning home in great distress, he told the story to his wife, 
and by her advice, prayed for help to Devi and Mahadeo, 
the former of whom appeared to him in a dream and pro¬ 
mised him success. Next day, in the presence of numerous 
spectators, Dharsingh boldly cut through the plantain, h-on 
bar and all. The Raja thought that, if this man can do such 
feats with a wooden sword, wiiat might he not do with one of 
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iron, and raised him to high honour, giving him the Bhiri 
Chini zamlndari, which is alleged to have included Mau and 
Paraswara. It is stated- that his son, Baghetsingh, paid 
takoll through the Gond Raja of Mandlfi to the Raja of Deo- 
garh. The taluk would thus seem to be one of the tracts 
conquered by Bakht Buland Shah, Raja of Deogarh, from the 
Mandlft Raj;i, and eventually recovered by the latter. In 
the time of Madhosingh, Aulad Khan and Umar Daraj Khan, 
the Musalman zamindars of Dhansua, used to make frequent 
raids on the Bhiri territories. On one occasion, when 
Madhosingh had been ravaging Dhansua while the Pathans 
were plundering Bhiri, the two parties met just above the 
Bhondwa ghat, where a fight ensued in which the Pathans 
were totally defeated. A more reliable account however 
states that the Pathans were the victors, and the spot where 
the Gond zamindar died is still pointed out. There is a 
fictitious story as to the manner of his death, but the fact that 
he attempted to escape and was killed seems undoubted. 
The story of how the taluk was lost to the family is, that 
Sardarsingh, when a minor, was entrusted to the guardian¬ 
ship of Lakshman Naik by the Killedar of Mandla, and 
Lakshman Naik availed himself of his position to seize the 
whole territory. The settlement records do not bear out 
this story, as it is recorded therein that the Bhiri taluk was 
surrendered on account of poverty, and taken over by a 
Brahman for 6 years, after which it was granted to Laksh- 
nuin Naik. The present representative of the family, Tliakur 
Bahoransingh, is a Darbari, well-to-do, and an active and 
public spirited gentleman. He lias been educated up to the 
upper primary standard. The family tree is as given on 
page 148. 
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( - 

Bahoransingh. 
(33 years,) 


Dharsincii 

I 

Bagnetsmgh, 

I 

BTrsingh. 

i 

HarTsingh. 

_I 


Mftdhosingh. Ranjan Singh. 


Sar d&rsingl). Dasratsingh. 
(died lyoo). 


Jewflnsingh. Dalamsingh. Dehlinsingh. I.akshmansingb. 
(30 years) (24 years.) (20 years.) 04 years,) 



CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

SOILS. 

95. Nine kinds of soil were separately classed at the last 
settlement. Their names are kdli.kan~ 

Soil classes. 

hdr t morand 1, morand II, nuitbam 7, 
sihdr, retdri, bardi, kachhdr. Their definitions are given 
below :— 

Kali .—Very good kanhdr, almost entirely free from sand, 
pebbles or limestone grit. In the whole District only 27 
acres of it were recorded, in the north Karola and Hatta 
groups, partly in rice and partly in wheat land. The necessity 
for such a class seems doubtful. 

Kanhdr .—Deep soil of a bluish black colour, usually 
found in low ground. It is very soft and sticky when wet, 
and when dry hardens into heavy clods, which can only be 
broken with difficulty. It is retentive of moisture and 
contains but little sand, pebbles or limestone grit. An area of 
10,613 acres, or 3 per cent of that which was regularly soil- 
classed at settlement (practically speaking the lowlands of 
the Brdaghat tahsil), is recorded under this soil. Almost all 
of it lies in the Dhansua and Hatta groups, and it is nearly 
all classed as rice land, and bears a second crop. 

Maraud .—Black or brown soil, differing from kanhdr in 
being more friable when dry, less retentive of moisture, of a 
lighter colour and weight, and containing more sand, pebbles 
or limestone grit. It is ordinarily of a brown colour, but 
some black-soil fields in which there is a considerable admix¬ 
ture of grit and which are inferior to the ordinary kanhdr, 
are classed as morand I. 

Morand II is of a lighter colour than morand I and 
tains more sand, pebbles and limestone grit. Altogether 
35,325 acres arc classed as ntorand I and 118,477 acres as 
morand II, comprising respectively 10 and 34 per cent of the 
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soil-classed area. Wheat and gram are usually sown in 
tnorand soil, which entails far less labour in ploughing at the 
end of the rains than does the heavy kanhar. Morand II is a 
very useful soil; it grows rice nearly as well as sihdr, is capa¬ 
ble of a second crop, and answers well to irrigation. These 
two soils occur all over the District, though less frequently in 
the sandy tracts, such as south Karola. 

Mutbarrd .—An inferior kind of morand II, much mixed 
with sand and stones. It can grow rice regularly, but does 
not produce as good a crop as sihdr does. It very rarely 
grows wheat, as it dries too rapidly. It can grow a fair second 
crop of pulses in a good year. An area of 61,145 acres, or 
17 per cent of the total, was recorded as containing this soil. 

Sihdr is a light yellow soil, a mixture of clay and fine 
sand. It cracks little, if at all, when dry. Altogether 91,797 
acres or 26 per cent of the total area were classed as sihdr. 
This is the rice soil par excellence , and is the only one that 
will grow the finer classes. It is usually incapable of a second 
crop. It varies a good deal in quality according to its depth 
and richness. It resembles the matdsi of Chhattlsgarh, but 
is of a coarser consistency. The. dust of matdsi, when con¬ 
stantly ground down by the passage of carts, is finer than the 
dust of sihdr ; and matdsi is occasionally seen under a second 
crop of linseed. 

Retdri is generally found on higher land than sihdr, of 
which it is an inferior kind. It contains a large admixture of 
sand, and is therefore very unretentive of moisture ; water 
rapidly percolates through field banks made of this soil. I 
can grow light kinds of rice, but is frequently left unembanked 
and sown with inferior kharif crops. An area of 3 D 43 1 
acres or 9 per cent of the total is of this class. It is chiefly 
found to the west of the Wainganga. 

Baral is a very poor stony soil, red or yellow in colour, 
and is rarely found below the ghats. It is only fit for the very 
lightest rice and is almost always sown with kodon, kutki and 
til. It occupies 1507 acres or less than x per cent of the total 
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Knchhdr is a fine alluvial soil lying along river banks 
below flood level. It principally consists of silt, with a very 
small admixture of sand. It nearly always grows wheat or 
garden crops, such as sugarcane, brinjals, or tobacco. It i3 
usually cut up into very small fields, and is very highly rented, 
that lying along the Son paying over Rs, 10 an acre. It is 
principally found along the Son, Deo, and Wainganga. Only 
544 acres of this soil were recorded at settlement. 

The area for which regular soil classing was not under¬ 
taken consists of the Mau tract, and the area above the ghats. 
Very little really good black soil exists here. Some very fair 
black soil is found in Raigarh and in the Jamunia valley. 
Brown soil is found in the north and south of the Mau valley 
and in most of the more open parts of the Baihar plateau ; 
si/idr is found everywhere above the ghats, though it is 
not as a rule of the best quality and tends to approximate 
towards retari, which is a very common soil in Baihar. 
There is very little si/iar in Raigarh. Barcii is very common, 
and is the prevailing soil in the wilder tracts. Kachhdr is 
found along the upper Wainganga. 

96. In addition to the soil classes 

Position classes. the land was also classed according to 
position. 

The position classes are, first, unirrigated rice land which 
includes Saindu or level land, Tikrd — High-lying or sloping 
and Jhildn or Low-lying, so that it retains and receives the 
water of surrounding fields. 

Of irrigated land there are the following classes: Murkhdnd 
or land receiving an ample and assured water-supply, being 
irrigated from a channel leading directly to the deepest part 
of the tank, or, if lying well below the tank, receiving an 
ample supply of water from percolation, and being in as 
good a position as if it were irrigated by direct cut. The 
murkhdnd class is confined to fields protected by a really good 
tank. Only 9,5 20 acres were taken as murkhdnd. Warsalmg 
or fields irrigated either from a poor tank or from' a high level 
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channel, or by lift from a nullah or well. As much as 78,897 
acres were classed as irrigable in this manner at settlement. 

The total area classed as rice land was 237,047 acres, 
or 68 per cent of the regularly assessed tract. 

Wheat land was divided into the following classes:— 

Bandhia, if the field be embanked with a small bank, 
Bandhan , if with a large bank, Laivan, if the field be a good 
one, lying in a depression, Dhongar, if the field lies high and 
unevenly, BluvkHa, if the field be damaged by being cut up 
by scouring or ravines, and Mamuli, for an ordinary field, 
that has none of the above advantages or disadvantages. 

A total of 40,283 acres or 12 per cent of the area was 
classed as wheat land. 

Bari or garden land, if irrigated, is called hari abpdshi ; 
if unirrigated, bdri bardni, like most of the small house 
gardens, growing rain crops. A sugarcane field is classed 
as sduta hari. An area of 10,723 acres or 3 per cent of the 
total was classed as garden land. 

Mulfarikdt includes fields capable of growing minor crops 
only. Altogether 62,814 acres or 17 per cent were classed 
as mutfinkdt. 

There are two general position classes that can be 
applied to any of the above; viz., Khari , or near to the village 
site, with the attendant advantages of ease in working, and a 
natural supply of manure from men and animals; and U/gai, 
or exposed to the depredations of wild animals. 

97. The scale of soil factors for the District is shown on 

page 154 in statement form. The irri- 
Soil factors. . , . . ., 

gation factors are lower than in the 

neighbouring District of Bhandara, owing to the comparative 

inferiority of the Balaghat tanks. In view of the lack of 

skill in wheat cultivation, the factors for wheat land have 

been pitched decidedly low. Damage by wild animals is 

considered to be more severe in rabi than in khartf land, and 

a greater allowance has been made for it in the case of wheat 

than of rice lands It is probable that these factors do not 
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fully bring out the value of the better class fields, as is 
evidenced by the very high rents payable for good kachhdr 
land, and from the relation which the irrigation rates that 
the people are willing to pay bear to the rent; while wheat 
land in tank beds readily lets for a far higher figure than 
the factor multiplied by the highest unit-rate for any village 
in the neighbourhood would give. 

98. The people generally divide the soils into two 
classes, heavy and light, called res- 
Poputar idea of the pectively motd and barra, into which 

classes of soil. 

last class fall sihdr , retari and bardl• 
Other soils are spoken of as motd and barra according as the 
comparison is made with worse or better soils. If the 
speaker wishes to be very accurate, he describes them as 
chopnd, i.e., a mixture of motd and barra. These inter¬ 
mediate soils are frequently called morand, a term of contempt 
in black soil tracts, and of approval in the yellow soil country. 
Although this nomenclature is not very detailed, the differences 
in value of the various kinds of soil arc readily admitted by 
the people, though opinions may differ as to their precise 
degree. 
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Gr.u-.rai statistics of 99 - The total village area in 1904- 

Acres. 

830,286 
5 8 5,740 


... 1,416,026 


The area in 1893-94, when survey had been completed, 
was 1,465,119 acres; but, owing to afforestation and the 
transfer of areas to other Districts on the one hand, and to 
disforestations on the other, this area has varied in almost 
every year. The total unoccupied area in 1895-96 when the 
District was in its most prosperous state was 903,671 acres; 
this rose to 934,359 acres in 1897-98 ; but lias since declined 
in 1004-05 to 848,687 acres. It must be remembered, 
however, that large areas of unoccupied land were transferred 
to Mandlfi in 1904. Of the unoccupied area in 1904-05, 
241,865 acres were under tree-forest; this includes the large 
forest areas in the zamindfuis, much of which is recorded as 
fasti mahal. The area under crop in that year was — 

Khalsa ... ... 321.387 

ZainTndari ... ... 103,610 


Total ... 424,997 

The corresponding area in 1900-01 was 343,604 for a 
population of 325,371 persons, or ro6 acres per head. In 
1891 the population was 382,240, and the area under crop 
396,341 acres, an average of r04 acres per person. The 
present population is probably not much above that of 1901, 
because of the intervention of one or two bad seasons, 
and the constant drain of the labouring classes towards the 
Berars. Assuming that the present population is 355,000, this 
allows (1904-05) ri2 cropped acres per person. There is a 


cultivation. 


05 was- 


Khfilsa 

Zanundari 


Total 
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great complaint of the shortage of labour everywhere; and 
the difference that these figures show from those of 1891 and 
J901 goes to justify it. 

The area under new fallow at the 30 years’ settlement 
was 10,543 acres against an area under crop of 334,119. or 
just under 3 per cent. In 1891-92 the areas were respec¬ 
tively 28,093 and 396,341 acres, or about 7 per cent; 
in 1901-02, 90,117 and 387,717 acres or 23 per cent; in 
1904-05, 75,1 55 and 424,997 acres or 18 per cent. Allowing 
for the extension of cultivation to the poorer soils, the 
percentage of 1893-94, when cropping reached its maximum, 
viz., 18 per cent, is probably the normal one. The old 
fallow area, which was 11,331 acres in 1891-92, had 
risen to 67,937 in 1903-04, its highest figure so far. Much 
of this was under permanent cultivation in prior years, and 
will be so again. The occupied area steadily rose until 
1893-94 when it reached its highest point at 555,113 acres; 
its lowest was 511,234 acres in 1897-98 ; in 1904-05.it 
stood at 567,339, which is above the figure for 1893-94, 
but includes a far larger area of fallow. Rice cultivation 
requires few, if any, resting fallows, nor do any of the soils 
in the District, save sihar, rctari and bardi, when sown with 
one or other of the crops below :■— 


Name of crop. 

Area in 
1904-05, 

Kodon-kutkt ... 

73,820 

Til 

... 1,896 

Jagnt, etc. ... 

900 

Kultlia and popat 

... 16,000 

Total 

... 92,616 


estimated. 


Practically no rain crops need resting fallows. The 
crops mentioned above are often sown in soil that needs no 
resting fallows; and it is probable that only one-third of the 
above area, or about 30,000 acres, will be incapable of con¬ 
tinuous cropping. Adding $,000 acres as an estimated 
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figure for light rice grown on hillsides, it is probable that not 
much more than 35,000 acres of land cropped in any one 
year need resting fallows. The fallows so given vary 
in length from one year to four or five years; by the 
wandering tribes of Baihar, millet crops are often taken off 
a field for 3 or 4 years in succession ; and then it is aban¬ 
doned for ever, or at any rate until enough wood grows 
on it again to furnish ashes for manure, so that much of it 
figures in our records as village waste. Allowing 3 years 
on an average, this would give 105,000 acres of old and 
new fallow required for cropping purposes, against a total 
in 1904-05 of 142,342 acres; but it is not likely that more 
than about a half of the fallow area is retained in occupation. 

100. The area under rice at the 30 years’settlement was 

247,100 acres; this rose to 341,011 
Ar.‘!i under diflerent acreSt its highest point, in 1 893-94, 

Crops, 

when the area under the lesser millets, 
the crop which poverty of resources usually causes to be sub¬ 
stituted for rice, was 46,220 acres. The rice area sank in 
1899-00 to 190,646 acres mainly because the shortness of 
rainfall did not allow of transplantation, so that the reduction 
is not a measure of the weakened resources of the District. In 
1904-05, it rose again to 251,262 acres, while the area under 
the lesser millets was 73,820 acres. A considerable portion of 
the area once under rice is now under minor crops or lying 
fallow. The area under wheat at the 30 years' settlement was 
30,437 acres, although the cropping figures for that year 
arc not in all cases reliable ; it stood at 32,500 acres in 1892-93. 
Since then, however, it has steadily declined, till in 1904-05 
it stood at 17,260 acres only. Unfavourable sowing seasons 
in 1899-00 and 1902-03 reduced it for the time to far lower 
figures. The decrease in the area under wheat and gram 
that occurred after 1892-93 in Raigarh, once an important 
wheat-growing tract, is accounted for by the severe visitation 
of rust in the uplands during that and the following year; 
the subsequent decline of other crops in the rest of the Dis- 
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trict is clue to two causes, first to tlie bad seasons inducing 
cultivators to sow crops with cheaper seed, and next, to the 
inferiority of the local methods of rabi cultivation. The fluc¬ 
tuations of most other rabi crops have followed those of the 
double-cropped area, which, in its turn, depends directly on the 
character of the September rains. Rejecting the figures of the 
30 years’ settlement as unreliable, the maximum area under 
two crops was reached in 1893-94, viz., 135,707 acres. The 
scries of dry years that followed reduced it to 102,912 acres 
in 1895-96; in 1896-97 a failure of the September rains 
caused a drop to 29,584 acres ; in 1898-99 a favourable mon¬ 
soon caused it to expand again to 100,698 acres. In [899-00 
it reached its lowest point of 13,012 acres, and in 1904-05 
it rose to the figure of 104,365 acres again. 

CROPS. 

101. By far the most important crop of the District is 
. rice (Oiyza saliva). The area under 

Rice c ultivation. 

this crop during the year 1904-05 was 

as follows: - 



Transplanted. 

Broadcast. 


Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Irrigated. 

Dry. 

Klialsa ... 

33,021 

94 D 39 

5,651 

60,849 

Zamlndari 

7,937 

19,361 

2,637 

27,667 

Total ... 

40,958 

113,500 

8,288 

88,516 






Grand Total 

251,262 


1 here are three systems of rice sowing ; viz., parka or 
roh>1 a by transplanting ; kaorak or lehl, by previous germi¬ 
nation, and bo/d or boar, by broadcast sowing direct. 

Transplanting is the system usually pursued; it is said 
to give a larger outturn and grain of superior quality and 
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flavour, and to be indispensable for the best kinds of rice. 
Broadcasting is usually practised in black soil, where trans¬ 
planting is more difficult than in light soil, and where early 
ripening varieties are sown, to enable a second crop to be 
reaped. It is also adopted when a season of short rainfall is 
feared, or when the skill or resources of the tenants are not 
equal to attempting transplantation; this is often the case 
with aboriginal cultivators in jungly tracts. Kaorak is seldom 
practised in an ordinary year. The llhandara Settlement 
Report states that it is done when the weather has made 
sowings very late; it is not uncommon in the sandy villages 
near the Deo and Son rivers. It is most usually resorted 
to when there has been a very heavy rainfall, which has 
prevented the nurseries front being sown. . 

The following is a description of the various methods. 

102. A small area varying from 5 kitros 1 to i (bhatia) 
khnniii (about one-tenth to two-fifths 

Transplanting. . 

of an acre) seed capacity is selected 
as the nursery ( khar ). This will suffice to plant on an 
average four times its own area, including the nursery 
itself. The nursery is sown by the usual method adopted for 
all khar If crops. before sowing it is cultivated twice with 
a vdgar or narrow-bladed plough, A scarifier or bakhar is 
not used in light soil till a plough has twice been over the 
ground, so that the scarifier is not used for rice nurseries 
unless the land has been already ploughed up by the plough 
in the cold or hot weather. The manure consists of cowdung, 
and before the application of this, straw, or near the jungle 
twigs and branches, are often spread over the nursery and 
burned. When the rain falls, this is ploughed into the 
ground, and the datari or harrow worked over the land to 
break up the clods. Seven or eight cartloads per khandl of 
seed capacity, (about half an acre of nursery area) is 
considered a full manuring. Malguzars with a large home- 


3 Bhatia kuro = 5§ m-cis. 

Bhatia khirndj^ 109 seers. 
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farm liave to start their manuring a month or so before the 
rains break. Tenants seldom sell their manure, but labourers 
will exchange their sweepings for a cartload or two of fuel. 
Manure is not always or even usually given to any part of the 
field besides the nursery. It always pays a cultivator to have 
as large a nursery as he can, to save trouble in carrying 
the seedlings from one field to another. The site of the 
nursery has to be changed every year, otherwise, it is said, 
the soil gets too much worked up where the nursery has been 
and becomes too loose, so that, when a cultivator has only a 
small amount of land in one place, he is obliged to sow only a 
small nursery. For parha about one bhatia khandl (109 seers) 
of seed will transplant into 2*55 acres of light soil; for broad¬ 
casting, as the area is not so well covered, the rate is 7 or 8 kuros 
(about 40 seers) an acre, and the same area of black soil will 
take one or two kuros move. A transplanted field can be 
easily told even after reaping, as the plants tiller far more 
than if sown broadcast, and the ground is more free from 
weeds. The nursery, after ploughing, manuring, and clod 
crushing is completed, is cleaned of weeds by women with 
sickles. Two women can clear an average-sized nursery in 
one day, for which they get 4 suriyds, or rather less than t| 
seers of grain each. The seedlings in 20 or 25 days grow to a 
foot in height, when they are fit for transplanting. Meantime 
the remaining area is ploughed again and left for a week, the 
banks being repaired to make them hold water. The harrow 
is used to break up clods, for which purpose it is turned upside 
down. In this position it is called a pattd or mafti. The plough 
and the harrow are used twice each, by which time the surface 
consists of a smooth and creamy mud. This process is known 
as chlkal machdna. Heavy rain just before transplantation 
spoils the consistency of the mud, and it has to be ploughed 
up again. The seedlings are uprooted from the nursery 
and stuck into the mud in bunches of about three or 
five, mostly by women. They lie flat for a day or two and 
then stand upright, except where there is very heavy rainfall, 
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when they lie and rot: gar a kha gayd (the mud has eaten it), 
says the unfortunate cultivator. The crop later in the season 
looks miserably stunted and scarcely ears: while surround¬ 
ing fields contain a full crop. The seedlings are carried in head¬ 
loads in the case of small tenants, but on a khirri or sled drawn 
by buffaloes, where cultivation is more extensive. The banks 
have to be broken to allow of the khirri being drawn through 
them. The men when planting, sit with their feet on small stools 
known as ghori) the women seldom do this, astheyare said to 
be more used to continuous sitting and stooping than men. If 
things go well, the transplanting for the District should be over 
in a month. The daily wages for transplantation are said to have 
risen to from one anna before the 1896 famine to ti annas in 
1905. The presence of manganese mines often forces up rates 
to a rupee for 5 days. One person can transplant one hhdtia 
kuro (about £th of an acre) in a day. It is not so easy to 
transplant in black soil as in sihdr, as the seedlings neither 
come out so readily nor are they so readily stuck in. The 
actual work of transplanting is always done by daily labour, 
the cultivator himself being fully engaged in preparing the 
ground. In this District, transplantation wage rates are 
always expressed in terms of days per rupee; and pay¬ 
ments arc made in rupees: thus there is not the heavy 
demand for copper during the rains that has to be met in 
other parts of the Province. 

103. Broadcasting is done after the fields have had one 
ploughing. After the seed is sown, the 
oiluu- methods! harrow is drawn over the held to cover 

it up. The nurseries arc sown first, 
next the broadcast rice, then the kodon and lighter crops. 
Broadcast cultivation is much cheaper than transplanting, as 
there is no labour needed for the former that is not required 
for the latter ; while the latter takes more ploughing to start 
with, and there is also the very expensive transplanting, which 
costs nearly a rupee an acre. If the plants are grown too 
dose together, it is said to result in a disproportionate amount 
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of chaff, Weeding is always necessary for broadcast, and often 
for transplanted rice. The cost of weeding varies, being at the 
rate of one or one and a half annas a day, or a kitro of grain for 
a khandi (i| acres) of land. A man can weed 4 blidtia kuros 
(about half an acre) in a day on an average, though the hardness 
of the work varies according to the season and the kind of soil. 

Kaorak. —This is performed by steeping the seeds in 
a heap of hot cowdung or in warm water, till they have 
sprouted. They are then broadcasted over a carefully prepared 
and perfectly smooth muddy surface, like that prepared for 
transplantation. Heavy rainfall too soon after sowing damages 
them ; and they have to be guarded from birds for a day or two- 
Kaorak gives a very clean tilth, though not so large a yield as 
broadcast. 

Bid si is practised largely in upper Saletckri, east BhJmlat 
and Raigarh, and is known to, and occasionally practised by, 
tenants in other parts of the District, but the system is so en¬ 
tirely peculiar to Chhattisgarh, and relatively so unimportant 
here, that no account of it is attempted, further than to state 
that the land is ploughed in August at right-angles to the 
direction of the furrows of the last ploughing before the crop 
was sown, to thin and partially to uproot the seedlings. 

104. Rice embankments are mended whenever repairs 
are needed, but the regular mending 
Repairing of embank- operations are undertaken, if in yellow 

ments. 

soil, in the rains, when brick-like slabs 
are cut out of the field with the chatwdr or wooden spade and 
built on to the bank; in black soil large clods are dug up and 
heaped together in the hot weather. These subside when 
soaked with rain and form a much wider bank than in the case 
of yellow soil. Pigeon pea ( Cajanus indicus), popat (Dolichos 
lablab) and sesamum are sown on black soil banks, and the 
last named also on newly repaired banks of yellow soil. The 
owner of each field is bound by local custom to repair the 
embankments at the lower side of his field, when it borders 
on the fields of other owners. The Balaghat Tahsil Report 
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states, that on an average, each acre of kanhdr, morand and 
sihar land is divided into two, six and eight small fields res¬ 
pectively, excluding large gaiiyds or tank-like embankments, 
and the average length of embankment per acre is 8 i, 171 
and 2oi chains respectively. The cost of embankment at 
844 feet per rupee is stated to be Rs. 6, Rs. 8-3 and Rs. 7-3 
per acre of kanhdr, morand and silidr respectively. To level 
the inequalities in rice fields a two-toothed harrow is used 
pulled by buffaloes, which, when the fields are wet and full 
of mud, drags the earth from one side of the field to the 
other. It is called a kopar. 

105. The lightest kinds of rice are reaped from the first 
week in September, and cutting goes 
Reaping. on wel j j I(t0 i) ecem ij erj when the 

finer kinds are reaped. The rate is 4 suriyds (about seers 
of paddy) or six paisa a day. Three women can reap a plough 
(7 acres) of sihar land in 10 or 11 days. The crop, when cut, 
is spread out in the sun to dry for a day or two. It is then 
stacked at the threshing floor, which is situated close to the cul¬ 
tivator’s fields. When he has reaped all his rice and stacked 
it, he begins to thresh it. Seven bullocks are usually fastened 
in a row from a post (; merh) in the middle of the threshing floor. 
The biggest bullock, called merkia, is put in the centre next 
the post, and the smallest and fastest, called pheriyd (Chhat- 
tisgarhl pakaria), on the outside. When the threshing is 
done, the grain is stored at home, and the straw is twisted up 
into rolls {bent), for convenience of transport to the tenant’s 


yard. 

106. The kinds of rice are exceedingly numerous, and it 


Varieties of rice. 


would be impossible to attempt a descrip¬ 
tion of all of them. The higher grade, 


and therefore slower ripening kinds, are grown in the fields 


that command the most assured and continuous supply of 


water ; the lighter and earlier ripening the kind, the poorer 
and more exposed the field it is sown in. If a light rice 
were sown in a swampy field it would be ruined by excess 
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of moisture, while heavy rice in a high-lying field would not 
get water enough to ripen it, and would wither. The best 
kind of rice sown in the District, and probably anywhere in 
the Central Provinces, is chinnur. Of this there are three 
grades, differing in quality. The best chinnur requires a 
rich, deep, and well watered sihdr, free from stones, such as 
is found in the villages of Kaidi and Lendejhin : in these vil¬ 
lages the tank water-supply is so good that famine is practi¬ 
cally unknown, and the seed never gets wiped out in a bad 
year; it is carefully hand-picked every year. Chinnur tends 
to get coarse and lose flavour if sown in black soil, and 
also if sown on the colder Baihar plateau. It is a tine 
slender grain, particularly valued for its perfume and flavour, 
and in 1905 sold at Rs. 15 or 16 a lambari khandl (148 
seers), when other rice stood at Rs. 8 or 10 a khandl. Its 
yield is said to be rather lower than that of the medium 
kinds. Another very high grade rice, called Haidar dbddi , 
is grown beneath the large tank of Moaria in the Mau 
pargana; the seed is said to have been brought from the 
Deccan by the present patel’s father. It is a very long- 
grained rice, and is said to be even later ripening than 
chinnur. The only other kinds equal to these two are gurar- 
kol and maliuldcil. All these kinds are cut well after the 
beginning of December. Chinnur is sometimes on the ground 
as late as the 20th December. The next grade comprises 
piso, selo, ramklier, tedi, and ganjakalli which are cut late in 
November or early in December. Piso and ganjakalli are 
reddish rices. The third grade consists of uraibutla, pdndri 
and chipra. There are two kinds of uraibutla, the heavy 
being only just lighter than piso, it is cut in mid-November 
The fourth grade contains raghundth and chitdrkothi, (red); 
it is cut in October. The last and lightest grade includes 
kakerl and sdthia, which are cut at the time of the Gaur festi¬ 
val or mid-September. These kinds are grown in very poor 
high-lying fields, and yield fairly well in a year of good 
rainfall, but there are many years in which their outturn is 
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practically nil. Besides these there are other special kinds, such 
as roti, a red rice, used for making cakes, as it is too brittle 
and floury to boil, and ponghd , a very free yielding rice, which 
has a long hollow stem, and grows in very deep water where 
any other kind of rice would rot. Uraibulld and piso are the 
best classes of rice which are usually grown in black soil. 

The District standard yield per acre is 1,600 lbs., which 
is roughly tenfold; in good fields the yield of rice of the 
p/so class rises as high as 3,000 lbs. and more, while outturns 
of 2,000 lbs. and upward are common. Against this there 
must be taken the unfortunately rather numerous years of 
crop failure, and the large areas of poor broadcast rice in 
Baihar and even in the plains. The very low grade rices 
do not often yield more than sevenfold or about 600 lbs. 
Mr. Scott, in his Settlement Report, after a consideration 
of 352 experimental harvestings from 1892 to 1898, came 
to the conclusion that a fair averages was 1,500 and 980 lbs. 
respectively for transplanted and broadcast rice in the Bala- 
ghat, and 1,100 lbs. and 750 lbs. in the Baihar tahsil. Consi¬ 
dering that these years were with hardly any exceptions below 
the normal, this figure seems too low and the District standard 
of 1,600 lbs. in a normal year is certainly not too high. In 
the famine of 1897, for lack of local seed, several Bengal 
varieties were introduced, but, being unknown to the local 
cultivators, were as a rule sown in too high-lying fields, and 
proved a failure. Seed-grain two years old will do for 
sowing, though new seed is best; grain of 3 years old is quite 
unfit for seed, as it germinates very imperfectly. The people 
experiment on seed, the quality of which they suspect, by 
germinating a few grains before sowing. Cultivators are 
careful to keep all the different kinds of rice in separate bins. 
Mixed rice (or kabra as it is called) is only used for food, 
though grainlenders who are not so careful in this respect as 
malguzars and tenants, often give it out for seed to their un¬ 
fortunate clients, who have to accept it. Before sowing the 
nurseries (khdr barlwa), the rice seed is picked over, and 
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small and damaged grains removed; the waste grain is known 
as badrd, and is used for feeding fowls and similar purposes, 
and sometimes for food. Cleaned rice {chdwai) deteriorates in 
flavour in a month or two; partially cleaned rice or bagar, the 
usual form in which rice is exported, keeps good for six months. 
Rice is usually exported to Blna and jubbulpore in the form 
of bagar, but the inhabitants of Bengal who make their chdwai 
by the osnd process require dhdn in spite of the extra cost of 
carriage, Paddy is said by Mr. Mayne to be good commer¬ 
cially for two years, but it is probably quite fit for eating for 
much longer. New rice is unpleasant to eat, as it is very 
soft after boiling. 

107. The rice crop is liable to the 

Enemies of rice. , , t „ 

attacks ot the following insects :— 

Becll or Bedl, a caterpillar of a moth ( Nymphula depunc- 
talis ), that lives in the rolled up rice leaves. It usually appears 
in September but is often found earlier. It is specially liable 
to attack late rice, standing in water under a hot sun. The 
leaves and upper part of the stem turn white. The local reme- 
dies are, either the mixing of leaves of the Lcbidkropsis orbi¬ 
cularis or the resin of Injdsdl {Pterocarpus Marsupium) with 
the water, or the drawing off of the water. Sawardehl is a 
caterpillar that usually appears on the rice in years of insuffi¬ 
cient rainfall. They seem to increase greatly when the rains 
are late and to be destroyed by a heavy fall. They are the 
caterpillars of the moth Cirphis unipuncla, and are smooth in 
appearance. Other insects that are injurious to rice are the 
ghorl or Cantharis beetle, and the uktd {Nonag) in uniformis'). 
The only other serious pest to rice is the Machi audd, a 
kind of grass with a number of little globular seeds that spoils 
rice fields, but it is distinctly local in distribution. 

108. Closely connected with the subject of rice is that 


Double cropping. 


of second cropping. This is usually 
practised by the uldra method, or by 


sprinkling the seed broadcast in mud or water among the 


standing rice in the month of September. Sometimes, however, 
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the fields are ploughed up after the rice is reaped, and the seed 
sown in the tilled ground ( kdwl ). The earlier the rice is reaped, 
the better the ntdra, as the presence of the rice stunts the 
second crop, which grows very rapidly when the rice is cut. 
The crops usually sown in ntdra are linseed, peas, urad 
(Phaseolus radiatus), and the chickling vetch (Lathyrus sativus) 
known locally as lahhon. Urad seed is steeped for a day or 
two in water and then sown in mud; linseed also is sown in 
mud; the chickling vetch is sown in water, which should be 
allowed to remain in the field for several days after sowing. In 
Katangl, the chickling vetch is sown in the fields whose soil 
is the richest; in most other parts of the District, these fields are 
devoted to urad, which is interspersed with irregular rows of 
linseed. Ldkhorl and linseed are commonest in Katangl, 
Karola and Liinji; urad in Dhansua, Hatta and Kirnapur. The 
area double cropped in 1904-05 was 104,365 acres. As a rule, 
if a field is very retentive of water, it is ploughed before sow¬ 
ing. This method of cultivation is called ndgri. All crops give 
a better yield in ndgri if that method of cultivation is possible. 
Wheat, gram, masur, and safflower are never sown in ntara, 
but always in ndgri. Ndgri is move common after broadcast 
than after transplanted rice, as the late ripening rices leave 
no time for subsequent cultivation. 

109. The only remaining important kharij crops are ko- 
don, kutkl and their congeners. These 

Bfiwar cultivation. 

crops usually get a very interior tilth. 
One ploughing and one harrowing are enough. As soon as 
the rice sowing is completed, the millets are sown. The 
following are the principal methods :— 

Bewar .—Here no plough is used at all. The jungle on a 
hillside is felled in January or February and is allowed to dry 
through the hot weather. Just before the rains it is burned ; 
the soil is lightly dressed with the axe and the seed sown in the 
ashes. This method is still practised in a few jungly and almost 
inaccessible villages in the upper zamindaris, but it has been 
forbidden in every village where a plough can be worked with 
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any success. It need not be said that it is absolutely ruinous 
to the forest. The following description of the process is 
by Colonel Bloomfield:—‘ It may be interesting to note the 
‘statistics of bewar cultivation. One ablebodicd man can 
‘ clear sufficient land to sow about i kuro of seed, which, if 
1 the season be propitious, will produce from ioto 15 khandts 
‘ of unhusked grain. Leaving out the value of the man’s 
‘ labour, the cost of the process will be one-sixth of the cost 
‘of the axe, about 8 pies or one penny, and 1 or anna 
‘ (about two pence), the ordinary value of the seed grain, 
‘ making a total cost of about three pence. The produce, 
‘ taken at 10 khandts , would, if sent to market, in ordinary 
‘years sell for about Rs. io 1 ; but if kept for home use would 
‘ more than suffice for the support of one man. Thus one man 
‘would ordinarily consume 4 suriyds uncleaned (or 2 suriyds 
‘cleaned) kutkl per diem, so that one kuro would last him 
‘for 3 days, or one khandt 60 days, or 6’0^2 khandts would 
‘ last out the calendar year of 365 days. At the end of the 
‘ year lie would have 3 khandls 18 knros and 4 suriyds for 
‘seed or sale, supposing none had been consumed by his 
‘family. But supposing he had supported a family (say 
‘ wife and child) during the year, the produce of his bewar 
‘would not apparently be sufficient. Then to his agricultural 
‘ earnings must be added whatever he can get together by 
‘the sale of jungle produce, lac, harrd, wax, etc., etc., in the 

I neighbouring bazars. From what I have seen and heard 

I I am inclined to believe that the bewar cutting life of the 
‘ Gonds and Baigas is the least laborious that can be ima- 
‘gined, and I can hardly wonder that the wild people who 
‘now subsist by it should hesitate before descending to the 
‘plains and adopting a more civilised mode of life. For 
‘ whatever may be said against this semi-wild style of exist- 
* ence, there is no doubt that during the past ten months 
‘ of scarcity and high prices, while the poorer classes in the 
‘ plains have been hard pressed and pinched for food, the 


1 This year it is worth Ks. 20, 30 or even 40. 
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‘ Goods and Baigfis of the wilder parts have been as happy 
4 and contented as usual. Such, 1 believe, was the state of 
4 the wild tribes at the time of the Orissa famine, and I well 
4 imagine that, were the bewar crops to fail entirely, the 
4 wilder Gonds and Baigas would manage to eke out an 
‘existence on the fruits of the forest. There is scarcely 
‘ a hill or high place in the whole District, which does 
‘not bear unmistakeable signs of having been once sub¬ 
jected to the operation of the bewar cutter’s axe. Here 
‘and there a dump of large trees towers above the sur¬ 
rounding jungle, where, since the place was cleared, 

4 the various kinds of trees and bamboos have all grown 
' up together in one mass. Viewed from a distance the 
‘ place now has a smooth and unbroken appearance. After 
4 a hillside has once been cleared for bewar , it is not consi- 
‘ dered again fit for cultivation, until some ten or twelve years 
4 have elapsed, when the jungle is held by the bewar cutters 
4 to be sufficiently heavy to answer their purposes. It there- 
4 fore seldom happens that one man in his life time cuts his 
• bewar more than 3 or 4 times in one place.’ 

iro. The ordinary method practised by the aborigines in 
the -more open parts of the Baihar 
Other aboriginal me- tahsll is not greatly dissimilar. The 
jungle is cut and burnt and the sou 
ploughed up. This gives fairly good crops for some three 
or four years ; after which that field is left alone until the 
jungle has grown enough to burn well. Gonds often give 
as the reason for the sudden increase of cultivation in 
a village, that it had been long deserted and the jungle had 
grown well. Much of the land under this wasteful method 
of cultivation is sihfir or level retari, and if embanked could 
grow fair rice, but the Gond prefers less laborious methods. 

111, The third style of cultivation is the ordinary one in 
vogue in the more civilised tracts, where 

Cultivation of millets kodon (Paspalunt scrobiculaluin) is 
in civilised tracts. 

grown sometimes alone, sometimes 


z 
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with sesamum or pigeon pea in the poorer fields, like any other 
khartf crops. Mandia (Eleusine corocana) is cultivated some¬ 
what more carefully than other millets; it is usually grown 
near the village site and is transplanted, often into regular 
lines. The yield of these crops is high in proportion to their 
seed, ranging as high as 40 or 50 fold. The District standard 
is 350 lbs. forkodon. The area under the lesser khan /crops 



‘ Other oil seeds' which heading chiefly includes jitgni. 
(Guiiotia abyssinicd) occupied 984 acres. Sesamum and Jag in 
are almost always sown on poor light land ; and the former 
is principally found on field banks. 

113. Sugarcane is not a very important crop. It 
covered the following area in 1904- 

Sugarcane. 


Irrigated ... ... i ,543 acres. 

Unirrigated ... ... 18 ,, 

The area at the 30 years' settlement was 4,076 acres, 
its subsequent decline is mainly due to its gur having been 
undersold by the United Provinces gur. The imported gur 
sells at 4^ to $ seers per rupee, a price which does not en¬ 
courage the production of the local article. The very low figure 
of 937 acres reached in 1900-01 was due to bad seasons, and 
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the present figure represents the normal area. It is probable 
that this crop, save when grown to eat raw, will entirely dis¬ 
appear at no distant date, unless improved methods are intro¬ 
duced. The only means of reviving the industry seems to be 
to induce the growth of large areas, thoroughly protected 
by permanent irrigation, round a central mill; the resulting 
economy will probably enable the local cane to hold its own. 

The two principal varieties in the District are kalhai, a 
small thin hard cane grown west of the Wainganga and in 
Dhansua and Hatta, and the khushiar or heavy cane grown in 
the Lanji tract. Of this last there arc several varieties such as 
dhaurl (white), vtalicigar (striped), etc. A little Mauritius 
cane is grown in a few villages in Baihar from seed imported 
from Bettil in 1905. The Lanji cane, mostly of the dhaurl 
(white) variety, was reported on as follows by the Agricultural 
Chemist to the Government of India: ‘The juice of the 
‘cane at this village was not only far superior to any met 
‘with in the other villages, but was better than any I have 
‘ met with in India, and was as good as or better than any 
‘that is produced in other countries. Asa result the .gw 
‘was also very superior to what is common to India’. 
The analysis gave 20 per cent or upwards of cane sugar 
in the juice in nearly every one of 16 experiments in the 
year 1905. In 190.5 the experiments gave somewhat un¬ 
favourable results, but this was not a good year. The kathai 
is a poor yiclder, but does not need so much watering as 
the khushiar. Kathai is nearly always grown on sandy 
fields near rivers and watered by wells; khushiar is some¬ 
times grown in kachluir land, but more usually in tnorand: it 
is usually watered by wells, but very occasionally from tanks, 
as in Lanji and Bisoni. At settlement, the result of 7 experi¬ 
ments in kathai gave 1,190 lbs. gw, and of the one experiment 
in dhauri , 4,280 lbs. per acre. 

114. Rabi cultivation is very poor in this District, being 

probably less carefully conducted than 

Rabi cultivation. . 

in any other part 01 the Central Pro- 
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vinces. Whether in open fields or in gatiyas or embanke 
fields, the soil gels only two ploughings at right angles toon 
another (karrai), and then the drill ploughing (hari) is givei 
The tilth is in consequence very inferior, and the fields ar 
full of large clods. Although the bulk of the wheat fields an 
embanked and specially favoured by position, the outturn it 
poor. The relative importance of the rabi crops is as undet 


4-05)1— 

Crop. 


Khalsa. 

Acres, 

Zamlndaris. 

Acres. 

Wheat (pissi) 

Wheat other kinds (chiefly 

5,672 

2,355 

bansl) 

• • • 

7.«9 9 

576 

Wheat-gram 

• • • 

709 

182 

Gram 

• • • 

^ 4,583 

6,053 

Peas 1 

« • * 

2,294 

1,925 

Lentils 

f • ■ 

692 

153 

Chickling vetch 1 

* • • 

16,712 

5,841 

Ringni juar ... 

• • • 

146 

1 

Urad, inung, moth 1 

» • * 

28,024 

17,616 

Linseed 1 

... 

21,341 

6,654 

Linseed-gram 


707 

165 

Sesamum 


202 

248 

Other oilseeds 

■ 4 * 

3,090 

i ,3 79 


115. Wheat, according to the Settlement Report, when 
grown as a second crop after rice, aver- 
V aged 440 lbs as the result of 7 experi¬ 

ments, and as a sole crop, 61 experiments gave 455 lbs. 
It is not sown after rice, save in the very best fields. It seems 
probable that in view of the inferior tilth, the District aver¬ 
age of 580 lbs. is too high, and perhaps 500 lbs. would be 
enough. The writer had an opportunity of seeing the wheat 
tilth of Berar, Chhattisgarh, Balaghat, Hoshangabiid and 
Upper India within the space of six weeks, and the inferiority 
of the BalAg[hat methods even to those of Chhattisgarh with its 


1 Mostly double cropped, 
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four ploughings was most striking. Wheat is chiefly grown 
in the north Karola and KatangT groups, and in Raigarh, 
where it is a favourite crop with tire Goods. The series of 
bad years, however, which began with the rust of 1893-941 has 
caused wheat and gram almost to disappear from this tract. 

116. Gram, peas, lentils and the chickling vetch are 
mostly grown in Dhansua, Hatta, north 

Linseed and pulses. ^ ^ ^ Gram does not 

require a very fine tilth. There are two kinds of gram grown 
locally, white and red. There is said to be no difference in 
the time they take to ripen. This crop was once very important 
in Raigarh, and was largely exported by Banjaras to the west 
of Chhattlsgarh, where it is not much grown. The Settle¬ 
ment Report gives the following results:— 

As single crop. As double crop. 
No. of experiments 20 3 

Average yield ... 565 lbs. 447 lbs. 

The Settlement Report shows 13,528 acres sown with 
gram as a single, and 4,^00 acres as a second, crop, lhe 
standard is 600 lbs. 

Linseed is widely grown, and is mostly found as a 
second crop. It can grow in all the heavier soils, but is 
rarely found in sihdr unless there is a mixture of brown soil. 
The Settlement Report gives 8,183 acres as single cropped 
and 20,358 acres double, cropped with linseed. The result 
of experiments recorded at settlement was: — 

As single crop. As second crop. 
No. of experiments 6 7 

Average yield ... 270 lbs. 165 lbs. 

The District standard is 230 lbs. 

Lakhort or the chickling vetch is the small seeded 
variety of Lnlhyrus salivus , the large seeded, or lakh, 
not being grown in this District. The small seeded lakhort 
is always grown as a second crop. The result of six 
experiments quoted by Mr. Scott is 190 lbs. In this District 
it is not as a rule grown in the very best lands in the 
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Mungell tahsllof Bilaspur, it is almost entirely confined to the 
richest black soil fields and yields a large outturn. 

Lentils, known locally as masur (Enmm lens) are unim¬ 
portant. The crop requires a somewhat more careful tilth 
than gram, and is rather liable to damage. The result of four 
experiments quoted by Mr. Scott gave an outturn of 180 lbs. 
Urad (Phaseolus raa'iatus) is specially important in the Hatta, 
Dhansua and Kirnapur groups, where it gets the best fields. 
A late rainfall does not suit it. Of recent years there has 
been a fairly brisk demand for urad. The result of three 
experiments quoted by Mr. Scott is 280 lbs. 

117. The other oilseeds grown as spring crops are 
mainly safflower (Carlhamus tindoi ius) 

Rabi oilseeds. , . 

locally called karaa, and mustard ( Bras- 
sica campestris). The former is usually grown mixed with 
wheat, linseed, etc., but not in alternate rows with these crops 
as in Berar. A patch of safflower is often found in a part 
of the field where the tilth has been specially inferior, or it 
is occasionally planted as a border, like linseed, to deter 
cattle from grazing on the more toothsome crops in the centre 
of the field. The dyc-producing variety of safflower is not 
now grown. Mustard is chiefly found in Baihar, where it is 
grown in house gardens (mostly after maize) and on old 
village sites. It is said to do specially well as a second 
crop after maize. It ripens in January, and is under favour¬ 
able circumstances a most prolific yielder, being very exten¬ 
sively grown in the jungly villages of the upper zaraindaris, 
where, owing to the large number of cattle, fields round the 
village site are very heavily manured. Al (Morinda tit >ifolia) 
was once extensively grown near Rajegaon, and there are 
a good many dl trees still left, though of course they are 
much too large and old to yield any dye. 

118. The insects that affect crops 

Injurious insects. 

other than nee are as follows 

The lit/an, (by which term the people designate both the 
locust and large grass-hopper), occasionally visits the District 
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and flights of locusts are sometimes seen in the hot weather 
or early rains; but there is no record of their ever doing 
any serious damage. 

White-ants ( udai ) injure sugarcane, and also wheat 
when the winter rains fail. They bite through the roots of 
the wheat plant, which turns white and dies in conse¬ 
quence. 

The sugarcane is also injured by a stem borer (Chilo 
simplex). Tilli plants are subject to two pests, the caterpillar 
of a hawk moth which eats the leaves, and a borer that makes 
holes in the seed capsules (Antigastra cotatarinoHs). Tur is 
visited by the Telnl beetle, by a large handsome brightly 
spotted insect, (Mybalis pustulate), and several leaf-eating 
caterpillars. Gram and other leguminous rnbi crops are 
much damaged by the illi, the larva of Chloridea obsolete, 
a green caterpillar that eats out the pods. It is specially 
liable to appear in cloudy weather, and its great foes are 
mainas and Rosy Pastors ; when there are trees round a field 
for these creatures to perch on, they will soon make an end of 
the caterpillars. A field attacked by illi often seems perfectly 
alive with starlings of all kinds, hopping up and down in pur¬ 
suit of their prey which they eat without ceasing all day long. 

Aphides ( iv.ahu ) are a common pest on most leguminous 
plants. 


IRRIGATION. 

119. This is practised from three sources, from tanks, 
from nullahs and from wells. The 

Irrigation. 

number of tanks in 190,1-05 was as 


follows:— 

Khfilsa ... ... 2,414 

ZamJndaris ... ... 531 

The annual irrigation has been as under :—• 

At 30 years’ settlement ... 50,318 

1896-97 ... ... 58,339 

1899-00 ... ... 16,190 

1902-03 ... ... 27,966 
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In 1893-94 an area of 105,845 acres was recorded as 
irrigated, the accuracy of which figure appears doubtful. The 
total area of rice land recorded as irrigable at settlement 
was 88,418 acres. The unstable character of this is clear 
from the figures for 1899-00 and 1902-03, when the total 
rainfall was very short. Very few of the tanks are large, 
and the catchment areas are seldom, if ever, as much as a 
square mile in extent. No attempt has been made to dam 
up any of the rivers or streams that flow from the hills 
and to secure a really constant supply. The largest privately 
made tanks in the District are those at Moria in the Mau tract, 
at Kaidi, Alejhirri, Lanji, at SeonI in the Hatta zamindiri and 
at Kirnapur. The average area that could be protected from 
a tank at settlement was stated to be 28 acres. Tank irrigation 
is seldom effected by regular sluices, but usually by cutting 
the bank. First of all two cuts are made, one at each 
side, as high up as possible, so that as many fields may 
be irrigated as the water can reach ; then a third cut is 
made at the deepest part of the tank, for the heavy 
rice sown in the lowest fields. The tanks are seldom provided 
with waste-weirs, and many of them burst in consequence. 
This was specially the case with tanks built by Government 
under Civil agency in the famine years. A channel for 
irrigation (called salting or pat) often runs a long way from 
the tank, and is carried carefully along a contour. Similarly) 
contour drains are often made use of to bring water into the 
tank from distant slopes. The villagers and malguzars 
jointly repair all tanks which are the property of the vil¬ 
lage. An entry in the record of rights attaches irrigation 
rights to those fields that have enjoyed it by past custom 
It is a very general complaint that the malguzar takes the 
lion’s share of the water, and that it is only when his fields 
have had all they require, that the tenants’ fields are allowed 
their share. Numerous disputes of this and kindred matters 
arise during the rains of nearly every year. Another fertile 
source of complaint is the refusal of the holder of fields lower 
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down the slope to allow water to be run off from fields higher 
up. The cultivation of the beds of irrigation tanks is for¬ 
bidden by the village customs roll, as it is found that such 
cultivation, known locally as agar, leads to the owner re¬ 
ducing the size and capacity of the tank, and often to his 
cutting the bank too soon, to let the water run off, so that he 
may begin his cultivation. Besides the regular irrigation 
tank, there are the embankments known as galiyas, or mundis, 
used to irrigate the rice fields below them; these, when the 
water is drawn off, are ploughed up and sown with rabi crops. 
Irrigation by damming up the smaller streams, and leading the 
water off in a channel is not uncommon, especially on the Chan- 
dia, the Sarathi and the Dokria nullahs near Ramrama. Chan¬ 
nels are often constructed with some skill, being cut through 
rock, and sometimes taken over small nullahs by stone bridges. 

120. The attention of Government was turned to the 

possibility of irrigation very early in 

Government irrigation. „ rp, 

the history of the Provinces. The 
Wainganga tract was almost the first examined. Two 
schemes in particular seem to have been investigated : one, 
a storage scheme from two streams in the Sonewani hills, 
to protect Karola. and KatangT: the other, a storage tank 
on the Masmer nullah, with a canal to the Nahara, on which an 
anicut was to be constructed, to irrigate the left bank of the 
Wainganga. These schemes were however abandoned, partly 
owing to the general curtailment of expenditure on the Central 
Provinces in the early seventies, and partly to the fact that the 
scheme in the Nagpur country, more specially put forward for 
the notice of the Government of India, was not thought sound 
from an agricultural point of view. Irrigation schemes remained 
in abeyance in the District until after the 1899-00 famine, as a 
result of which considerable attention was attracted towards 
the desirability of State irrigation, and the slopes of the 
Satpuras were examined in order to discover possible sites. 
A great impetus was given to the movement by the Report 
of the Irrigation Commission, and one or two larger tanks 

AA 
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and a considerable number of smaller ones have been already 
constructed, while an extensive programme of future work 
has been drawn up, providing for the protection of almost 
the entire area below the ghats. The so-called 1 grant-in- 
aid’ scheme designed by Mr. R. H. Craddock, I.C.S., Com¬ 
missioner, Nagpur Division, deserves notice. By this scheme 
tanks were constructed in malguzari villages, for the benefit 
of the inalguzars’ and tenants’ lands : one half of the cost 
was to be borne by Government and one half by the malgu- 
zar or malguzar and tenants jointly ; the needful sum being 
advanced as a takavi loan, and recovered in small instalments. 
Two larger tanks, one at Dorll and one at Jam Mohgaon, 
have been constructed at Government cost. 

The question of constructing a canal from the Wain- 
ganga is under consideration, and it is likely that a suitable 
site will be found at the rocky barrier near Dhuti. Irriga¬ 
tion from this canal will be mainly confined to the right 
bank of the river where a considerable stretch of country 
can be commanded down to the Bawanthari river in the 
Bhandara District. 

The maximum discharge at Orma, a little lower 
down, was 428,399 cusecs in July 1906. The catchment 
area at this point is about 2,252 square miles. A discharge 
of 10,964 cusecs was obtained during 15 days of September 
1906. In January and February, however, it does not as 
a rule exceed 50 cusecs; so that a canal constructed from 
this river will be chiefly useful for khartf cultivation only. 
A scheme is also under investigation for acanal from the 
Son river near Lanji, where the catchment area is 379 
square miles. The discharge obtained during 15 days of 
September 1,906 was 1689 cusecs. A discharge of 50 
cusecs can be generally obtained up to the end of 
January. 

The Bagh river has also been ganged near KatangL 
Its catchment area at this point is about 100 square miles, 
A discharge of over .600 cusecs was obtained for 15 days 
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of September 1906. A canal from this river has been 
proposed; with a view to irrigate the area north of it. 

In addition to the above, numerous storage works are being 
investigated, of which the following are the- more important:— 

(1) Tanks at Paldongri and Kharari, to protect part 
of the Bhadra zamindari. 

(2) A storage work near Markamaria, to protect the 
tracts to the south and east of Matta. 

(3) Storage works on the Sawarjhori and Mahkari, to 
protect nearly all the Mau tract. 

(4) A storage tank nearWara, to cover the south of the 
Kirnapur tract. 

(5) A chain of storage works, along the base of the 
Sonewani hills, of which the most important will be at 
Jamunia, on the Dhokria and Chandia nullahs, and at Kattang- 
jheri. These will protect such parts of Karola and Katangi 
as are not reached by the proposed Wainganga canal. The 
water of the Dhokria nullah will be led into several of these 
tanks, so as to supplement their natural catchment areas, 
Work on three of these tanks have just been started (1907). 

The upper plateaus of the Baihar tahsil are generally 
much intersected by nullahs, while slopes are usually steep. 
It is difficult to obtain suitable sites for large schemes in this 
part of the District. The Banjar, Tauttaur and Jamunia have 
been carefully examined but have been found unsuitable for 
schemes of any size. 

Much has, however, been done on the Baihar plateau 
by the construction of small tanks to benefit ryotwari vil¬ 
lages, and there are now a number of works under investi¬ 
gation, amongst which may be mentioned the Damoh and 
Jhamul schemes in no. th Saletekri, Ramgarhl and Jagla in 
east Bhlmlat and the Ukwa-Gudma scheme on the Rupjhar 
plateau near Samnapur. 

The cost of scarcely any of these works will exceed 
Rs. 40,000 but the Damoh and Jagla tanks will probably 
be much larger. 
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Well irrigation. 


Khalsa 


121. Well irrigation is not very 
extensively practised: the number of 
wells in 1904-05 was—• 


Zamindari 


Total 

The area irrigated by wells was— 
Khalsa ... 

Zamindari 


... 934 

... 3 ,H 5 

... 2,270 

... 71 5 


Total ... 2,985 

giving an average of less than one acre per well. But in 

the first place it is improbable that all the so-called ‘ irrigation 

wells’ were used for irrigation in that year: in the next place 

many of the wells are situated in house gardens, and these 

are used principally for drinking purposes, and incidentally 

help to keep alive a trifling area of tobacco or vegetables. 

As a rule a well supports about 3 acres of tobacco or vegetable 

land. Wheat irrigation from wells is very little practised. 

122, Irrigation for rice is usually practised at three 

periods: the first in July or August, 
Time for irrigation. . . , , ... 

when the rams have been too short to 

allow of transplantation : another about a fortnight later, to 

enable the seedlings to recover after transplantation : these two 

waterings are only resorted to in years of comparatively short 

rainfall: more frequently, one or two more waterings are 

given in September and October to ripen the rice, and, in the 

case of a very late ripening kind, perhaps even a third. The 

duty of water calculated by the Irrigation Department is 18,000 

cubic feet per acre, spread over 15 days in an ordinary 

year, or over 10 days in a year of drought, when 4 or more 

waterings are needed. The maximum number of waterings. 

i.e., the number in a year of minimum rainfall, is six 

The duty of water, as given by local cultivators, is very 

much less than that given above, and the question has not yet 

been settled by actual experiment. 
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cattle. 

123. The plateau of Raigarh has always been a favourite 
grazing ground with the cattle of the 

CdltlCa _ f > 

Nagpur District, thousands of which 
make their way through SeonI to Balaghat in the month of 
February. The Raigarh tract is always spoken of in Nagpur 
as Lanji, and Sir Richard Jenkins speaks of the Nagpur 
herds as visiting the Lanji hills. There is however no local 
breed of cattle. Buffaloes are mostly supplied from Saugor, 
whence they are brought by Banjaras and Basdewas. A 
good many cattle also come from Saugor and from Bhandara 
and Seoni. The chief cattle marts of the District are Wara- 
seonl, Lalbarra, KatangT, HirrT, and Mohgaon in Baihar. 
Voluntary cattle registration is in force in all of them, and is 
generally popular. The local cattle may be divided into 3 
different classes, as regards the work they are fit for: (1) 
the wealthy malguzfir's large cattle, which can pull a heavy 
tonga or at a good pace, but are not used for plough¬ 

ing. They are usually white or grey. They are handsome, 
docile animals, and cost not less than Rs. 120 per pair. They 
measure 56 inches and upwards at the shoulder. (2) The 
middle sized animal, that is mostly used by tenants in their 
khdchars and occasionally for the plough. These are mostly 
black or white, with a short tail. Their cost is from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 100 per pair. They measure 45 inches and upwards 
at the shoulder. (3) The miscellaneous small animals that 
do most of the plough work of the District. They are not 
fast enough for a khachar. Their cost is about Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 40 per pair. 

Buffaloes are used for rice cultivation, especially for 
pulling the khirri or rice sled. There is a moderate trade in 
ghl, produced by the she-buffaloes that graze in the forests. 
Male buffaloes cost Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 each, and female 
buffaloes Rs, 30 to 60. 

Cows cost from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40 each. There are very 
few sheep in the District, owing to the small proportion of 
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black soil under open field cultivation. Below is a statement 
of the number of cattle in the District in 1899-00 and in 
1904-05:— 



(899-00. 

1904-05. 

Bulla and bullocks 

... 



86,924 

85,096 

'Cows 




89,414 

62,656 

He-bufYaloes 




14,772 

2i, ror 

She'buffaloes 

... 



9,566 

9,677 

Calves 


... 


4 L 55 1 

45,243 

Sheep 


... 


606 

179 

Goats 

... 

... 


20,658 

25,487 

Horses .,, 

... 

... 

... 

1,201 

1,291 


The Raigarh plateau, with its low temperature, running 
streams, and green grass, is probably the most likely spot in 
the Central Provinces for horse or cattle breeding. 










CHAPTER V. 


LOANS, PRICES, WAGES, MANUFACTURES, 
TRADE AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

LOANS. 

124. Until the year 1893-94, agricultural loans had been 
unimportant. Seasons had as a rule 

Agricultural loans. . 

been fairly good and when cultivators 

had not the seed themselves, creditors were willing to lend. 
With the advent of bad seasons, however, it became the policy 
of Government to assist local credit, which was beginning to 
run short, by advances under the Agricultural Loans Act. 
At first it was left to the people to make applications how and 
where they would, but afterwards certain specially needy 
tracts or villages were selected for enquiry; the deserving 
tenants were noted, and loans given them according to their 
need, without awaiting applications. There is no doubt 
that this method of administering the Act is the most satis¬ 
factory and the most logical. Enquiries are conducted on 
the spot and payments made at once, so that recipients are 
not compelled to visit headquarters. 

In 1896-97 Rs. 1,34,258 and 101897-98 Rs. 1,28,006 
were advanced: and in 1900-01, the second famine, 
R.s. 2,70,098. After the second famine, advances were invari¬ 
ably made to the village as a unit, on the joint and several 
responsibility of all its recipients. This shortened the task of 
giving out loans, by lessening the clerical work, and gave a 
direct incentive to the villagers to prevent loans being given 
to unworthy recipients: should any such person apply, the 
rest of the village come forward and protest. The system is 
also valuable, as containing in it the germs of the co-operative 
spirit, and it is capable of being expanded into a system of 
co-operative agricultural banking. It is unlikely that it will 
be possible entirely to do away with agricultural loans; for a 
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long time to come they will be needed to finance the coming 
crop, whenever there is a serious agricultural failure, or 
serious mortality to cattle. The total remissions from 1871- 
72 to 1901-02 only amounted to Rs. 4,216, out of a total 
advance of over Rs. 6,14,399; but larger remissions have 
since been necessitated. 

125. Land improvement loans were trifling until the 
Land improvement i8 97 famine. On this occasion a 
loans - large sum was advanced under speci¬ 

ally favourable conditions to induce landowners to start 
village works of utility and thus to find labour for their 
tenantry. A sum of Rs. 17,425, besides famine loans to an 
amount of Rs. 1,33,320, was given out in i896-97:and 
Rs. 11,670 in 1899-00 for the same purpose. No remissions 
had been made up to the end of 1901-02. The two chief 
causes that have militated against the wider usefulness of this 
class of loan arc, first, that when times were prosperous and 
people could afford to make improvements, these loans 
were not readily obtainable, owing to the constant delays in 
granting them: afterwards, when their importance was 
recognised and applications were invited, times were too bad 
to tempt agriculturists to make improvements, except when 
very special inducements were held out, as in the famine years. 
Applications are always more numerous in a year of crop 
failure, for three reasons: first, there are a large class of men 
who think this an easy way of getting a loan to relieve their 
private necessities; secondly, a dry season emphasises the 
value of improvements and makes agriculturists desirous of 
executing them; thirdly, labour can in such a year be more 
cheaply and readily obtained. It is to be feared however that 
the first cause is the most prominent. The District is one that 
from its physical conformation, and from the facts that its 
principal crop, transplanted rice, is one that peculiarly needs 
irrigation, and its cultivators are skilful and enterp rising, 
would no doubt take a considerable amount of loans of this 
sort when good seasons return. 
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126, The repeated failures of crops that occurred during 

the years 1894 and 1900 had produced 
Conciliation. . 

a financial deadlock. Creditors, dis- 

couraged by repeated losses, were afraid to strain their 
resources in making fresh advances, and cultivators were so 
hopelessly indebted that they had become more or less 
indifferent and would make no effort to extricate themselves 
from their embarrassments. It was almost impossible for them 
to procure further loans, without which the continuous fall in 
the cropped area could not be arrested, nor advantage taken 
of a good season. No doubt, had tilings been left to them¬ 
selves, the hopelessly indebted would have disappeared, and 
would have been replaced by fresh comers, but this would 
have been a long process, and many creditors and cultivators 
alike would have been ruined. Experience in other Districts 
in the Province warranted Government interference. The 
theory on which the success of the scheme devised by Mr. 
J. H. Fuller depended was that it was to the interest of 
creditor and debtor alike that no greater debt should be left 
on the latter than he could ultimately hope to pay. As soon 
as he sees himself in a position by which he can at the cost 
of whatever effort extricate himself from his embarrassments, 
the cultivator redoubles his exertions, and the sum ultimately 
realised by the creditor is little, if at all, less in the long run> 
than he could have hoped to collect without any remission ; 
and he has the additional advantage in the former case of 
possessing a solvent and grateful clientele. 

Tliis point of view was laid before tire creditors and their 
adherence to the operations gradually obtained. When they 
had agreed to submit to arbitration, a board of respectable 
land-holders and moneylenders was appointed, who examined 
the circumstances of the debtor, and decided what sum he 
could reasonably be expected to pay. Each creditor’s claims 
were reduced proportionately to their amount and validity, so 
as to keep the whole debt within the debtor’s paying capacity. 
The various claims were then made payable by instalments 

I3B 
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and the balance was finally written off. The award was 
reduced to writing and, as a rule, filed in court, when it 
obtained the force of a decree. After completion, the papers 
were filed in the Revenue record room. Operations were 
started in March 1901, and were finally completed by the end 
of the same year. Within this period the debts of 8,724 
tenants and 507 malguzars, amounting to Rs. 5,86,822 and 
Rs. 11,69,033 respectively were dealt with. Of these sums, 
Rs. 87,152 and Rs. 5,05,321 were remitted in each case. The 
success of the proceedings was principally due to the tact and 
influence of Rai Bahadur Anantlal, E.A.C., who was in charge 
of the operations. At the same time enquiries into the outstand¬ 
ings of takdvi were conducted; Rs. 2,98,037 of Agricultural 
and Rs.28,621 of Land Improvement loans were remitted, and 
the balance made repayable in three instalments without 
interest. One of these instalments was afterwards remitted, 
owing to a failure of crops in the year in which it fell due. 

The result of these operations has no doubt been exceed¬ 
ingly beneficial to the financial relations of cultivators and 
capitalists, and has helped, in spite of persistent bad seasons, 
in the recovery of the District. Instalments have been paid 
up in all but hopeless cases: and the success of the operations 
was largely enhanced by tne condition that instalments should 
be suspended in any year in which Government revenue was 
remitted or suspended. 


PRICES. 

127. The authorities for prices in this District are, first, 
. , . Sir Richard Jenkins’ Report: next. 

Authorities. _ ' 

the Bhandara and Scon! Settlement 
Reports for the period ending with the year 1865, especially 
the statement appended to the former; from 1865 to 
1896, Mr. Mayne’s Tahsil Report for Balaghat, giving 
the prices obtained by agriculturists from local dealers, 
and from 1896 onwards, the Government Gazette and local 
enquiry. 
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Up to 1865, Mr. Lawrence’s statement of Bhandara 
prices lias been mainly followed. These are for Bhandara 
town; they are consequently higher than the prices in the 
outlying village bazars and relate to a different class of 
transactions from those recorded by Mr. Mayne, but they 
are the only source now available. From i 85 $ till 1895, 
Mr. Mayne’s statement of prices taken from Banias’ 
books in Katangl has been considered as the most accurate 
source of information: subsequent to that date, the 
Government Gazette and the results of local enquiry have 
been followed. 

128. The prices of medium rice as given in the 

statement appended to the Bhandara 

Trice of rice. /Wj 

Settlement Report (for Bhandara town) 
was 10 seers in 1819: rice had been high for some years 
in consequence of the large demand in Nagpur for the 
supply of the Maratha armies in the constant wars that 
had been taking place up to this year. Prices fell to 21 
seers the next year, owing to the conquest of the Marathas 
by the British forces and the disbandment of their armies, 
and steadily declined till 1831, when they stood at 30 seers. 
The most serious difficulty was experienced in the working 
of revenue settlements that had been fixed on a basis 
of the prices prevailing before the establishment of peace; 
the Bhandara and the Seoni District Settlement Reports, 
like those of other Districts, contain striking accounts of the 
continual reductions that had to be allowed in the Gov¬ 
ernment demand. In 1832, which seems to have been 
a year of acute famine, prices went to 3^ seers a rupee : 
from that time, however, they fell back to their original level 
and even below it, and were more often over than under a 
maund a rupee till 1855, when they rose to 30 seers. They 
remained at about this level till iS'So, when, owing to the 
general improvement of trade caused by the American War, 
they rose to 24 seers, from which they steadily appreciated 
till in 1865 they stood at 11 seers. 
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Mr. Mayne in his Report on the Balaghat tahsil throws 
doubt on the accuracy of these prices: in any event they 
must have been much higher than those prevailing further 
from Nagpur, especially at a time when the lack of metalled 
roads added so much to the cost of carriage. 

The record on which Mr. Mayne especially relies for the 
prices actually received by the cultivators are the figures 
extracted by himself from grain-dealers’ books at Katanga 
These are the prices paid by dealers to agriculturists, and 
though these prices probably differed by io or 20 per cent 
from the Bhandara prices, they are the best standard for 
judging of the economic development of the District for the 
succeeding period. Up to 1870-74 the buying prices at 
Katangi of medium rice were as follows:— 

Seers. Chhattaks. 

1865- 66 ... ... 17 5 

1866- 67 ... ... ... 15 2 

In 1868-69 there was a failure of crops in the District 
amounting to famine ; and the price, as reported in the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette, was 9 seers 7 chhattaks. The average from 
1870-71 to 1874-75 was 28 seers 8 chhattaks. The year 
1873-74 was said to have been one of severe loss, the rice 
crop of the District being estimated as a 3 anna one only: 
but buying prices at Katangi were only 26 seers, though the 
dealers sold at 17 seers 5 chhattaks. Presumably one short crop 
did not make much difference, owing to the large stocks that 
were always held in the old days. 

The average from 1875-7610 1880-81, excluding the years 
1877-78 and 1878-79, when, on account of the Madras famine 
and local scarcity, prices ruled unusually high, was 24 seers 
6 chhattaks. The railway opened to Tumsar in 1879-80, and 
to Amgaon in 1880-81 ; while the Gondia-Balaghfit road was 
finished in 1883. But the average for the period from 
1880-81 to 1884-85 was still as low as 25 seers 2 chhattaks. 
After the year 1884-85, the price hardly ever fell below 
21 seers: and the average for the next quinquennial period 
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(1885-86 to 1888-S9 / was 20 seers 2 chhattaks. After this 
there was no great variation in prices until the years of 
scarcity began with 1894-95, when prices rose to 14 seers 
14 chhattaks. 

The prices after this are only available for the District 
headquarters, where they are from one to two seers higher 
than in outlying villages. The average for the quinquennial 
period 1895-99 was 12-9 seers; the price in the famine year 
of 1897 being 8'3 seers. Excluding this year, the average is 
14 seers. The average for the 4 years ending with 1903 was 
11 w 6 seers; in April 1903 the Satpura railway opened from 
Gondia to Nainpur for goods traffic; but the plentiful harvest 
reaped in the year 1903 entirely obscured the effect of this 
and prices averaged about 15 seers. 

The difference between harvest and monsoon prices in 
the years between 1846 and 1865 is as a rule about to per 
cent. The average difference in February and June prices for 
the years from 1898-1904, excluding famine years, was only 
4 per cent. 

The most sudden rises occurred in August-September 
1896 and again in 1899, when Bdlaglut prices rose from 
20 seers in June to 7-50 seers in October. 

129. Next to rice, the most important crop in the 

District is urad. Here Mr. Lawrence’s 

Price of urad. 

Settlement Report gives the course 
of prices as follows:—In 1819 the rate stood at seers, 
It gradually fell to one maund in 1826, and never rose 
above that price till 1856. In 1865 it reached 13 seers. 
Mr. Mayne's local enquiry gave 32 to 37 seers at the 
commencement of Mr. Lawrence’s settlement. The average 
rate from 1889-1894 was 20 seers. Prices from 1897 to 
1905 have fluctuated between 18 seers and 13 seers. 

130. Hurra is the most important non-agricultural pro¬ 

duct, especially in Baibar. The prices 
Price of hand. of this have been subject to consider¬ 
able fluctuation, eg., 
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At Baihar 
per maund. 
Rs. a. p. 


At Gondia 
per maund. 
Rs. a. p. 


Price of salt. 


From 1889 to 1892 it ranged from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 at Bai- 
harand Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 at Gondia. In 1894 it fell to R. 0-14-0 
at Baihar and in 1895 to R. 0-12-0, The prices since then 
have usually been about Rs. 2-8 a maund at Gondia; in 1899 
they rose as high as Rs. 3-8 and in 19OO they fell to Rs. 2-4. 

131. Ghl, according to the Bhandara Settlement Report, 

sold at 2^ seers in 1819. The price 
Price of ghi. ,, 0 , 

from 1821 to 1859 ranged irom 3 to 4 

seers: it then gradually rose to a seer in 1865 ; at Mr. 

Mayne’s settlement it was stated to sell at to seers. 

The present price (1905) is about a rupee a seer, 

132. The most important article of import, leaving aside 

cloth and yarn, the varying qualities of 
Price of salt. . 

which make it almost impossible to 

calculate the price, is salt. The price of this in 1819 was 10 

seers. It gradually fell till in 1832 it reached 14 seers: and 

it remained at 14 or 15 seers till 1854, when the price began 

to rise. In 1863 it stood at 9 seers ; after which the rise was 

still more rapid, reaching 3 seers in 1865. At Mr. Mayne’s 

settlement it was stated to be from 8 to 10 seers: and it 

fluctuated between these prices, rarely falling to 10 seers, up 

to the end of 1904. Since then, owing to the reduction of 

duty, the prices fell first to 11| and finally to 13^ seers. 

133. Gur stood at 8 seers in 1819; after this the price 

gradually fell till in 1855 it had reach- 
Price of gur. . 

ed 10 or 11 seers : alter which it rose. 

The Bhandara price list gives 3 seers as the price in 1865, 

but local enquiry shows the rate to have been I2| seers from 

1863 to 1876: since when the price has gradually risen. In 

1897 it stood at 8 seers: but rose to 6 seers in October 1904 

and to 5 seers towards the end of 1903, 


Price of gw* 
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i 34. Firewood is usually cut and carted by the house¬ 
holder himself, as there is no large 
Other household ex- area D f the District where jungle is not 

readily accessible. Commutation dues 
also cover the extraction of poles, bamboos and thorns for 
fencing. Where these articles have to be purchased, the 
principal item of cost lies in the cart hire. A large Jubbulpore 
or Chhattisgarh cart costs R. i a day, and a small local cart 8 
annas, for casual hire. The price of firewood varies from 
2 to io and 12 annas a cartload according to the distance of 
the jungle. In the plain villages of Balaghat 8 annas may 
be taken as an average price; poles cost from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 
per 100 in the forest according to quality; they will fill io or 
12 carts and their ultimate cost will be according to distance 
from the forest. In Balaghat town, for instance, good poles 
would cost about Rs. 20 per too. The price of bamboos in 
the forest is 6 annas a hundred. In the villages dry bamboos 
cost about R. 1-8 or R. 1-12 a hundred: about 40 or 50 bam¬ 
boos go to a cart. Charcoal costs R. 1-8 a hdwar load : but 
not much of it comes for sale ; four or five cowdung cakes sell 
for a pice in Balaghat town, but in Baihar there is practically 
no sale for them owing to the quantity of jungle. Tiles cost 
R. 1 a thousand from the Kumliar: they are all of the round 
type ; alternate fiat and round tiles are not used in this District. 
In the plains and in towns the price is as high as Rs. 2-8 or 
Rs. 3 a thousand. The use of tiles is increasing, partly owing 
to the increased price of grass, partly to the fear of fire. 
Thatching grass costs R. 1-4 per 1000 pulas in Baihar. In 
Balaghat it costs Rs. 2-8 a 1000, but the pittas are larger. 1 
135. Mahua sells at one to two rupees a khandi. Some¬ 
times it drops to 2 or 3 khandls to the 

Miscellaneous supplies. 

rupee and then hardly anyone troubles 
to pick it up except for home consumption, as it does not pay 
them as well as ordinary daily labour. Mangoes sell at from 

1 Owing to the targe export demand, all these prices iiave since greatly 
increased, in some cases by as much as 50 or too per cent (1907), 
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300 to 500 a rupee. Chillies sold at 2 seers a rupee in 1906, 
but that is a very high price and is due to the Chhattlsgarh crop 
having failed; chillies from Chhattlsgarh are carried in kawar 
loads through Thakurtola and Kawardha, to Baihar, Bfilaghat 
and even to Seoni, and ordinarily sell for 4-5 or 5 seers a rupee. 
Jubbulpore supplies the uplands of Baihar with tobacco, the 
bangala variety selling at from 3 to 4 seers a rupee. In Bala¬ 
ghat the local Marari tobacco from the Son valley sells at 
about the same price: it is sold by the jiiri of about ^ seer 
weight. Gur is sold by the balll or small cake in Katangl, and 
in big cakes or chakkis in Baihar; it is sold by the seer there 
and comes from Jubbulpore. Salt conies to Balaghat from 
Bombay and to Baihar from Jubbulpore, but, since the con¬ 
struction of the Satpura railway, Baihar has begun to take 
Bombay salt as well: the Bombay salt is in smaller lumps and 
is not so well liked by the Baihar people as yet. Kerosine sells 
for Rs, 4 or Rs. 4-4 a box of two tins; poorer purchasers usu¬ 
ally buy it by the bottle at one anna and six pies to two annas. 

WAGES. 

136. The rate of wages of an ordinary agricultural 

labourer is shown in the official returns 

Official returns. 

as having risen from Ks, 3-4-0 a month 
in 1893 to Rs. 4-11-0 in 1898 : it fell in the following year to 
Rs. 3-12-0 at which figure it remained till 1902, when it rose to 
Rs. 5-4-0 and in 1903 to Rs. 5-8-0. The wages of carpenters 
and masons are stated to have been from Rs. 6 to 10 in 1893 ; 
from Rs. 6 to 20 in the next two years, and after that Rs-. 1 5 
a month. The above rates appear to be for the headquarters 
town and its immediate neighbourhood ; and the variations in 
the wages of artisans seem to have been largely due to the 
different standard adopted by the official reporting. An at¬ 
tempt has been made to give below the actual rates of wages 
prevailing in the District in 1905 by local enquiry. 

137. The labourer in regular employment who is paid by 

the year is called a barsia. He gets 
Agricultural labour, _ , . 

6 khancUs of grain and Rs. 4 in cash 
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which latter is called his baz, His grain is paid to him at the 
rate of 5 kuros every fortnight: his wife is also usually 
retained on a yearly agreement, when she is called the 
kabarni ; she leeps and cleans the house every few days, and 
does odd jobs indoors, for which she gets her food, and 
does other daily work, such as weeding, reaping, transplan¬ 
tation at a rate lower by two paisa a day than the casual 
servant gets. In return she gets one khandl of grain a year. 
In practice, however, the barsia nearly always gets his baz, 
and very often a good deal of his grain wages also, given him 
in advance on one excuse or another ; at present the demand 
for labour is so keen that employers are bound to allow this, 
It costs the ordinary Gond-labourer 4 khandls of grain and 
Rs. 16 to be married, so that the financing of the matrimonial 
affairs of a Gond labourer’s family with several daughters 
must demand rather careful management. But the labourer, 
regular or casual, has various other sources of livelihood. 
First there is the rice harvest, in which he takes from the 
crop that he is cutting enough for his food, while the extra 
wages earned by his family enable him to put by enough 
grain to carry him along for some time. Then comes, in 
Bailiar, the harrd : children and women can earn a good wage 
by picking up and selling this to the local contractors. On 
the SeonI and Mandla borders follows the wheat harvest; 
while almost all over the District there is plenty of mahua at 
the end of March and in April and in the jungly parts char as 
well. Before the mahua comes the ber fruit, and after it, guilts 
(mahua fruit} and gum. The more thickly populated tracts 
are worse off in point of jungle products, but on the other hand 
they afford constant opportunities for employment in the repair 
of field banks, and the building or mending of houses. 

As soon as the rains break, the demand for labour begins 
to grow keener: ploughmen, men to mend field banks, boys to 
watch cattle and sow grain, are needed, and, when the trans¬ 
planting season begins, every one who can possibly work is 
employed on it. The rains also yield a plentiful supply of 

c.c 
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wild vegetables ; while in September the deodhan or parsor 
(wild rice) grows in almost every tank, and in August the 
maize crop is ready in the cottage gardens. It is at this 
period, between the transplanting and the harvest, that 
labourers are worst off, and these early crops are very wel¬ 
come. Many labouring castes add to their earnings by keep¬ 
ing goats and pigs, the latter being particularly profitable, as 
they cost little to keep and will always fetch Rs. 3 or 4. 

138. Besides the barsia there are servants working under 

a monthly agreement, known as mah- 

Monthly servants. .... . . 

inkias. They are said to have been paid 
Rs. 2 a month in Baihar before the railway came to the Dis¬ 
trict ; now they get Rs. 3. These monthly servants usually 
get a retaining fee of one khandl, which in the case of a man 
is called kharian, and of a woman slla. The ordinary rates 
of wages for transplanting, weeding, reaping, etc., have been 
given in the chapter on agriculture. These vary a good deal, 
e.g., they are 2 to 3 paisa higher in Mau than on the Baihar 
plateau. The rates in 1906 for transplantation were as 
follows: near Balaghat 8 days per rupee : near Katangl 5 days 
per rupee: north Karola J 2 to 16 days a rupee. 

139. The regular village grazier is called gohnia or gaiki. 

He gets 5 kuros for each cow and an 

Graziers. . r _ 

anna for each pair of bullocks for the 

year. The owner has to bear all losses, though the gohnia 
is supposed to search for strays, but, as he cannot leave his 
herd in the day time, his search is not very strenuous. The 
owner gets all the milk of his cattle, and the Chhatttsgarhl 
custom, whereby the grazier takes the milk every fourth day, 
is not known. The latter however usually helps himself to 
as much milk as he wants. Sometimes two or three tenants 
combine to hire a boy to watch their cattle in the transplant¬ 
ing season, for which he gets 5 kuros a month. Well-to-do 
men with a score or more of cattle keep their own herdsman, 
who is paid like a barsia, while he also gets a pair of shoes 
and some clothes. 
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140. A big landlord with a number of cattle will also 

find it necessary to keep a gobrain. She 
gets two khandis of grain and Rs. 2 a 
year: and it is her duty to collect the cowdung in and round her 
master’s house and yard ; to dry and stack it for fuel; or pit it 
for manure. She also leeps the floor and whitens the walls. 

141. Watermen are not employed in Balaghat as in 

Chhattlsgarh or in the northern Dis- 
The Ghardamlia, , , , 

tricts, or even just over the border in 

Mandla. The very well-to-do, and settlers from other Dis¬ 
tricts employ a waterman, but it is not the local custom. In 
his stead is the ghardandia , a veritable ‘ general servant he 
makes the gin and butter-milk, (surely a feminine occupation), 
warms and carries the bath-water and sees to the washing 
arrangements of the men of the house, chops the wood and 
cleans the plates and dishes. For this he gets the 6 khandis 
and Rs. 4 of the barsia, and in addition food and clothes. 

142. There is generally a tendency in favour ;of paying 

village servants bj' the job. Not near- 
Villaire servants. , 

ly so many village servants are paid by 

annual dues as in Chhattisgarh and the number is tending to 

lessen. Sir Richard Jenkins has the following remarks on 

the subject of village servants in his day : — 

‘ The carpenter is obliged to repair the agricultural 
' implements of the hirsans, for which he has an allowance 
‘of 4 or 5 kuros annually from each plough. For new 
‘ implements he is paid separately. The blacksmith is on 
‘ the same footing. The Chamar who mends the leathern 
‘ apparatus of wells, etc., has a trifling grain allowance. 

‘ The washerman and barber have likewise petty dues. All 
‘ these village officers collect their own dues, after the har- 
‘ vest is gathered. The carpenter, blacksmith and kotwar 
‘receive their dues regularly. The others commonly receive 
‘ only a portion of theirs, and in bad years very little.’ 

Under the present regime, the kotwars and patwaris 
have the assistance of Government in receiving their dues 
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but the others have to rely solely on public opinion, and it 
is a standing grievance with them that Government will not 
help them to collect their birat as it is called. 

143. The Lohar gets kuros per plough, if the kirsan 

provides charcoal : if the Lohar has to 
The Blacksmith. . 

find charcoal, the rate is 5 kuros. But 

payment by the job or daily labour is now not uncommon. 
Thus he gets R. 1 for the iron work of a paili cart. He is 
always paid separately for new or unusual work. At the 
Diwali, Jiwathi, and Pola, the Lohar knocks a nail into every 
one’s doorpost to ward off evil from the inhabitants of the 
house ; for this he gets a small present of cash or grain, 

144. The Barhai or carpenter gets no birat , but is in¬ 

variably paid by the job or by daily 

The Carpenter, 

labour. The usual rate is 4 annas a 
day : while his charge for making the wood-work of a paili 
cart is Rs. 3. A Barhai who can make a cart will only be 
found in one out of each five or six villages. 

145. The shoemaker is not on the village roll as is the 

case in Chhattisgarh. For general 

The Cobbler. 

mending, however, many persons con¬ 
tract to pay him a kuro or two a year: if he works by the 
job, he gets a paisa or two for mending one pair of shoes. 
Marars and garden cultivators give 5 kuros grain, a little 
gur and a blwjd of rice to him for keeping their mot in order; 
a new mot costs from Rs. 3 to 6. A different type of shoe, 
called bhadai, is used in the rains, as the ordinary loose shoes 
tend to stick in the mud and come off; these cost 3 or 4 annas; 
ordinary shoes cost from 8 annas to R. 1 -4-0: a plough strap 
or ttari costs 2 to 4 annas. The cobbler usually turns up at 
weddings with a pair of new shoes, for which he expects a 
present. The delays and excuses of the village cobbler over 
shoes given him for repairs have passed into a proverb. 
‘ There are two men that are accounted liars : the grazier, when 
‘ he says of the lost cow “ It is gone on in front into the village”: 
‘ and the cobbler, when he says, “ Take them and wear them.” ’ 
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146. The Bareth or washerman gets 5 or 10 kuros a year 

from each house for which he washes, 

The Washerman. 

according to the status of the house¬ 
holder. It is only the better-to-do who regularly employ the 
Bareth, the poorer people manage for themselves, except 
on the ceremonial occasions on which his assistance 
is indispensable. At a birth or a death he washes the 
clothes of every one who attends. The Bareth or Dhobi’s 
caste is unclean and he is not allowed to come into the houses 
of the better castes, nor to touch their water vessels. Like the 
Teli, the Dhobi’s is an unlucky caste, the sight of whom is a 
bad omen when starting on a journey or going out in the 
morning. Old clothes are often made over to the washer¬ 
man. He washes all clothes, except those which are unclean 
from any special cause. Those who possess silk garments 
do not care to trust them with the village washerman ; they 
usually either wash them at home or send them to Balaghat 
or some place where skilled washermen are available. 

147. The Kumhar gets no dues ; he sells his pots at so 

much apiece according to size and 
The Potter, ,, , , 

quality ; only on the Akha Tij festival 

the villagers come to his house and take from him three 

vessels, the kctrsa, the karhai and its cover the parhai, 

which are kept in the houses and used for ceremonial 

purposes. For this a small reward in grain or cash is 

given. At weddings the Kumhar brings 17 earthen pots, 

the Basor brings a basket, a fan and a net, and the Kahar 

the mor or peacock ornament, for each of which they expect 

a present. 

148. The functions of this individual are so numerous 


The Barber, 


that it is only possible to give a slight 
sketch of them. He is the scandal 


bearer and gossipmonger ( chugal) of the village. His cun¬ 
ning is proverbial and he is known as chhattlsa in consequence. 
He is a matchmaker and often a confidential family adviser as 
well, and the proverbs about him are endless. He usually gets 
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5 kttros a head from the ordinary villager, in return for 
which he shaves him once or twice a month. Well-to-do 
men give him 3 khandts a year and food and clothes, and 
these he shaves every 3 or 10 days ; while every evening he 
comes to prepare their bedding, shampoo their feet, light 
their pipe, and so forth: and at this time he is allowed his 
portion of the evening meal. 

He does not go and call the caste-fellows to weddings 
in this District, but only the villagers. His functions at 
weddings are unending: he is always in attendance and is 
second only to the Brahman. His wife assists in the bathing 
and hair-dressing of the bride and her lady friends. At 
funerals he is much in request to shave the mourners, assist 
in preparing leaf plates, etc., and the Nain washes and 
anoints the mother and .child, when the 12 days’ impurity 
after birth have elapsed. Up till then the dai, who is 
either a Nagarchin, Kolin, or Mehrain, is in attendance : 
she gets 8 annas for a boy and 4 annas for a girl, and 
various odd perquisites. The Nai usually gets a present 
for his attendance on guests at weddings and funerals, 
which ranges from a little grain or a few annas in the case 
of a poor man’s house, to a cow or several rupees from 
a rich malguzar. 

149. The Purohit, of whom there is usually only one 

for every 10 villages, is paid accord- 
The Purohit. , . 

ing to the ceremonies he performs ; eg., 

the tariff for kalha or satndrain ceremonies is Rs. 2 or 1-8-0. 
Pie assists in the worship of Mahadeo in the month of Shra- 
wan, on name giving days, at weddings, and in the case of 
well-to-do people at the Pitripaksh ceremony in Bhadon. He 
does not assist in the pfija to Devi. Vaishnavas and Shaktas, 
who are the principal local sects, have separate Purohits. 

150. The Bhat is the wandering minstrel, who sing 

songs in praise of the famous men of 

The Bhat. 

the caste and is a depository of caste 
and tribal tradition so far as it exists. Every division of 
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every caste has its own Bhat, who attends to all the persons 
belonging to that caste or division within certain territorial 
limits. He attends at births, deaths and weddings, and also 
appears at odd times as he makes his rounds : what he gets 
is entirely dependent on the wealth and generosity of his 
patrons. 

manufactures. 

i5i. The only place where brass and copper workers 

are found in this District is Wara- 

Brass work. . n 

seoni. They are of two classes, Pan- 

chfils and Kasars, their trade being quite distinct: the former 

being makers of wrought work and the latter working at 

founding or casting. The Pane hills are again subdivided 

into workers in brass or copper and workers in kdnsa, a 

mixture made of four parts of copper to one of tin. These 

people are mere artizans, who make and sell their goods 

to middlemen; they get 4 annas a seer in the case of 

iron and copper ware, and 6 annas for kdnsa, for their 

labour. 

The articles ordinarily made are cooking utensils, bells 
(ghanfds for temples and ghungriis for bullocks), lotas , and 
pairias (anklets) for women, made of bharat (a mixture of brass, 
copper and other metals). They are all of a simple and 
unornamented make. The earnings of a workman average 
Rs. 10 or 12 a month. Makers of wrought work have to 
employ six or seven assistants, and the other divisions of the 
trade two helpers, who are paid 2 annas a day each. 

Beaten brass utensils fetch R. 1-2, copper R. 1-4, and 


articles in cast metal 14 annas a seer. 

152. The ordinary carpenters of the District who can 


Carpentering. 


make carts or doors or repair agricul¬ 
tural implements are numerous. The 


number of working carpenters at the census of 1901 was 
311. There are a few of the more skilful class of carpenters 
found in the District. These are divided into two classes, 
Pardcsi Barhais and Maratha Barhais. These are the men 
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who make the carved beams and pillars with which the 
better class malguzars and traders ornament their houses. 
Their method of work is said to be as follows :— 

After smoothing the surface of the wood, the pattern is 
sketched on by help of the parkdr (compasses), with a piece 
of string and red ochre. The usual subjects are floral or 
foliage designs, and occasionally grotesque figures of animals 
or of the god Ganesh. The tools used by these men are :— 

Basiila (adze), patari (chisel), chlma (gouge, the large 
variety being called gundia and the small chardsi), kirkd 
(chisel), an (saw), parkdr (compasses), barmd (drill), hathord 
(hammer), gaj (measure), randd (plane), kandr (file). Skilled 
workmen make from 8 to 12 annas a day. 

153. The weaving castes of the District are Koshtas 
and Mahars The number of persons 

Weaving. 

working at the trade of weaving in 
1901 was 7,685. They mostly live in Balaghat, WaraseonI, 
Mehdiwara, Linga, in and round Katangi, Lalbarra, and 
Kirnapur. The ordinary country loom as used by the local 
weavers costs Rs. 4. The following are the principal des¬ 
criptions of articles produced. 

Saris , which fetch from Rs, 2-8 to 3; Chaukhdnas, used 
as pagris or handkerchiefs, of which a piece of 30 feet by 2 
feet broad sells at R. 1-12; Khadls, 30 feet long by 2\ feet 
wide, at Rs. 2; Dhotis, 30 feet by 3^ feet, at Rs. 2-8. Silk- 
bordered work is produced in WaraseonI and Mehdiwara, 
but it is not to be compared with the fine Nagpur or Bhan- 
dara work. Saris of this kind cost from Rs. 6 to 7. A few 
weavers make twills, which sell at Rs. 3-8 per dhoti of 30 
feet by 21 feet. 

A man, with his wife to help in reeling, warping and 
sizing the thread, can make a sari in 3 days; the yarn costs 
them Rs. 2-4 and it will sell for Rs. 3. 

The difficulty in the way of the introduction of the fly- 
shuttle is that a warping and sizing factory is needed before 
the fly-shuttle can work successfully. The weavers cannot 
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put up the long warps that are needed to make the fly-shuttle 
a success: the fly-shuttle quadruples or quintuples the num¬ 
ber of picks a weaver can do, but his family cannot do the 
necessary amount of warping and sizing to keep him sup¬ 
plied. 

154. Gold washing is carried on to a small extent in the 

Son, Deo, Tanda, Kasturi, Nahara, 
(fold washing. ' ’ 

Banjar, Jamunia, and launaur rivers. 

A spot in the dry river bed is selected at the outside of a 
bend, where the finer sediment is likely to be found : after 
removing the stones and pebbles from above, the sand below 
is washed several times in wooden cradles called kalluti , of 
diminishing sizes, till all the clay is removed, and tine parti¬ 
cles of sand mixed with gold are visible. A large wooden 
spoon, called wa/ri, is used in this process, to stir up the 
sediment, which is washed and rubbed by hand to sepa¬ 
rate the gold more completely from the sand, and a black¬ 
ish residue is left, containing particles of gold, and pebbles 
coloured black with oxide of iron. Mercury is used to pick 
up the gold with which it forms an amalgam. This is 
evaporated in a clay cupel called a ghariya, by which the 
mercury is got rid of and the gold left behind. 

The gold washers form a caste known as Sonjhirias. 
They arc not numerous ; only 63 were returned at the last 
census, out of whom 50 actually work at their caste pro¬ 
fession. They have no constant abode, but pitch their huts 
in the wildest aud loneliest jungle, along the banks of 
streams, in the open season, usually resorting to some 
neighbouring village in the rains, when they have perforce 
to abandon work. Their beliefs and caste subdivisions 
closely resemble those of the Gonds, with whom they seem 
to have many points in common. They speak Hindi 
however and not Gondi. They sacrifice a goat to the 
spirit that haunts the spot on which they decide to start 
work; and they will leave it for fear of angering this spirit 
(who is said to appear in the form of a tiger), should they 

no 
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make a particularly good find. They are said to throw 
away their food should a dog come near them while eating. 
A few other castes, such as Musalmans, Gonds and Pankas, 
also practise gold washing. They mostly sell their gold 
in Baihar: their earnings are miserable, not exceeding 2 or 
3 annas a day. 

155 - The goldsmith’s or jeweller’s trade is not an im¬ 
portant one in the District, and the 
]ers° ldS111 ' thSaiRljeWel " better class of ornaments are bought 
from outside. 

Sonars are the principal caste who practise the trade. 
The number of persons so engaged was 969 at the 1901 
census, against 2,838 in 1891. If the figures are cor¬ 
rect, the famine must have very adversely affected the 
industry. 

Sonars are of the following divisions : 1 i?., Pardesis from 
Upper India, Awadhias from Oudh, Deogarliias from Rewah, 
Marathas and Panchals from the Dcccan, and Marwaris 
from Rajputiina. 

Sonars are invariably found in the larger towns and 
villages; many have now abandoned their original profession 
and taken to agriculture. 

The chief tools used by Sonars are nihdl (anvil), halhord 
(hammer), chimia (pincers), chctid (chisels of different kinds to 
suit the different kinds of work), retd (file), narwdha (blow 
pipes), dhasd (dies), ikwai (punches), parkdr (tongs), ghariya 
(crucible), katarn I (scissors) and pdrdhan (moulds). A plate of 
iron perforated with holes of graduated diameter called jantrd 
is used for wire drawing. Common work is charged for at 
2 annas a tola: more elaborate work and wire drawing is 
much more expensive. Various alloys are used for welding; 
a mixture of copper and silver in a proportion of one to three 
for welding gold, and zinc for welding silver are employed 
for this purpose, though a dishonest workman will add more 
of the baser metal. 
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Another class called Jhadyas are also found in connection 
with the goldsmith’s trade. They buy up the sweepings of 
the Sonar’s shop, including the old crucibles, which they 
crush to pieces and then melt out the remains of the gold and 
silver. They belong to no special caste and their earnings 
do not exceed 4 annas a day. 

156. The chief weights and measures in force in the 

District are as follows :—In Baihar the 

Grain measures. , . 

pao or barhiya contains 25 tolas ot 
wheat: and a paili contains 100 tolas or 1^- seers. A kuro 
consists of 5 such pail Is or 6} seers. Twenty kuros make a 
khandj. In Balfighat, a kuro contains 51 pailts. In eastern 
Baihar the Chhattlsgarhl measures of twenty kdthds to the 
khandl and twenty khandis to the gdrd are in force. A kdthd 
according to Mr. Careys Raipur Settlement Report holds 
4 seers 5 ehhattaks of wheat. An enquiry into local varieties 
of measures in 1884 showed that in Baihar alone there were 
kuros in use containing as widely discrepant quantities of 
wheat as 6 seers 2 ehhattaks and 6 seers 12 ehhattaks, 
besides which there was a big iron kuro holding 10 seers 
8 ehhattaks and a small kuro holding 3 seers 2 ehhattaks. 
The statement on the next page taken from Mr. Scott’s 
Settlement Report exhibits the weight of the different kinds 
of grain contained in each of the kuros in ordinary use 
among the people. 

157. The general measures of weight in the District are, 

the seer of 16 ehhattaks, and the chhat- 
Oitici- measures and () f r toliis. There are maunds of 10 

weights. J 

seers for sugar or kirdna and of 12 
seers for gin, besides the ordinary maund of 40 seers. 
Jewellers use the following weights; 2 gunjs make one wdl: 
4 wdfc a uidshd and 12 wdshas a tola. Another system of 
weighing is by the silver rupee, one sixteenth of which or 
one anna is equal to 3 ivdls. There are two pasnis, one of $ 
seers used for lac, harm, etc., and one of seers for vege- 

es. Another measure called a hard of half a seer is used for 
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Description of grain. 

Weight of grain 

PER KURO. 

Weight in 
seers of bhatia 
or local khandi 
(20 kuros.) 

Lambari 

kuro. 

Bhatia kuro. 


Seers. 

ch. 

Seers. 

ch. 

Seers. 

ch- 

Rice, unhusked 

7 

6 b 

5 

7 i 

109 

6 

Rice, husked 

9 

9 

6 

6 b 

128 

2 

Wheat 

10 

I 

7 

5 

146 

4 

Kodon, unhusked ... 

7 

9 

5 

7 

108 

12 

Urad 

IO 

0 

7 

0 

140 

O 

Linseed 

8 

7 

5 

12 

11 5 

0 

Grain 

10 

3 

7 

6 

'47 

8 

Tur 

9 

io| 

6 

9i 

132 

7 

Mahua (dried) 

6 

i 

4 


* 




measuring ghl Oil is sold by the pnill as a rule but some¬ 
times by weight. Gur is sold by pieces known as hauls. The 
English pound measures are used by many shops, especially 
for such goods as tea and European groceries. 

Measures of length are:—3 unguis equal one girah, 16 
girahs make a gas or yard ; two haths make a gaz, nominally 
speaking, but they really somewhat exceed it. Two halish 
or spans make a hath. A measure of the depth of water is 
the pitrush or fathom, being the height a man can reach with 
his hands above his head. For earth work, the pasorl of 5 
haths long by five haths wide by a nmnda hath (from elbow to 
knuckles deep) is the regular unit: it may be taken as equiva¬ 
lent to 72 cubic feet. The measures of distance are, two 
dhdpsov miles to the halkd has. The Goudi dhdp or kos is 
half as long again. 

TRADE AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

158. The main line of communications in the District is 
the Siitpura railway, which will be 

Roads. 

separately described. The various road¬ 
ways of the District, though mostly built before the ad" 
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of the railway, all, with one exception, serve as feeders to it. 
This exception is the Balaghat-Gondia road, which was 
originally the main line of communications and indeed the 
only metalled road in the District. It enters the District 
where it crosses the Bftgh river at Rajegaon : and is bridged 
and metalled all the way to Balaghat (15 miles). 

The road next in importance is the road from Balaghat 
via WaraseonI to Katangi (29 miles). This road is metalled 
throughout its length and has everywhere culverts or nullah- 
crossings save over the Chunnai river. It passes through 
the important trade centre of WaraseonI, 10 miles from 
Balaghat. 

Two roads from Seom-Chappara to the railway traverse 
the District. One descends the Kormi ghat, and makes for 
Tumsar station via Katangi (length in the Bfilagliat District 
14 miles). The other, from the Kanjai ghat, enters the town 
of Lalbarra and thence leads through WaraseonI to Rampaill 
(length within the District 2 6\ miles). Other roads run from 
Lalbarra to Balaghat, with a ferry crossing the Ganga at 
Burhl, and from Lalbarra to Samnapur; this road crosses 
tin: Ganga at BamnI, where it is shallow save in the rains. 
A branch road leads from Rajegaon on the Balaghat-Gondia 
road to Kirnapur (6 miles) with an unbridged crossing 
over the Deo river; and is continued on from Kirnapur 
to Lanji (18 miles), crossing the Son by a ford. An¬ 
other road from Lanji to Amgaon on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway main line runs for 12 miles within the District. It 
has an unbridged crossing over the Bagh. Two roads 
connect Baihar with the railway, one at Lamta 32 miles, and 
one at Balaghat 41 miles in length. Both of these are 
metalled and bridged throughout and descend to the plain by 
fine ghats, and another road from Baihar to Topla for the 
sleeper traffic is under construction. 

159. Generally speaking, the traffic converges on the 
Satpurii railway, but there are excep- 

’tions of traffic. 

tions to this. Hardly any of the traffic 
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to the west of the Wainganga reaches the Satpura line. 
The traffic from Katangl goes to Tumsar, and that from 
WaraseonI ta Rampaili. The traffic from Lalbarra mostly 
goes to Barghat in the Seoul District, whence the rice is 
transported by r oad to Gadarwara in the Narsinghpur District 
without availing itself of the railway at all; some of it goes 
to Rampaili through WaraseonI. The distance from Katangl 
to Balaghat is 29 miles, and to Tumsar 35 miles. The 
rates per bag average about 5 annas to Tumsar and 4 anna s 
to Balaghat, yet scarcely any one sends grain to Balaghat. 
Various causes are alleged : the superiority of the I umsar 
market and the difficulty of crossing the Wainganga are the 
two principal reasons. A bridge over the Ganga would 
probably secure the WaraseonI and Lalbarra traffic for Bala¬ 
ghat, even if a light railway wore made to Katangl. A little 
trade is now beginning to pass between Samnapur and Lal¬ 
barra. The principal product of this tract is rice, and much 
of it is of a very high quality. At present it largely finds its 
way into Nagpur, Wardha and Berar. Linseed, urad and 
wheat are other articles of export. 

The trade from WaraseonI to Rampaili accounts for 
about 40 per cent of the trade of the tract west of the Wain¬ 
ganga : the remainder is divided between Katangl, Barghat 
and Balaghat. Hitherto the Satpura railway has not serious¬ 
ly affected the trade conditions of the tract. 

The villages around Katangl and WaraseonI contain nu¬ 
merous weavers, who belong to the Mahar and Koshta. castes. 
They buy their thread as a rule from merchants in WaraseonI 
and Katangl, and visit these and other neighbouring bazars to 
sell their cloth. The importance of the Katangl and Wara¬ 
seonI bazars is due primarily to the cloth trade, and next to the 
sale of cattle. WaraseonI also does a large trade in the sale of 
brass and other metal vessels and ornaments. A good deal of 
grain is also brought into these bazars, either in discharge of 
loans, or to sell to the local merchants, and to retail purch 
from the Nagpur District and elsewhere. Lalbarra do 
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:rade in cloth than either of the other two bazars, but it has 
a good market for cattle and grain. It is frequently visit¬ 
ed by professional buffalo-sellers from the northern Dis¬ 
tricts. 

It must be remembered that this is the oldest established 
and longest civilised tract in the District, having formed part 
of the Saugor-Ncrbudda territories; the effects ot this can 
still be seen in various slight differences between the people 
of this and of the Kirnapur and Lanji tracts. It is the 
nearest part of the District to Nagpur and Kamptee, from 
which it was not cut off, like the rest of the District, by the 
Wainganga. In the early history of the trade of the District, 
the Wainganga played no unimportant part. All exports that 
did not find their way by road to Tumsar for Kamptee were 
handed over to the Dhimars, whose boats during the rains 
plied on the Ganga and its tributaries the Bagh, the Ghisarf, 
and the Son, and the grain was carried down to Tumsar by 
boat. Loss or damage was comparatively rare. 

The wide plain to the east of the Wainganga, until the 
building of the Satpurarailway, exported its goods toGondia, 
excepting the south-eastern tracts of Lanji and Bbadra, which 
dealt with Amgaon. 

Such portions of the Baihar export trade as are intended 
for places outside the District are probably put on to the rail 
at Balaghat or elsewhere : but over the rest of east Balaghat 
the agents of the Gondia traders still visit the villages in the 
cold weather and Gondia continues to draw most of the grain 
trade. It is only when the Balaghat traders become more 
numerous and enterprising, and offer better prices, that Gondia 
is likely to be ousted : and the only cause likely to bring 
this about would seem to be the diversion of some portion 
of the rice export towards Jubbulpore, which at present 
draws its better quality supplies from Saugor and Damoh. 

The chief trading centres in the tract cast of the Wain¬ 
ganga are Hatta and Kirnapur ; but their importance has 
much declined, since the trade no longer goes from these 
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parts direct to Tumsar and Kaniptee ; there is not a single 
bazar save Balaghat which can compare in activity or import¬ 
ance with either of the three bazars west of the river. 

There is an important cattle bazar at Him, established 
by the late zarmndar of Bamhangaon, and there are the usual 
number of local weekly bazars. 

160. The rise of the trade in lac has been very marked 

in this eastern tract. Prices have ruled 
Lac trade. , 

high of recent years, and many mal- 

guzars and zamlndars have given much attention to the crop ; 
it is usually grown on pal as trees, and in open country rather 
than in dense jungle. As an example of the extent to which 
the trade has increased, the mention of one case will suffice. 
The siwai assessment of the zamlndar of Bhadra for lac 
amounted at settlement to less than Rs. i ,000; at present his 
net income from lac varies from Rs. 32,000 to Rs. 34,000 a 
year. The lac trade is mostly in the hands of local contractors 
who arc financed by Gondia merchants. 

161. The trade of the Baihar tahsil consists at present 

chiefly of sleepers and scantlings, of 

Trade of Baihar. 

which an account will be given when 
describing the forests of the District. The harra trade, too, 
is considerable, but harra is also a forest product. 

The villages of Baihar and Bhidi are the only two 
places which collect much agricultural produce : this leaves 
the plateau by the Lamta and Balaghat roads. There is 
also some trade in the north of the tahsil from Niwari 
and Nainpur in Mandlfi. Enquiries made in 1904 would 
seem to justify a belief that the export of agricultural pro¬ 
duce from the plateau is about 50,000 maunds a year. The 
only other places of importance from a trading point of view 
are Gudma, where a little grain trade is carried on, and 
Mohgaon, where there is a considerable cattle and general 
bazar. The main trade routes, other than metalled roads, 
arc (1) a road through the Man taluk parallel with the rail¬ 
way, and since its coming sunk into unimportance ; (2) the 
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Ahmadpur ghat, leading from the plateau to the last named 
route, which it joins at Mail, a large bazar; (3) the road 
from Baihar up the Bhaisanghat to Motlnala ; this is now 
under construction as a second-class road; (4) another 
much used route is that from Baihar through Boda to 
Mandlfi; and (5) another from Baihar through the bazars of 
Mohgaon, Mfmcgaon and Darnoh into the Saletekri zamin- 
dari, thence down the Bodra ghat and along tlie Son valley 
to Lanji. Should a railway be constructed through the 
Ban jar valley from Mandla to Bilaspur, this road will become 
important. 

A track barely passable by carts leads from the Kawar- 
dha State through Darnoh and the valley of the upper Son 
to Bitli, where it meets the road that goes from SonpurT 
through the Bhanpur zammdari down the Bhanpur pass ; 
this ghat is very difficult for wheeled traffic to ascend, on 
account of its steepness. 

The Mandla-Bilaspur road, which is aligned but not 
metalled, runs along the northern boundary of the Raigarh 
plateau, and a good forest track through Topla and Supkhar 
joins it at ChilphI in the Kawardha State. 

162. There are three kinds of transport carts in the Dis¬ 
trict, which are distinguished by their 

Transport. 

wheels. 

(1) The loria. —This is the very old kind with solid, nar¬ 
row-edged wheels, made without spokes of one or more 
slabs of wood. They are seldom seen now-a-days; at one 
time the narrow edge of the wheel did so much damage to the 
roads that they were forbidden to use metalled roads. 

(2) The mdtwa. —The wheels have spokes, one pair of 
which at opposite sides of the wheel are of a single piece 
of wood ; on to these two and into the hub and fellies the 
remaining spokes are fastened ; they go very deep into the 
fellies, and the hub has most of its external surface covered 
by a hemispherical iron plate, fastened on with strong 
bolts ; this cart is very strong and heavy, and costs Rs. 20 ; 
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it is seldom made now-a-days, as the next kind is so much 
lighter and*cheaper. 

(3) The paill. —The wheel of this kind has fewer spokes, 
and they are not so firmly fastened in. The hub has only a 
single band of hoop-iron round it, and the spokes are all 
separate. Should the tire come off, a paill wheel will fall to 
pieces almost immediately, whereas a malwa wheel can be 
made to last a few miles in case of necessity. A paill costs 
from Rs. 10 to 12. 

Carts can go nearly everywhere in the District save in 
the upper zamindaris, but the memory of the old daj's of diffi¬ 
cult ghats and heavy roads dies very hard, and the local carts 
are still exceedingly light and of very little capacity. Their 
hire for a camping season is at the rate of Rs. 12 a month; 
if paid by the job, they will carry 3 bags at 6 annas a bag 
for 30 miles. The daily rate is 8 annas. Their average load 
on the level is 12 maunds. A tattu (small ponyl is mostly 
used for carrying cloth or kirdna It can carry 64 pairs of 
dhoils. A bullock s load is 4 maunds. 

163. The chief agency for distributing imported articles 
of daily use is the weekly bazar. 

Village bazars. _ . , _ 

There are 41 in the Balagbat and 14 m 
the Bailiar tahsil, or an average bf one for every 23 villages 
in the District. Adjoining bazars are usually arranged on a 
roster, so that the itinerant vendors, in whose hands is most 
of the trade, may be able to visit a different bazar every day. 

In more important places such as WaraseonI, Lalbarra, 
Balagbat, Linga and Lanji, a guzri or daily bazar is also 
held. The weekly bazars usually begin about 1 p.m. 
Strings of people, both sellers and buyers, are seen making 
their way towards the village all the morning, with carts, 
pack-horses, head and kdwar loads according to their stock- 
in-trade and means. They assemble at the regular bazar 
site which is sometimes in the main village street, sometimes 
in a grove or other suitable spot outside. Some supervision 
is usually exercised over the bazar by the malguzar or other 
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leading persons of the village. Quarrels have to be settled 
about the allotment of sites of stalls, or the levying of their 
dues for cleaning the bazar site and attending on the bazar 
by sweepers and kotwars. Zamlndars are not prohibited from 
taking bazar fees : but malguzars are not allowed to levy them. 
A constable is usually deputed to attend all bazars of import¬ 
ance, as the purse-cutting fraternity often seize the opportunity 
for adding to their earnings, and the various begging castes of 
fakirs, garorls, etc., are also not above snatching up unconsi¬ 
dered trifles. These persons are also not ignorant of the 
various methods of petty cheating practised on shopkeepers 
all over the world; ‘ ringing the changes’ or confusing 
the shopkeeper by an apparent inability to make up his mind 
as to what he will buy, or in what form he wants his change 
being a favourite device of the bazar swindler. 

164. The principal classes of dealers are, first, the M arars, 

who bring green vegetables, chillies, 

Classes of traders. . , , 

onions, sugarcane, etc., tor sale: they 
nearly always have one member of the family in constant 
attendance at bazars, while the rest work in the garden: next, 
the tobacco-sellers, who keep tobacco, snuff and leaf cigarettes, 
besides all sorts of so-called kirana or spices, including many 
curious articles whose use is often due to a belief in their 
supposed magic qualities: the cloth-sellers, including the 
village weavers, who have brought in two or three cloths which 
they have woven during the week to sell to itinerant buyers: 
as well as the itinerant vendor who has bought up an assort¬ 
ment of cloths, and has a whole cartload displayed in all the 
gaiety of red, blue and silk-woven dchhrds (borders) to tempt 
the purchaser; then there is the Manihar whose stall glitters 
with an assortment of cheap Austrian or German mirrors and 
hard-ware, blunt and wobbly scissors, boxes with tawdry 
pictures on their lids, strings of beads, nutmeg-graters, small 
tins, bottles, and hollow glass penholders with a drop of 
water inside them: the seller of bangles, whether of metal or 
glass, the latter varying from the pretty red, blue, or golden 
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product of the local bangle makers to the hideous and costly 
cut-glass article from Europe ; and the seller of brass pots, 
whose picturesque and clattering wares are heaped round 
him in all the glitter of newness. 

165. The better-to-do tradesmen actually boast tents, 
and, with the assistance of a few boxes 
Appearance of village an( j vvooc j en boards, practise the noble 

bazars. 

art of window-dressing; while the 
humble Mararin, with her few withered-looking vegetables, 
simply spreads out a garment on the ground and lays her 
wares on it. 

The whole scene is one of the greatest animation, the 
constant coming and going of purchasers, the cries of the 
vendors to draw attention to their goods, the clatter of bar¬ 
gaining tongues, the dust, the smells of queer spices and 
sweetstuff, the glitter of the specious wares of the Manihar, 
the bright mixture of colours on the vegetable-sellers’ stalls, 
the rows of cattle standing for sale, the groups of carts wait¬ 
ing to take their owners home when the sale is over, all 
make up a picture that must present itself to the dweller in the 
peaceful Indian village as a pleasant break in the monotony 
of the week. 

The grain trade is not much affected by the village bazar; 
it is the big Banias resident in the towns and larger villages, 
who handle the grain exports: and it is only in certain places 
such as Katangf and Balaghat, the meeting-places of the dwel¬ 
lers in tracts producing different kinds of grain, such as the 
wheat of Seoni, the rice of Katangt and Balaghat, and the cotton 
and jufir of Kamtek, that much grain is handled at local bazars. 

Nearly all the travelling hucksters are supplied by the 
tradesmen of local towns, of course on trade terms ; and these 
in their turn purchase direct from Bombay, Calcutta, or Nagpur. 

16b, The opening of the Sfitpura railway is a factor 
which will ultimately prove of para- 
Cojistrnciion of Sat- mount importance tolocal trade. The 

puri Railway. 

scheme had long formed the subject of 
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discussion: but it was not tiii the famine of 1899-00 that a 
favourable opportunity arose for its inception. In this year 
it was necessary to find relief work for large numbers of 
labourers in consequence of the complete failure of the mon¬ 
soon of 1899: and the Bengal-Nagpur Railway agreed to 
take over the earthwork of the proposed railway if done by 
famine labour. The railway administration were saved a 
great deal of expense by the unusual cheapness with which 
the work was done, and much useful employment was provi¬ 
ded for famine labourers. In July 1901, almost directly after 
the famine relief operations were completed, the remaining 
construction work was put in hand by the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway: and the line was opened from Gondia to Nainpur 
for goods and passenger traffic by 18th April 1903 and 16th 
January 1904 respectively. In June 1905 the line was opened 
through to Jubbulpore. The total cost of the line on capital 
account up to the end of December 1905 was Rs. 1,24,73,650; 
assuming working expenses to be Co per cent of gross earn¬ 
ings (which is an outside estimate), it will take something 
less than Rs. 24,000 a week in gross receipts to earn 4 per cent 
on the above capital. At present (1906) the line has scarcely 
exceeded Rs. 17,000 a week in the busy season: but, with 
increased rolling stock, there seems no reason why, when 
the Pencil coal-fields and the Balaghat, Mandla and Seoni 
forests and mineral productions have been thoroughly opened 
up, the line should not pay handsomely. 

167. The cost of the line per mile was Rs. 47,498, and 

the mileage in the Balaghat District is 

Cost of construction* 

52'56; to which must be added the 
siding to the Bharweli manganese mine, 2-45 miles in length. 
The gauge is 2' 6", the rails weigh 41 lbs. per yard, and 
are laid on wooden sleepers 5' x 7" x 4" with 12 sleepers to 
a rail 27' long ; the rolling stock is of the most up-to-date 
description, all the wagons being bogies, and holding as 
much as wagons of the same type on the broad gauge. 
Three types of engines arc at present working- The newest 
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type has a water capacity of 1700 gallons, cylinders 14^' 
diameter and 18" stroke, and six wheels coupled. The 
goods engines have eight wheels coupled. All the coaching 
stock are on underframes 2Q 1 6" long and two four-wheeled 
bogies. The covered goods wagons are of 16 tons and the 
open wagons of 17 tons capacity. There are also specially 
constructed timber and hopper wagons, with a capacity 
of ]8 and 15^ tons respectively; the latter type of 
wagon is specially designed for the manganese and coal 
traffic; the bottom of the hopper can be opened by a 
wheel and screw and the contents allowed to fall through a 
shoot into the broad gauge wagon at the transhipping sta¬ 
tion. The ruling gradient is jq of which the largest 
stretch (some 1^ miles) occurs just south of Padriganj station. 
The minimum curve is io° or 578 feet radius. The line 
enters the District over the Bagh uadi bridge, which is the 
largest railway bridge in the District, and cost Rs. 82,828 : 
it then runs through the Balaghat tahsll, at an average dis¬ 
tance of 2 or 3 miles from the left bank of the Wainganga : 
it cuts through a projecting block of hills at Magardara, and 
leaves the Bfdaghat tahsil by a fine bridge over the Nahara, 
erected at a cost of Rs. 48,163, From here it continues its 
course through the narrow Mau valley between the Satpuras 
and the Wainganga, passing through another outlying spur of 
the Satpuras between Lamtaand Nagarwara by the Hathipalan 
pass: and leaves the District a mile or two beyond the 
bridge over the Polda, after which the line ceases to follow 
the Wainganga valley and begins the ascent of the Mandla 
plateau. 

168. Up to the present moment, the coming of the 
railway has not greatly affected the 
Results of satupra direction of traffic below the ghats 
Railway. ddie rice of Karola and Katangi still 

goes to Tumsar and Bargh.it, as before ; and most of the 
grain from the plain on the left bank of the Wainganga goes 
direct to Gondia. It is probable, however, that the next few 
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years will see a great change in this, when the rice traffic 
sets, as it is ultimately bound to do, more in the Jubbulpore 
direction. Meantime the grain and forest produce of Baihar 
mainly find their way to Balaghat, Lamta and Nagarwara 
railway stations; the red ochre of the upper Chhattlsgarh 
zamlndaris is brought to Bfilaghat across the hills, instead of 
to Gondia as used to be the case, and an extensive trade in 
small timber, bamboos and firewood is springing up be¬ 
tween the Lamta, Charegaon and Samnapur stations and 
Nagpur and Berar. 

169. It is an interesting question whether the railway 
follows what is commercially the best 
Possible Railway lj ne , ft is undoubtedly shut in by the 
Wainganga on the west throughout its 
entire length in the Bfilaghat District; while the traffic from 
the Baihar plateau was bound to find its way to the railway, 
even had the route taken been to the west of the Wainganga.. 
A line from Tumsar to Seoni, viti Katangi, would have 
handled the Katangi traffic, and have captured the rice trade 
which at present centres at Barghat. A branch from 
Katangi to Bfilaghat would have collected all or nearly all the 
traffic that is at present attracted by the entire length of the 
line from Birsolato Lamta, save the small timber and bamboos 
from Charegaon and Lamta : and would have dealt a great 
deal more effectually than the present alignment with the 
District manganese deposits and the agricultural traffic of 
south Karola. The only objection to this alignment from the 
railway point of view would have been the shorter length from 
Seoni to the main line ; and this is not a tenable one. A 
scheme was recently proposed for a narrow-gauge line from 
Balaghat through Katangi and Rfimtek to Kamptee, passing 
through the Katangi, Rfimtek and Bhandara manganese fields, 
as a substitute for the proposed broad gauge lines to Kamp¬ 
tee and Katangi: but it was not accepted, owing to the 
reluctance of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway to undertake so 
long a length of railway paralleling their existing broad- 
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gauge line at so short a distance. It is now proposed to 
bring a line from Tumsar to Katangl to deal with the 
manganese deposits of that tract: the Banjar valley route 
for the Mandla-Bilaspur line has been finally accepted 
and its construction is not likely to he long delayed. The 
effect on the timber output of Baibar will be enormously 
increased and the Rupjhar manganese field will have a 
chance of proving its value. 

170. The export and import figures of the principal 
classes of merchandise for stations in 

Traffic statistics. 

the Balaghat District between June 

1905, when the line opened through to Jubbulpore, and June 

1906, are given below in maunds: — 


Exports. 


Stations 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

Harrft. 

Timber and 
bamboos. 

pataguat 

508 

10,142 

21,750 

30.875 

Lftir.ta ... 

360 

595 

34 . 70 ' 

>75.360 

Nagarwara 

1,027 

• 652 

6,988 

19,296 

P^driganj 

146 

8 

35 

>o ,537 

Samn&pur... 

39 

156 

14 

27,004 

Charegaon 

56 

67 

204 

40,670 


Imports. 


Stations. 

Cotton. 

twist. 

Cotton 

piece- 

goods. 

Salt. 

Sugar. 

Metals. 

B&lftgh&t 

1,469 

2,457 

9,021 

1.806 

4 ,606 

LSmta 


>37 

6 Koo 

473 

508 

Nagarwftra 

9 

35 

2 , 2*>4 

52 


Fadriganj 

... 

6 

162 

5 


Samnapnr 

... 


... 

5 

... 

Charegaon 

... 

... 

95 

32 

*4 
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Besides the above, the manganese traffic is exceedingly 
important. From 1st June 1905 to 3rd June 1906, 60,311 
tons, or more than i6£ lakhs of maunds, were exported from 
Balfighiit station. From April 1904 up to the end of May 
1905, 25,779 tons were despatched. 

The only other important item not included in the 
above is pulses, for which separate figures are not available. 
The entirely commercial character of the exports is specially 
noteworthy, timber, liarra and manganese making up almost 
the entire volume of the exports, and agricultural products 
being quite unimportant. These last, however, are compara¬ 
tively slow to develop and there is no doubt but that in the 
course of time agricultural traffic will be attracted to the 
cheapest route, and form a steadily growing addition to the 
railway returns of a more reliable nature than harra or 
manganese. 

Practically all the inward traffic of Lamta and Nagar- 
wara is for Baihar, which also draws a large but decreasing 
share of its salt from Mandla by road. Allowing for this 
fact, the import of salt into Baihar considerably exceeds the 
import through the stations of the Balaghat tahsil, which 
throws an interesting light on the great extent to which the 
Balaghat tahsil is served by the main line stations Tumsar, 
Gondia and Amgaon. 



CHAPTER VI. 
FORESTS AND MINERALS. 


FOKESTS. 


171. The Government forests of the Distiict are exceed¬ 
ingly important, and the forest divi¬ 
sion of Balaghat produces a large reve- 


Departmental operations. 


nue. The total area under Government forest in 1904-05 
was 972 square miles. 1’he receipts and charges for the 
same year were :— 

Receipts. Charges. 

Rs. Rs. 

l,92,4H 1,83,893 

The forests are divided into the ranges of Sonewani, 
Dhausua, Paraswara, Baihar and Raigarh. Of these Rai- 
garh and Baihar are specially important for their sal-, 
the Paraswara and Dhansua forests, lying along the line 
of rail, export a good many bamboos and poles to Nagpur, 
while there is only an ordinary local demand for bamboos 
and poles from the other ranges. Tinsa (Ougeinia dalbergi- 
oides), Bija (Pterocarpus utarsupium) and Dhaura (AnogeBsus 
latifolia) are the most valuable timber trees next to sal and teak, 
the first named being specially in request for cart poles. 
There is fine teak in the Pandratola reserve on the Wain- 
ganga, an area originally reserved at Colonel Bloomfield’s 
suggestion. The chief features to which the forests owe their 
importance is the presence of large areas of fine sal in the Rai¬ 
garh and Baihar ranges. These early attracted the attention 
of Government, and the Topla sal block was one of the first to 
be specially reserved as Government forest. The sal is of a 
gregarious habit: but the areas covered by it are interrupted 
by valleys covered with grass and lacking in trees, where, 
owing to want of protection, the young sal gets no chance to 
grow, and the seedlings are cut down by frost year after year. 
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The tree is equally unable to get a footing on the higher 
hills, where inferior species always take its place. In 1866 a 
considerable number of sleepers were taken out of these forests 
for the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, and attempts have 
been made from time to time to exploit them, but not on a really 
large scale until the construction of the Satpura Railway. The 
receipts and expenditure on timber removed departmentally 
during the last four years are given below : — 


Y ear. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1901-02 

88,727 

99.397 

1902-03 

1 ,66,466 

1,20,416 

1903-04 

1,61,052 

1,31,026 

1904-05 

'.25.530 

1 

1,15,560 

The above figures show an average profit of Rs. 18,849 


a year. It is a question whether it is a sound policy to 
dispose of so much timber at such an insignificant profit 
and whether it would not have been better to await the con¬ 
struction of a railway or tramway through the Baihar plateau. 

The coming of the Satpura railway has put the forests of 
the lowlands into closer touch with the outside consumer; 
there arc now considerable exports of bamboos, fire-wood 
and timber to Nagpur and Berar from Samnapur, Charegaon, 
Lamta, Nagarwara and Padriganj. 

172. No inconsiderable share of the forest income is 

Grazing and commuta- del ‘ ived from S razin S a,ld Commutation 
tioii. dues. There are a certain number of 

professional graziers in Raigarh who bring up herds from 
Nagpur, Chhindwara and Raipur towards the end of the cold 
weather ; the bulk of the fees however are collected on the 
village assessment system, partly from ryotwari and partly 
from malguzari villages. The former have to pay on all cattle 
(iu excess of a free allowance of one animal per three acres 
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of occupied land) that graze in the Government grazing 
grounds, whether in the village or in the Government forest ; 
the latter pay only if they send their cattle to the Government 
forest and are also entitled to a free allowance if agriculturists. 
So called nistdr commutation is allowed from certain forests, 
where there is no effective commercial demand. In return 
for a payment of 12 annas a plough, cultivators are entitled to 
take grass, bamboos and small timber for agricultural purposes. 
The payment for nistdr also in most places includes payment 
for ‘ paiddwdr,' or wild fruits and flowers, such as mahua 
and char. The demand for grazing and nistdr commutation 
dues was in 1904-05 Rs. 8,723 and Rs. 12,517 respectively. 

173. Much has been done to improve forest communi¬ 
cations in recent years. A ghat road 

Works of improvement. 

to Sonewani from the plain, two roads 
in the Dhirimangli block, improvements to the road to Jaldi- 
dand in Tlpagarh, and to the Panchera ghat; a road from 
Koilikhapa to ChilpI, a road from Kbamtola to Sawar- 
jhori, a road from Umerdaoni to Khara, a road from Mukki to 
Khapa via Sondhar and a road from Sukri to Baadhania, 
another up the Bhaisanghat to Sukri, and the improvement of 
the main Bhaisanghat pass are the most important works 
carried out by the Department j a number of tanks have been 
constructed to water cattle in the hot weather and several 
rest-houses have been built. Rangers’ quarters have been 
constructed at Charegaon, Dhansua, Baihar, and Koilikhapa. 
There are forest depots at Balagh.it and Lamta, and rest- 
houses at the latter place, at Supkhar, Khapa, Sonawani, 
Khara, Mukld and Sulsuli. 

The various articles that constitute what is known as 
‘Minor Forest Produce’are important and interesting. In 
the first place comes lac. This is the product of an insect, 
Coccus tacca. It grows on the young twigs and shoots of 
certain trees. The most valuable variety is found on the 
kusum tree (Schleichera trijuga ) which is not common in the 
B.ilaghfit District. Lac is almost invariably grown in 
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Balaghat on the palas tree. The trees can be infected by 
fastening on to them small twigs covered with the insect, taken 
from other infected trees. There are two crops, one in the 
month of December and one at the end of the hot weather. 
The former is usually considered the more valuable. The twigs 
are cut down and collected and the lac is scraped off them. 
Lac cultivation has not hitherto been systematically under¬ 
taken by the Forest Department of the whole Division but the 
forests have recently been leased out for three years, on terms 
which, it is hoped, will greatly improve the lac property of the 
Department. 

Harr a , or the fruit of the Terminalia chebula , is a valu¬ 
able forest product. The trees are especially abundant in 
Buihar, but are more numerous and more easy to deal with in 
the open part of the tahsil than in dense forest. A full crop 
is not to be expected more often than once every two years. 
The fruits, known commercially as myrobalans, are collected 
when they fall by persons licensed by the contractor, who 
remunerates them according to the amount they collect. Be¬ 
fore being placed on the railway, the outer covering of the 
fruit, which is a drupe, is removed by cracking it with 
hammer. It is this part alone that is valuable, its chief use 
being as a tanning material. The Belleric myrobalan (Ter¬ 
minalia bekrica) is not used for any commercial purpose in 
this District, but the oil extracted from the kernel is gener¬ 
ally eaten by the villagers. 

Kaithd (an extract of Acacia Calechu) is not prepared in 
this District, though the khair tree is not infrequent in the more 
level parts of the west of the Sonewani range. 

Baichdndi is the tuber of a yam of Bioscorea daemona. 
It is cut into slices, dried, boiled, and washed for some time 
in a running stream to remove its nauseous taste, and is then 
used as a sweetmeat. 

Tlkhur (Curcuma angustifalia ) —The tubers are washed, 
grated to pulp and the fibre removed by further washing, 
the remaining starch is then dried and sold in a floury state. 
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It is eaten like arrow-root, boiled with milk. Both this and 
the last are used by Hindus at various ceremonies. The 
roots of numerous species of yams and liliaceous plants are 
also eaten by the forest tribes. 

Banslochan consists of masses of nearly pure silica, found 
inside the stems of certain species of bamboo, especially the 
kattang. It is found in two varieties, white and blue, of which 
the latter is the more esteemed. It is prized as a medicine, 
being considered valuable as a stimulant. 

Chironji is the fruit of the char tree ( Bucliancinia Inti folia). 
Both the pulp and the kernel contained in the stone are largely 
eaten. Other jungle fruits are those of the her (Zi&yphusJujtt- 
ba ), the lenari, the black berry of a thorny climbing shrub, and 
the akol. The panibel or water-bearing creeper (belonging to 
the Vitidae) is a curiosity. It has a thick, wrinkled and very 
soft stem; when a piece is cut out of the stem and held hanging 
downwards, a quantity of quite drinkable water exudes from it. 
174. The total area of privately owned forest is not easy 
to state; the total area in the District 

Private forests, . , • . , , , . 

given as big tree jungle , in the year 
1904-05, was 241,865 acres; but no inconsiderable forest 
revenue is also derived by private owners from the area 
entered as ‘ scrub jungle’; much of the lac for instance is 
grown in this area. The most considerable private forests are 
those of the Bhanpur, Klnhi, Saletekri and Chauria zamin- 
daris, which form a continuous block along the south¬ 
eastern ghats, of the Bhadra and Hatta zamindaris, and of 
the Muu malguzari estate. Besides this, the less cultivated 
parts of the District at the foot of the hills contain numerous 
malguzari villages, all of a more or less jungly character ; and 
there are several malguzari villages along the Wainganga 
that contain small blocks of moderate teak 

There is a little sal in the upper Saletekri zamindari, pro¬ 
bably not exceeding 600 acres in extent, the remains of once 
much more extensive forests. There are a few blocks of sal 
in the Kinhi zamlndari, near the Son river; and there is a 
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certain amount of teak still left in the more inaccessible hills 
of SaletekrT, KTnhi, Bhanpur and Chauria, which contain, 
apart from this, little of value except blja, dhaurd and bamboos 
All these forests have been much damaged by beivar cultivation, 
and by the scarcely less injurious practice of cutting and burn¬ 
ing the forest, growing kodon on the ground for three or four 
years, and then shifting elsewhere. This is only to be dis¬ 
tinguished from bewar by the use of the plough, and the fact 
that the same plot is cultivated for rather longer at a time 
than with bewar. The Bhadra forests contain, besides the 
ordinary blja , lendia, dhaura and bamboo, a fair quantity of 
teak: and are much better preserved than any other zamin- 
dari forest in the District. The zanundar derives a fine 
income from his lac. 

The principal demand on the zamlndari forests is from 
agriculturists, who pay a commutation rate for grazing and 
nislar. Outside purchasers used to get timber at very low rates 
from the zamlndaris, and only recently the Bijagarh zamindar 
gave a contract in which he allowed all sal or teak trees 
to be removed at R. 1 a tree and other species at R. 08-0. 

The malguzari forests, being smaller and owned by pro¬ 
prietors more intelligent as a class, are usually better looked 
after : they are watched, and some attempt is made to prevent 
them from catching fire. Sylviculture is sometimes attempted 
in a very humble way, and trees are usually allowed to grow 
to a fair size before they are cut, hut even so the practice of 
felling at a point 2 or 3 feet above the ground is universal. 

In places reasonably accessible from the rail, teak sold 
in 1905 at R. 0-12-0 a girth foot; blja trees 3 feet and 
upwards in girth fetched Rs. 2 apiece ; bamboos R. 1-8-0 a 
hundred green, R. r-4-0 a hundred dry: fuel from R. 0-1-3 
to R. 0-4-0 a cart. Third-class building poles fetched Rs, 6 a 
hundred: and first-class building poles (teak) fetched Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 4 a cartload. The minimi darakhtdn area in the ryotwari 
estate in Baihar covers 45,288 acres in 212 villages. This is 
the property of Government, and the villagers have hitherto 
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had no right of user. It is about to be afforested, and made 
into village forests under Chapter III of the Forest Act, in 
order to make it of more use to the people, who will be 
responsible for its management under Government super¬ 
vision. Part of the area contains valuable sal timber, and 
will probably be amalgamated with Government reserved 
forest, where this can be done without inconvenience to the 
villagers and to the forest administration, 

175. At the first settlement, zamindari forest areas were 
divided into fa sil and dochand. The 

Riirhts in zamindari . , .... ... 

fcesis. latter were so called because each vil¬ 

lage had included in it an area of waste, 
equal to twice the amount of cultivated land that it contained. 
• In malguzari areas the remaining forest was declared Govern¬ 
ment waste, hut in zammdaris it was called fazil jungle, and 
formed into separate mahals, which were settled with the 
zamlndar, and assessed every three years until the settlement 
of [896, when they were settled for the same period as the re¬ 
mainder of the District. The inhabitants of zamindari villages 
have a right to nistdr from the dochand jungle, but if they wish 
to use the fazil jungle they have to pay rdnwa, or forest dues. 
The area set apart as Government waste was found to 
contain no private rights of any description. It was afforested 
in 1879, after the passing of the Indian Forest Act. 


MINERALS. 

176. At present, manganese is by far the most important 

mineral in the District. An account 
Minerals. , 

of its distribution will be found in the 
chapter on Geology, but in view of the importance of the 
industry and of the interest taken in it by local pros¬ 
pectors, it seems desirable to add here a brief description 
of the uses of the metal and of the origin and deve¬ 
lopment of the industry in India. The account is based 
on facts and figures kindly supplied by Mr. W. H. Clark, 
M.I.M.F., A.l.M.M,, Manager, Central Provinces Pros- 
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pccting Syndicate, and on a paper rend by Mr. L. L, Fermor, 
A. R. S. M., F. G. S., before the Mining and Geological 
Institute of' India in March 1906. 

The chief commercial uses of manganese are first of all, 
to form an alloy with iron, copper and other metals, secondly, 
as an oxidizer in the manufacture of bleaching powder and 
certain disinfectants, and lastly, as a colouring material for 
glass and pottery, and in the manufacture of green and violet 
paints. In all probability at least 90 per cent of the world's 
production of manganese is consumed in the manufacture of 
iron and steel Prior to its use for this purpose the demand 
was practically restricted to the form of ore known as pyro- 
1 usite (peroxide of manganese), which was used in the manu¬ 
facture of bleaching powder and for decolorising glass. 
This form has been found only in one place in the District, 
the Bodniglnt: it is also found at Pali in Nagpur and at 
Pawardongri in Bhandara. The invention of the Bessemer 
process in 1855 made manganese a necessary ingredient in 
the manufacture of steel. Tiite precise use of manganese in 
this process is not easily intelligible to the ordinary reader 
without some explanation, to which the general interest in 
the manganese industry of the Central Provinces may per¬ 
haps allow a place in this work. Tim chief use of manga¬ 
nese in the iron and steel industry is for the preparation of 
the alloys with iron known as spiegel-cisen and ferro-manga- 
nese. Spiegel-cisen contains up to 27 per cent, of manga¬ 
nese, and 4 to 5 per cent, of carbon, and ferro-manganese 
from 27 to 86 per cent, of manganese and 6 to 7 per cent 
of carbon. These alloys arc used in the manufacture of 
mild steel for which there are four well-known processes: — 

1. The Bessemer process. 

2. The Thomas-Gilchri.st or basic Bessemer process. 

3. The Siemens or acid open-hearth process. 

4. The basic open-hearth process. 

In processes Nos. 1 and 2 air is blown through molten 
pig iron contained in a vessc.l known as a converter. The 

GG 
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chief difference between these two processes lies in the lining, 
which is made of an acid material such as ganister in the acid 
process, and of a basic lining such as burnt dolomite, cement¬ 
ed with tar, in the basic. For the acid process pig, low in 
phosphorus, is necessary, whilst for the basic process the pig 
should be high in phosphorus. In either case the effect of the 
blow is to remove most of the carbon and silicon, and in the 
basic process the phosphorus also, these elements combining 
with the oxygen of the air blown in. In the acid process, 
when the blow is finished, spiegel-eisen or ferro-manganese 
are added to the molten iron in the converter, which is then 
turned down, and its contents poured into a casting ladle, from 
which the steel is run into moulds. In the basic process the 
ferro or spiegel are added to the molten metal in the ladle. 

In the open hearth process the pig iron is melted on the 
heartli of a gas-heated regenerative reverberatory furnace, 
scrap iron being usually added as well. The decarbonisation 
of the iron is effected by the addition of ferric oxide in the 
form of hematite, the oxygen of which combines with carbon 
in the cast iron- When the charge is finished, the metal is 
run out into a ladle, when the spiegel or ferro is added. 
From this ladle the steel thus formed is run out into moulds. 
As in the Bessemer processes, the distinction between the 
acid and basic processes lies in the character of the lining 
used for the hearth, and in the fact that the pig used for 
the acid process must be low in phosphorus, whilst that for 
the basic process should be high in this constituent. 

In either case the effect of the addition of the manganese 
alloy is the same, namely, (i) to add the carbon required to 
convert the molten iron into steel, (2) to remove into the slag 
as manganese oxide any oxygen contained in the metal. 
From experiment it was found that pig-iron with from 1 per 
cent to 2 per cent of phosphorus could be worked into steel 
with only O'l per cent of phosphorus. 

The tabular statement on the next page will give a clear 
idea of the process. 
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Original 
metal from 
cupola. 

After blowing 
for ten 
minutes. 

After 2 mins, 
after-blow. 

After addition 
of Spiegel-ei- 
sen. 

Carbon 

3 '276 

0590 

0’Q26 

0-302 

Silicon 

0-476 

0*022 

0*002 

o'tn6 

Manganese 

1131 

0‘ 1 22 

0-197 

0-540 

Phosphorus 

2 600 

2-064 

0-062 

0‘O92 

Sulphur 

0-062 

o' 1 39 

0-051 

O'O^O 


By far the greater proportion of the manganese intro¬ 
duced into the iron is blown off or disappears as slag, as will 
be seen from the above statement. The presence of phos¬ 
phorus is undesirable, as more than a very small proportion 
of it tends to make steel cold-short. It is for this reason that 
an excess of phosphorus renders manganese ores less valuable, 
or absolutely unsaleable. The mild steel manufactured by 
the Pennsylvania Railway Company shows on assay the 
following :— 



Per cent. 

Phosphorus under ... 

o-io 

Silicon „ 

004 

Carbon ,, 

0-30 

Manganese ,, 

0-35 


The table below taken from Bauerman’s Metallurgy 
exhibits the effect of varying proportions of manganese on 
the physical properties of steel of approximately constant 
proportions of carbon and phosphorus - .— 


Carbon. 

Phosphorus. 

Manga neso. 

Tons 

per square 

inch. 





E. 

T. 

0-450 

0-067 

0-528 


»73 

34'3 

0-467 

0*072 

1 -o6o 


227 

4 i '3 

°' 5>5 

o-o6t 

1-305 


27-6 

5*'4 


0-058 

2'008 


30-9 

627 


F.—Breaking stress of bars 39J" between the points of support aud 
loaded in the middle. 

E.—Limit of elasticity, 

T.—Tensile strength. 
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Besides the use of manganese in the above processes, 
the alloy known as manganese steel, which contains per¬ 
centages of from 7 per cent, to 20 per cent, of manganese, is 
valuable from its extreme hardness and toughness and is used 
for the jaws of crushing and rock-breaking machinery. 

The demand for manganese was at first supplied from 
Spain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, and the United 
States of America and Chili, but principally from the Caucasus, 
the manganese of which district is known as Poti manganese 
owing to its being exported from that port. The rise of the 
Indian manganese trade is due to Mr. Turner of the Madras 
Civil Service, who succeeded in putting on the market some 
manganese from Vizagapatam in the year 1892-93, though with 
much difficulty, owing to its being somewhat phosphatic, the 
percentage of phosphorus in the ore being as high as -23. 
The introduction of the basic process, however, rendered it 
possible to deal with ores of this character. In 1899 a Syndi¬ 
cate, which had been formed to exploit the Vizianagram man¬ 
ganese, was induced by the statement in Ball’s Geology of 
India, to prospect the manganese in the Central Provinces, 
which led to the opening up of the Mansar deposit and 
the discovery of that of Kandri Work was first started at 
Mansar in [899, and the first cargo of 4,000 tons of C. P. 
manganese was shipped in May 1900. In the last named 
year the extensive Bharweli deposit became known to the 
Syndicate, owing to the P. W. D. using ore quarried from the 
Bharweli spur for road metal. Ore was first shipped from the 
Bharweli deposit iu the Balaghat District in 1901. The 
exports from the Central Provinces have been as follows 


Year. 

Tons. 

Price per unit. 

19OO 

35 , 35*5 

is. to is. yl. 

1901 

44,428 

10 \d. 

1902 

89,609 

lohd. 

I 9°3 

ioi ,554 

Under io^d. 

1904 

85,034 

Under 10 $d. 

1905 

153,494 

From ioh to 8 \d. 
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I11 1906 the price rose to is. 4 d. owing to the Russian 
labour troubles putting an end to the export of Poti 
manganese, with the result of a vast expansion of the Indian 
industry. 

The Central Provinces Prospecting Syndicate soon had 
imitators; in 1902 other companies who had observed their 
success followed them, and there are now two large com¬ 
panies, the Indian Manganese Company and the Central 
Indian Mining Company at work, besides a host of other 
firms, mostly Miirwari speculators, who sell free on rail 
and are as a rule unskilful miners who pay little regard 
to the analysis of the ore. Ore was exported from Tirori 
and Ukwa in 1906, but the industry is at present much 
hampered by lack of transport facilities for the Katangi and 
Kaihar fields. A line from Tumsar to Katangi, and another 
from Mandlfi to Bilaspur through Baihar, with a siding to 
Ukwa or a ghat tramway through Langur to Balaghat, will go 
far to remove these difficulties; all these works are likely to 
be started at no distant date. 

The prevailing types of manganese of the Bllaghat 
District are as follows: — 

Bharweli contains psilomelane, about 51^ per cent in 
manganese, low in phosphorus, and a finely crystalline light 
grey ore, which has been found to be a variety of hollan- 
ditc, a crystalline manganate. The reef runs away into a bed 
of highly siliceous manganese ore. The Saninapur, Ukwa 
and Gudma ore is both psilomelane and braunite, but very 
high in phosphorus in some places. 

The Ramraina deposit consists of a mixture of braunite 
and psilomelane, with from 40 to 51 per cent of manganese 
and from 5 to 17 per cent of iron. Phosphorus is somewhat 
high in the deposits of Katangi pargana. The percentages 
of manganese vary, but are riot believed greatly to exceed 50 
anywhere, while phosphorus is as a rule somewhat high. 
The most important deposit exists at Tirori and Paonia, 
where tlie ore is coarsely crystalline braunite with psilomelane. 
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The ore is quoted in the mineral trade in three grades 
according to the percentage of manganese :— 

40 and upwards, 3rd grade. 

45 and upwards, 2nd grade. 

So and upwards with less than “15 or -io per cent 
of phosphorus, 1st grade. 

The Indian ores are practically free from sulphur and 
arsenic, and the better class ores now being shipped from the 
Central Provinces are probably unsurpassed among the ores 
of the world for quality. The percentage of moisture, under 
I per cent, is very low, and a hard ore in large lumps is 
always preferred by steel manufacturers to a soft earthy ore 
like that of Potl; phosphorus up to -23 per cent is allowable ; 
ore containing more than that is only saleable at a consider¬ 
able reduction in price. Some buyers allow three pence for 
every unit of iron above a certain percentage : but mangani- 
ferous iron ore like that of Maisur or jubbulpore is not nearly 
so valuable as manganese ore. 

The highest grade ore found in Bharweli runs as high 
as 55 per cent, in manganese, while Ivandrl in the Nagpur 
District surpasses this by two or three points. Chemically 
pure braunite contains 63-59 and pyrolusite 63-2 per cent, of 
manganese, the balance being oxygen and, in the case of 
braunite, oxygen and silicon. The theoretical maximum of 
psilomelane is 67-35 per cent. It is usual for sellers who 
have more than one mine, to grade their ores by systematic 
sampling and chemical analysis, so as to bring as much ore 
as possible into the category of first grade ores by adjusting 
the phosphorus or silica contents of the ore. 

The average analysis of Central Provinces ores was 
stated to be as follows :— 

Manganese 50—55, Phosphorus -05—0’i2, Iron 5—8, 
Silica 5—9, Water below i-o. 

The principal companies sell c. i. f. 1 in Europe or 
America while small native concessionaires sell sometimes 


1 Freight and insurance paid by seller. 
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free on railway, sometimes free on storage ground in Bombay. 
Most manganese is despatched via Bombay, as whole cargoes 
from there arc available at far lower rates than from Calcutta, 
though manganese is often shipped from Calcutta in part car¬ 
goes at low rates, more or less as ballast. Freights from Bom¬ 
bay as a rule vary between 15 and 20 shillings per ton for Eu¬ 
rope, and 16 shillings and 6 pence to 22 shillings for America. 
At present (August 1906) they stand at 16 shillings whole 
and 14 to 15 shillings part cargoes to England or Europe. 

The ore at Bharweli is extracted from open quarries, 
and after the silica has been removed by hand cleaning is 
transported by incline waggons, each holding a ton of ore, to a 
railway siding. Bharweli can at present deliver at the siding 
400 tons a day with its three inclines, but, when that number 
has been raised to five as is proposed, the amount exported 
will be far larger. The rail charges are at present T ' 5 of 
a pie per rnaund per mile. After delivery at Bombay the 
manganese is dumped from the railway waggons and carted 
to the dock, where it is again dumped and taken on board 
by buckets attached to the ship’s slings. A line of railway 
is now being constructed from Prince’s Dock to the storage 
ground, when it will be possible for the ship’s buckets to 
remove the ore direct from the waggon, thus saving the 
second dumping. One dumping will probably be always 
necessary, as with so long a lead some provision for storage 
is practically inevitable. 

The recent exports of manganese from the Balaghat 
District have been as follows :— 

1904-05—20,977 tons - 

1st quarter of 1905-06—10,337 tons. 

The number of workers employed on the Bharweli mine 
at the end of 1905 was 1,237, but the number has since 
risen as high as 2,000, and the exports have touched 10,000 
tons a month. 

The bauxite deposits in Baihar are at the present mo¬ 
ment being investigated, and, if it proves possible to work 
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them at a profit, will prove of more importance to the 
District than manganese, as the metal (aluminium) will be 
extracted locally. Coal is needed to roast the ore in the first 
place, and some cheap form of power, preferably hydraulic, 
to generate electricity for the extraction of the me'al. The 
future of this industry however is too uncertain to warrant 
any detailed description of the process. 

Mica has not been worked, though concessions for this 
mineral were applied for as long ago as 1869, and again in 
T 9°4- 

A good deal of red ochre comes to Bfiliighit town, or 
passes through the District to Gondia from the Thakurtoki 
zamindari in the Raipur District, but the ochre deposits in 
B.ilaghat (SfdetekrI zamindari) are not yet worked, and the 
mineral is rather too hard to be of much use. 

Iron is extracted by the Agarias from laterite in the Bhiin- 
pur and Kinhi zamlndaris, but to an insignificant extent only. 

Lime is principally procured from the limestone nodules 
(1 chunkankarl) that are found in black or brown soil in most 
parts of the District. A wiiite shale useful as chalk or as 
china clay is found in Saletckn. 

A marble, white or white with green veins, occurs at 
Godri near Blif.npur. 

Besides these there is no specially valuable variety of 
building stone produced in the District. In most pai ls gneiss 
and laterite are used for this purpose, but arc not exported. 

The number of mineral concessions applied for and 
granted were :— 

Applied for. Granted. 

1904 ... 11 3 

1905 ... 10 5 

In consequence of the heavy mineral trade along the 
railway, special arrangements have been made at Gondia for 
transhipment and a special type of hopper waggon has been 
supplied for the traffic. 
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FAMINE. 

177. The BSlaghat District has enjoyed an unenviable 
reputation of late years for famines and 

Famine history. . , " , . , . 

especially the Karola and Katangi 
tracts. The principal crop failures of recent years occur¬ 
red in 1868, in 1896 and the preceding year, in 1899 and 
in 1902. 

17S. In 1868, the open season from January to May 

was broken by an unusual amount of 

Kaminu of 1869. . 

cloudy and rainy weather, and the rains 

began very early, no less than ioai inches falling in the 
month of June. Only 2 or 3 inches fell in the last fortnight 
of June and the first fortnight of July. The total fall of 
July was 9-2 inches, of August 127 inches and of September 
5'4 inches. The unusually early sowings were severely affect¬ 
ed by the drought in June and July, and considerable resow¬ 
ings had to be undertaken, wliicii were rendered possible by 
the: fall after the middle of July. The second drought in 
July and August again withered the seedlings, but a fall 
towards the end of September prevented a total failure. An 
absence of cold weather rains destroyed most of the rabi 
crops. The total cultivated area of this District in 1868-69 
was 214,587 acres, of which 83 per cent was under rice. 
The failure, though severe, was very unequal, outturns vary¬ 
ing from fair to nil being returned from adjoining villages. 

Prices began to rise in August, and in September sales 
had in many cases ceased ; some executive pressure was 
accordingly employed to induce malgnzars to open their grain 
bins, and considerable purchases were made by Government 
for poorhouses and relief works, while the balance was sold 
in the market at current rates. The fall of rain towards the 
end of September restored the confidence of grain-dealers 

HH 
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and to some extent relieved the pressure. Work had been 
going on all along on the five ghat roads leading to the up¬ 
lands; the number employed is said to have stood at 2602 in 
July 1868 and to have risen to 27,759 by May 1869; while 
the average monthly numbers were 9678. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the figures refer to the maximum number 
of persons employed at any one time or to the total number 
of persona employed during the month. A poorhouse was 
opened at the District headquarters in April 1869 and kept 
open until December ; the maximum daily average attendance 
was 144 in August. The District was patrolled, and starving 
wanderers taken care of and forwarded to the poorhouse, 
where they were fed and cared for, and afterwards drafted on 
to works. About Rs. 5820 were advanced to malguzars for 
various village improvements. Most labourers left the 
Government works in June 1869, but the delay in the arrival 
of the rains caused many of them to return again. The im¬ 
port of large quantities of grain by boat along the Wainganga, 
as soon as the rains rendered it navigable, tended to keep 
down prices at the most difficult time of the year. The num¬ 
bers in the poorhouse did not rise above 35 per diem until June 
1869, and the labouring classes were up to that time in fair 
condition. During (he rains of 1869 the numbers rose, while 
some deaths from starvation were reported from the District. 
Some 80 dead bodies were picked up by the police, and it is 
probable that all these deaths were due directly or indirectly 
to famine. Mfdguzars were, however, held strictly responsible 
that no deathsifrom starvation were allowed to occur in their 
villages There was some increase of crime, though no 
great outbreak appears to have taken place. 1 he inmates 
of the poorhouse, who were principally Mahars, were 
employed on spinning, collecting drift wood, road repairs, 
and grinding corn for private persons. Witli the ripening 
of the early crops in September, distress was greatly 
alleviated, and it seems to have disappeared with the 
harvest of that year. 
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179. The years from the partial failure of 1886-87 to the 

beginning of the dry seasons in 1895-96 

Seasons prior to 1897. 

seem to have been on the whole a 
period of heavy rainfall and considerable prosperity, save 
that the two years, 1892-93 and 1893-94, were seasons of 
serious loss in Raigarh, where the staple crops were then' 
wheat and gram. The severe attack of rust which came with 
these two seasons of excessive late rainfall practically caused 
the disappearance of rabi crops from Raigarh, and left this 
unfortunate tract in much worse case to meet the ensuing 
cycle of dry years than the rest of the District. 

The outturns of the two years 1894-95 and 1895-96 are 
stated to have been only 55 and 52 respectively for all crops. 
The September rainfall in (he latter of these two years was 
only 1-64 inches, though the total for the year was 62 inches 
against an average for the District of 64 inches. 

180. The monsoon of 1896-97 opened well, and up to 

the middle of August 50 inches had 

Famine of 1897. 

fallen; tne fields were full ot water and 
the people, fearing damage to their rice, allowed the water to 
drain off. But after that the season entirely changed: and 
only ri8 inches of rain fell in September and none in Octo¬ 
ber. The copious rains of the cold weather were of little use 
to a District that relies for its rabi on a second crop follow¬ 
ing rice. 

The tanks, however, were fairly well filled from the 
heavy rainfall of the early monsoon, and the fullest use was 
made of them, 58,539 acres being irrigated. This area gave 
a fair crop, but the remainder of the 269,000 acres of rice 
grown that year can have given very little outturn, the 
average yield of all crops being only 20. The previous bad 
seasons had, moreover, so reduced the agricultural resources 
of the District that the total cropped area had fallen from 
492,000 acres in 1893-94 to 371,000 in 1896-97, and the 
rice area from 341,000 acres to 269,000 in the same period. 
The effect of this sudden and unprecedented failure was 
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disastrous. Since the coming of the railway, stocks had 
remained low, and export had denuded the District of the 
large stores existing in the old days when cultivators kept 
their savings in the form of grain. A sudden demand from 
outside the District added to the general alarm ; prices went 
up with a rush from 13 to 9 seers in the month of October, 
and they continued to rise till in the following August they 
stood at seers. In Baihar stocks were depleted and prices 
just before the rains stood at 4 seers ; however, the large 
importations of Rangoon rice saved the situation and the 
actual lack of grain only lasted for a short time, 

181. Vague rumours of the grain riots in Nfigpur made 

their way into the District, and contri- 

Crime, 

buted further to the popular unrest and 
excitement, but no serious consequences ensued. Imports of 
grain began in February and continued till September 1897, 
when the new crop eased the situation. 

There was a serious increase in the crime of the District, 
offences against property, which numbered 304 in the month 
of October, rising to 260 in March ; crime abated to some 
extent in April, May and June, but the monthly figure again 
rose to 281 in July and 255 in August. 

The theft of cattle for purposes of food, technical dacoi- 
ties committed by a number of persons from one village 
banding themselves together to loot the grain bins of a 
neighbouring village, and ordinary thefts and house-breakings 
were the chief form of crime. Cattle thefts in 1895 were 62, 
an unusually high figure; in 1896 they rose to 176 and in 
1897 to 616. 

There was no particular lack of fodder, and the decrease 
in stock was due, not to the death of cattle from lack of fodder, 
but to the owners being led to sell their cattle or being unable 
to buy fresh ones to replace ordinary losses. 

182. Relief works under the Public Works Department 

were started in November and the 

Relief works. , , .... 

numbers employed 011 these rose till in 
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May they reached 48,000. In June they fell sharply to 
25,000, but the labour market was evidently unable to stand 
the sudden extra supply, and numbers rose again to 39,000 
in July. Road works were not finally closed till after the end 
of the year. In the earlier part of 1897 a large amount of 
labour was employed on village works financed by Govern¬ 
ment loans, of which Rs. 17,400 was advanced as Land 
Improvement loans, and Rs. 1,33,320 as special famine loans. 
The maximum number so employed was 17,000, in the month 
of February. Very little was done in the way of special 
relief to weavers, as the local weavers were'able to work on 
ordinary forms of relief. 

183, Turning to gratuitous relief, the greatest number 

of dependents on relief was 10,664 in 

Oilier forms of relief. 

the month ot May. roorhouses were 
opened by private subscription in September 1896 and were 
continued at Government expense. The maximum number of 
inmates was 1,600 in the month of March, after which they 
began to be drafted on to relief works or village relief. 
Village relief, or the payment of cash doles on a list prepared, 
for each village by the patwari, was started in April. Pay¬ 
ments were as far as possible made weekly. The maximum 
number relieved was 13,405 in October 1897, and the total 
cost was Rs. 1,21,285. Kitchens were not opened till 
September 1897, when 47 were started, relieving 1,247 
persons. Extensive grants totalling Rs. 3,33,322 were 
received from the Mansion House Fund. Seed loans 
aggregating Rs. 2,28,557 were given out to cultivators. In 
Baihar seed was purchased and distributed for sowing, but 
much of it was found quite unsuitable, being the seed of slow 
ripening Bengal varieties. The total cost of the famine was 
Rs, 13,26,805. 

184, The mortality statistics of the famine afford un¬ 

pleasant reading. The death-rate in 

Mortality. . . 

August 1096 was 5-86 ; in November it 
fell to 4-33 ; after which it rose steadily (aided by an outbreak 
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of cholera in May) till in August it reached mo. The 
deduced population at the end of 1897 was 358,000, whereas, 
had it expanded at the normal rate, it should have been 
414,000. There is no doubt but (hat nearly all the extra 
mortality was due to a lack of proper food ; and much of it 
might no doubt have been avoided, had relief been started 
earlier and been more thoroughly organised. Still, the 
administration of the famine of 1897 was a great advance on 
anything of the sort ever attempted in the District before; 
and there is little doubt but that, had the disaster of 1896-97 
attacked the District with no better organisation than it 
possessed in 1 868-69, the loss of life would have been appal¬ 
ling. The famine of 1896-97 was the first real test of the 
land record staff under famine conditions and it was not found 
wanting. 

185. The years following the famine of 1896-97 were 

unfavourable. The area cropped in 
Seasons prior to 1900. . , . , 

1897-98 was extremely short, and owing 

to the sowing of foreign seed, which was unsuitable to local 
conditions, the yield was poor. The area sown in 1898-99 
was also very short, being only 69 per cent, of normal; the crop 
was not very good, owing to the light September rainfall, and 
by the rains of 1899 considerable arrears of takdvi and land 
revenue had accrued. The state of depression into which the 
agriculturists of Karola and Katangi had fallen was most 
intense. Land could hardly be sold ; large areas were out of 
cultivation and the people had fallen into a state of hopeless 
apathy. At that time there was no prospect of a generous 
irrigation policy, and crop failures were not met by the same 
willingness on the part of Government to remit its demand 
which characterises the present revenue policy, and which sad 
experience has shown to be the only course possible in the 
face of a long continued series of bad harvests. 

186. The rainfall of 1899 was quite phenomenally short- 

The fall of the early months of the 

Famine of 1900. „ , , , 

monsoon was unusually bad, only 20 
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indies being recorded up to the end of August against an 
average of 50 inches: and, though the rainfall of 1902-03 for 
the same period was worse and that of 1904-0$ very little 
better, each of these years had a fair September fall. In 
1899 the September rain was only 1-5.9 inches ; no more was 
received in October or November, and the total late monsoon 
fall was j-59 inches against an average of 11-51. The total 
fall was 33:08 against an average of 64-87. The early rain 
had not been enough to fill the tanks, so that irrigation was 
inadequate and confined to a very small area, only 16,190 acres 
being recorded as irrigated during that year, and much even 
of this did not receive water enough to save the crop. 

The result was, as may be imagined, disastrous in the 
extreme. The yield of the rice crop was returned at 15 only, 
kodon at 55, lur at 50, and til, which is not important in this 
District, at 100. If the irrigated area be deducted, the yield 
of the rest of the rice crop was practically nil. Transplanting 
was as a rule impossible and the seeds withered in the 
nurseries. Rabi, which in this District is mostly a double 
crop after rice, was an almost equally complete failure. 

One result of so early and complete a failure of the crops 
following on a period of bad years was that there was never 
at any time any doubt as to the necessity of early and exten¬ 
sive relief. This and the admirable organisation with which 
the famine was met from the start were the main causes 
of the great success which attended the famine measures of 
1899-00. 

187. The price of rice up to July 1899 stood at 21 seers; 

though local crops had been poor in 

Prices. 

1898, there had been a good cropelse_ 
where, especially in Chhattisgarh. As the failure gradually 
declared itself from the beginning of August, prices rose till in 
November they stood at 7 4 seers. Throughout the open season 
of 1899-00 they stood at 8 seers in Balaghat and 10 seers in 
Baihar, where the failure was not quite so complete and the 
kodon crop was relatively more important. Foreign rice came 
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into the District in November and was sold at 10 seers till May, 
when the difficulty of transport during the rains from Gondia 
caused the price to rise to 8f and later to 8 seers. By the 
following November prices had fallen to loseeis, and, after the 
new season’s rice came to market, to 13 seers. Foreign rice 
was sold in every part of the District; it came in by rail via 
Gondia and Tunisar, and some Mandla rice was sold in Baihar, 
Seed-grain was available from the stores of local malguzars 
and from adjoining Districts. Some of it was new seed grown 
in protected areas, but most was seed of one year old. The 
Lanji pargana yielded some small amount of grain in 1 899-00 
which was sold for seed. Only in Katangi was any Bengal or 
Chhattlsgarh seed used. 

188. Crime, though not nearly so severe as in 1896-97, 

was yet markedly in excess of ordinary 
Effect on people. , , „ ... - 

years: and the figures were highest lor 

those months in which relief was most freely resorted to. 
As usual the most marked rise was in respect of cattle theft, 
the figures for which were 1 76, as against 17 in the preceding 
and 43 in the following year. The emigration to Assam was 
greater in this year than in 1896-97. The figures for the two 
famines were 1896, 2,o8l ; 1897, 2,085 ; and from October 
1899 to July 1900, 3,344, mostly of the Gond, Gowara and 
Marar castes. Not many people went to Berar, the cotton 
crop there having proved a failure. Cattle mortality was 
severe; owing to the deficient rainfall there was a lack 
of fodder and water, to a far greater extent than in any pre¬ 
vious famine, and the deaths of cattle from all causes amounted 
to over 25,000 head. 

189. Six camps under the Public Works Department 

were opened in October, which were 

Relief works. 

increased to 10 in the hot weather 
and were gradually reduced in number during the rains, till 
the last was closed in October 1900, The maximum number 
on Public Works relief was 56,266 in February. Many per¬ 
sons were away collecting ha 1 rd in December and January 
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and in June a number of cultivators left the camps to plough 
their fields, returning to the works for a month or so after¬ 
wards. Road construction and eartli work for the Satpura 
railway were the principal forms of work. A good number 
of persons were employed on village works, especially in the 
hot weather. A total of 218 tanks were repaired, at a cost of 
Rs. 1,01,454; the maximum number so employed was 11,012 
in the month of May. The works were done on the piece¬ 
work system under the charge of the village mukaddams. 

Forest works were of great assistance in meeting distress 
among the aboriginal tribes. In the cold weather grass cut¬ 
ting employed some 1,640 persons; 834 tons of grass were 
collected and stored at 18 depdts : and, later on, employment 
was found on forest roads. The distribution of gratuitous 
relief in forest villages was, like the last-named works, in the 
hands of the Forest Department. The system known as " B 
list ” relief, viz., the payment of cash doles to persons capable 
of work and their employment on agricultural labour under 
the orders of the mukaddam was extensively practised in the 
District: as many as 26,190 persons being on this form 
of work in September 1900. No relief was given to weavers 
from Government funds, though the purchase of locally made 
cloth for distribution from charitable funds was of much 
assistance to the weavers of the District. 

190. No poorhouses were needed; but starving wanderers 

were passed on to kitchens by the 

Gratuitous relief. 

police, and orphans and beggars made 
some use of kitchen buildings as shelters. Kitchen relief was 
started in September 1899, and carried on till November 1900. 
The maximum number of kitchens opened was 282 in Novem¬ 
ber, and the maximum number of persons relieved thereat was 
85,486. The numbers greatly increased in the rains of 1900, 
when kitchens were freely opened. A good deal of reluctance 
was shown by several of the higher castes, and even by the 
Mahars in certain places, in allowing their children to attend 
in spite of caste cooks being provided. Kitchen relief was the 


11 
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great feature of the famine of 1900, and the extensive opening 
of kitchens in the rains, if it afforded gratuitous relief to some 
who might have earned it for themselves, was at any rate 
a sure preventive against the terrible mortality and 
general falling off in the physical condition of the people 
that took place in 1897. Cash relief given gratuitously 
on village lists was proportionately less prominent, the 
maximum number being reached in November 1899 with 
24,367. When famine works had been fairly started, this 
number was greatly reduced, and after January 1900 it 
never rose much over 13,000. The entire land revenue of the 
District throughout the year 1899-00 was suspended and 
subsequently remitted; and Rs. 36,000 of revenue and cesses 
outstanding from before the rains of 1899 were also written off. 

Takavi distribution was carried out on a most liberal 
scale. A sum of Rs. 67,806 was distributed in October 1899 
but owing to the failure of the rahi crop of 1899-00 this money 
was practically all thrown away. Rupees 1,80,000 were given 
out as kharif loans in May 1900, and Rs. 1,05,000 were 
distributed from the charitable fund. Seed-grain at this time 
was selling at from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 a khandu 

191. The famine operations of the District were directed 

by seven charge officers with assis- 
Generai management tants, under whom were i 5 circle officers 

of famine operations. 

who were responsible for the distribution 
of money, the detailed administration of village works, 
gratuitous relief and kitchens The total expenditure on 
famine relief up to November 1900 was Rs. 26,19,944. The 
max'mum number of persons on relief was 134)89' > n 'he month 
of August, or 35-1 per cent, of the population. The highest 
death-rate in any one month was 7-07 in July 1900 based on 
the deduced population, but much of this was due to an 
outbreak of cholera. The total death-rate per mi lie for the 
year was 4r2 5, a great contrast to the figure of 95’4° reached 
in 1897. If it be judged by its fulfilment of the task 
of saving human life, the famine organisation of the year 
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1899-00 was probably almost as completely successful as 
will ever be possible. The only losses which the measures 
then adopted were unable to deal with were the heavy cattle 
mortality and the decline in the cropped area ; the falling off 
in the latter being from 373,423 acres in 1898-99 to 343,604 
in 1900-01. It is doubtful whether either of these could 
have been prevented, save at an expense which the end 
gained would hardly have warranted. 

The census figures rendered it possible to form some 
estimate of the losses in population caused by the famines. 
The population deduced by adding and subtracting births and 
deaths from the figures of 1891 was more by 34,254 than the 
figures of the census of 1901, which showed a decrease of 
56,869 over the present area of the District from the previous 
census figures. Some 10,000 of this deficiency certainly, 
and probably several thousands more are due to emigration to 
Assam. Much of the rest can be ascribed to emigration to 
Berar. But there was also no doubt not a little under-reporting 
of deaths in 1897, especially in the rains. This serious 
decrease of 56,869 persons is directly traceable to the bad 
years preceding the census, and accoums to a large extent 
for the present shortage of labour. Naturally the poorest 
were the first to feel the pinch and the first to succumb to it. 

192. The cycle of misfortunes, however, had not yet 

exhausted itself. In 1900-01 crops 

Seasons prior to 1902. , 

were poor, especially in Karola, and 
some remissions of revenue were necessary and also some 
cash relief in the rains. The total famine expenditure in this 
year was lls. 12,842. Further remissions were necessary in 
the next year, which was again unfavourable and the 
agricultural classes had been reduced to such a state of 
poverty and indebtedness that the conciliation proceedings 
described in Chapter VI had to be undertaken. 

193. The monsoon of 1902-03 began unusually latej 

less than an inch of rain falling in June- 

Crop Mare of IQ 02 . ,,,, - , , c . 

1 he rainfall up to the end ot August 
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was lower even than in 1899, only 23'56 inches being 
recorded. A fall of 7-04 inches in September just saved the 
crop from being the absolute and complete failure that marked 
the former year. Baihar had a fall of 50 inches, and the 
crop there was not a bad one: besides, the lighter kharlf 
crops gave outturns greatly superior to the rice. In the black 
soil areas, where broadcast sowings were more extensive, 
results were a little better, but the transplanted rice with¬ 
ered in its nurseries and as a rule gave no outturn at all. 
The District was thus confronted with a complete failure 
over most of the Balaghat tahsil, and there was every reason 
to apprehend a severe famine, except that the extent of the 
crop failure was comparatively small, being limited to a few 
Districts, while the wheat and cotton tracts to the north and 
east had the promise of a bumper harvest. The result was a 
testimony to the extreme importance of the extent as well as 
of the severity of a failure of crops. Prices hardly rose till 
June and July, when the demand for seed-grain forced them 
up. There was, moreover, great scope for employment both 
inside and outside the District. Owners of carts could send 
them to Topla. to carry sleepers, while the bountiful cotton 
harvests of Berar called loudly for labour. The Berar labour 
market affords prolonged employment, and people leave the 
District in November and stay on in Berar, after the cotton 
crop is over, on miscellaneous labour; while the wages ave¬ 
rage 5 annas a day for a common cooly. The plentiful wheat 
harvest in SeonI gave employment to the people of Katangl and 
Karola. Tims, much to the surprise of most of the local officers, 
it proved unnecessary to undeitake any regular operations for 
famine relief. Work was started on two large Government 
tanks and on a number of grant-in-aid tanks under the Irriga¬ 
tion Department. The maximum number on these works was 
never much in excess of 1,500. A little road construction 
was started, but not as a famine work. Loans under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act were advanced, and works undertaken 
from this and from other private sources, which employed as 
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much as 2,800 persons at one time. The total on all classes 
of works reached 5,775 in April, after which it declined. 
The total amount charged as famine relief in this year was 
Rs. 5,930. The maximum number of persons on gratuitous 
relief was 843 or -25 per cent, of the population; besides 
which, 66i persons were at one time relieved by their fellow 
villagers. Very extensive remissions of Government dues 
were made during the year, no less than Rs. 2,22,377 of 
land revenue and Rs. 3,30,165 of takavi demand being written 
off. A sum of Rs. 1,to,000 was advanced to the people for 
kharif sowings, and Rs. 5,000 for rabi. The annual death- 
rate on the reputed population was 25‘58. The next year, 
1903-04, gave a bumper rice harvest all over the District arid 
the people were able to pay back the entire takavi demand, 
including large sums suspended from former years, in full. 

194. Since then, no crop failure on an extensive scale 
has occurred in the District, and this is 
General ie ‘ rUll{;> ■ a fitting point at which to consider the 
general famine question as it affects Balaghat. Generally 
speaking, practically the whole of the Balaghat tahsil and a 
good deal of Baihar can be protected in all but years of 
complete failure of the rainfall, by irrigation works. The 
scanty population and extensive forests of Baihar with its 
lighter class of cropping make it less dependent on the rice 
crop than the Balaghat tahsil. The annual migration from 
Lanji and Katangi to Berar, and from Karola, Katangi and 
Baihar to Scon! and Mandla for the rabi harvest are factors 
to be taken into account in every famine. Local failures, 
unaccompanied by a rise in prices, or even when prices rise 
as high as 10 seers for common rice, are not likely to cause 
any privation in the District, so long as the present demand 
for labour exists: and there is no sign of its diminishing for 
many years to come, at any rate so long as irrigation, road, 
and railway construction works are in hand, and the mining 
industry continues to flourish. The maximum number for 
which relief may have to be provided is not likely under the 
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above conditions to exceed 20 per cent, of the population, 
unless a very widespread disaster affects the general demand 
for labour. This figure may, in view of what has been said, 
above, seem a high one, but, as pointed out in the Provincial 
Report on the famine of 1899-00, rice Districts contain far 
more small tenants who live by labour, than do the wheat or 
cotton Districts; and this class will come on relief almost as 
soon as labourers pure and simple. The total losses to the Dis¬ 
trict during the cycle of famine years have been exceptional. 
It was calculated that in the parganaof Katangi alone the total 
famine losses to the people and to Government during the ten 
years 1894-95 to 1903-04 were 53 lakhs and 9 lakhs respec¬ 
tively. The total famine losses to Government over the whole 
District, from famine relief, remissions and suspensions, and 
loss of income, amounted to no less than 59 lakhs. A calcu¬ 
lation based on thesa figures and on the general injury to the 
agriculture of the District gave as the amount per acre which 
Government would be justified in spending, in order to avert 
famine by means of irrigational protection, as Rs. 150 in 
Katangi and Rs. 100 over the District as a whole. The 
dreadful series of losses that have passed over the District 
may after all prove to have been a blessing in disguise, if 
they result in a return to the irrigation policy from which 
the Government allowed itself to be turned aside at the end 
of the sixties. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


195. As the present District of Balaghat contains por¬ 
tions of the old Districts of SeonI and 
the R Marat U has. SyStem ° f Bhandara, the early revenue history of 
the District follows two different lines. 
The system prevailing in Bhandara prior to the inception of 
British management in 1820 is described by Sir Richard 
Jenkins. The revenue of the different Districts was general¬ 
ly realised by niamlatddrs. These individuals, who were 
usually appointed from among the court favourites, were 
practically fanners of the revenue; they contracted with 
Government to pay in a certain sum as revenue which was 
fixed when they were appointed, usually at a higher figure 
than that before prevailing: and the mamlatdar was often 
compelled to pay some proportion of it in advance. He 
appointed his own collecting agency. These were the 
k-imaialiddrs, or pargana executive officials. Separate kam- 
aishddrs held charge of Hatta, Dhansua and Lanji under the 
Lanji mamlatdar. Besides these, the ['hamavis kept account 
of the receipts and disbursements of his pargana, and the 
bardr pdndia of the state of the cultivation. These two 
officials were supervised by the sadar pharnavls and the sadar 
bardr pdndia at Nagpur. 

The village establishment directly responsible to Govern¬ 
ment consisted of the patel, the pdndia and the kotwar. The 
former collected revenue, allotted lands for cultivation and 
fixed rent, and also possessed some small executive and 
magisterial authority. Succession in the case of patels was 
usually, but by no means always, hereditary. Any patel who 
was unable to carry on the village or meet the constantly in¬ 
creasing demands was dispossessed. The pdndia kept the rent 
rolls (Idgwans) and was usually the village scribe. He was 
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paid by the patel and villagers. The kotwar was, as at 
present, a low caste village servant, exercising also certain 
police functions. 

196. The method in which the revenue demand was 

distributed among the villages of each 

Method of assessment. 

pargana by the kamatshdar and among 
the tenants of each village by the patel, is described by Sir 
Richard Jenkins in his account of the territories of the Raja 
of Nagpur ; his description is quoted below :—‘ The cultiva- 
‘ tors hold their lands on a yearly lease, granted them by the 
‘patel. None of them are entitled to cultivate the same fields 
‘ in perpetuity, nor is it the practice to grant leases to them 
‘ for more than one year. No class has a right to hold their 
‘ fields on more favourable terms than others, every field 
‘ liable to assessment being subject to the payment of its full 
‘ proportion of the whole jama, which, as well as the 
‘ proportionate share of each separate field or parcel, is open 
1 to many variations. The cultivated lands of each village 
‘ are divided into fields, each distinguished by a name, under 
‘ which it is recorded in the village registers of accounts, and 
' it is upon those fields that the assessment is apportioned ; 
‘ but throughout this tract of country no traces of fixed 
' assessments, or of assessment rates, either general or 
' village, are to be found. The total jama of villages con- 
' stantly fluctuates ; and, in regard to rates, the revenue papers 
1 make no reference to them; and the people have no under- 
‘ standing that a portion of land, of given extent and quality, 
‘ is to pay a certain rent, or that a given portion of the produce 
' is the Government share. Even the engagements for bring- 
‘ ing waste lands into cultivation, where some remains of other 
' principles, had such ever existed, were likely to be found, are 
‘ not made with reference to rates, or to a partition of crops, 
‘ but are settled by nazarandaz or estimate, into which all the 
'considerations affecting rent seem to enter. Neither in 
‘ theory nor practice does Government admit the right of any 
' class of cultivators to participate in the full amounts of the 
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‘rents of the lands, and the object of its revenue system 
‘ appears to have been, to realise from every portion of the 
‘ lands under cultivation a proportionate share of the total 
‘ village assessment. In what manner this was effected shall 
' now be explained. 

‘ Here, as in most other parts of India, annual settlements 
1 are concluded at the commencement of the agricultural year 
‘ between the ryots on the one part, and the patel, acting as 
‘ the Government agent, on the other; but here, at the time 
‘ of concluding them, which is termed istimalut, the total 
1 village assessment is unknown, and the amount of it is not 
‘ regulated by the community, consequently, it is impossi- 
1 ble at this time to fix the rent to be paid by each portion of 
‘ land. 

197. ‘ In the village papers, all the lands are classed 
‘ under the two denominations of dial 
‘ and thok. The former term is applied 
1 to fields for which the patel can conclude engagements, by 
‘ which the renters bind themselves to pay a stated proportion 
1 of the whole village assessment, whatever it may be. The 
‘ latter term refers to fields which the patel cannot rent under 

* the other stipulation, and is consequently obliged to let out 
‘at a fixed rent not subject to any alterations whatever. It 
‘ must be understood, however, that the lands which in any 
‘ one year are respectively dial and thok, do not always 
‘ remain so, but pass from under the one denomination to the 
' other, in conformity with the changes in the engagements 

• between the ryots and patel. The lands let under the thok 
‘ engagement bear but a small proportion to the others, and 
‘as the dial fields pay the highest rent, lands in the process 
‘ of deterioration pass from the dial to the thok, and when 
‘ advancing in improvement, from the thok to the dial. The 
‘ relative proportions of thok and dial fields vary in every 
‘ village, depending on the general rate of the village assess- 
‘ ment, the existing demand for land and various other 
‘ circumstances. 

ICK 
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‘ It would appear then, that the only lands of which the 
‘ rents can be fixed at the annual settlement, are those called 
‘ thok. In regard to the greatest and most valuable portion, 

‘ all that can be done is to settle the proportional part of the 
' whole assessment, which each contracting individual is 
‘ ultimately to contribute ; but, in order to effect this 
* object, it is necessary to have the means of expressing, 

‘ and recording the proportional value of each field or por- 
’ tion of dial land. The lands never having been measured, 

1 this is done by the use of nominal equivalents to specific 
‘ portions of land. In some villages these equivalents are 
1 rupees and annas ; in others, pands, divided into sixteen 
1 fractional parts, also called annas or kowries; every dial 
‘ field is rated in the village yearly accounts at so many 
1 rupees, or annas, or cowries, the amount of which is 
1 altered to express the changes that may arise in the pro- 
1 portional valuation of the fields. 

1 This expression of the proportional value is called 
‘ the am of a field; if in one year the respective ains of 
4 two fields should be three and four annas or cowries, 

4 these contribute in that ratio to the general assessment, 

4 and should it be necessary to alter the rates, it is 
4 effected by raising or lowering the ain of either of them. 

‘ The man who has settled the ain of his fields at eight 
4 annas knows he will have to pay double of his neighbour’s 
4 rent, whose fields are rated at four, and one half of what 
4 another must contribute whose lands are valued at one 
4 rupee. 

4 198. Amongst other papers, there is one prepared in 

each village, called the tdswan. It is 

The Lagwans. . 

the record in which are inserted the 

4 details of the engagements concluded at the commencement 

1 of each season between the patel and ryots. It shows the 

1 name of each ryot, the name of each dial field held by him, 

4 and the ain of those fields, as settled in the preceding year, 

‘ also the same particulars for the current year, noting all 
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‘changes, whether arising from the transfer of fields from one 
‘individual to another, or from a variation in the am of any 
‘of the fields. A similar statement, regarding the Ihok field, 

‘ is also given, every alteration in the rent of them being 
1 specified, as likewise all transfers of Ihok to chat, or of chal 
‘ fields to ihok; and should any land be newly engaged for, or 
‘ thrown out of cultivation, the change is recorded ; when, in 
‘line, the amount of the Government demand is known, the 
‘ rate of assessment on each unit of the ain, and which is de- 
‘ nominated dhdra , is also inserted. In concluding the settle- 
‘ ment for any given year, the lagwan of the preceding one is 
‘ usually adopted as the basis on which the new engagements 
‘are framed, as well as the standard, with reference to which 
‘ all changes are noted and understood. Did no circumstances 
‘ connected with the state of the cultivation, or the means 
1 and inclinations of the cultivator, render changes necessary, 

' the settlement would naturally be the same as that of the 
‘former year ; any difference in the total village assessment 
•having no direct influence on those previous engagements. 

‘ In fact, however, it seldom or never happens that the settle- 
‘ ments of two years are made in conformity with each other, 

‘ and as so many contending interests are at stake, they are 
‘ seldom concluded without much discussion between the 
‘ parties. In the end, however, every arrangement is, in 
‘ general, amicably concluded, the details are entered in 
‘ the lagwan of the year, and the settlement considered com- 

< plcte. By a reference to the lagwan so prepared, the Gov- 
‘ ornment assessor can see at one view every change from 
‘ the assessment of the former year that has taken place, 

< anc i can with facility, estimate what amount the several 
1 portions of land will have to contribute to any given 
‘assessment. When that is fixed, from the amount of it 
1 the total rent of the ihok field is deducted, and the 
' remainder, being divided by the number of units in the 
‘ whole ain, the dhdra, or rate of assessment of the chdl 
1 fields, is given. 
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'199 It appears, then that at the istimalut, the patel, 

with reference to the settlement of the 

Assessment on patels. 

previous year, makes agreements for 
' the assessments of the current one; that those agreements 
‘ stipulate for the payment of a fixed sum from a small por- 
‘ tion of the lands, and settle the apportionment of the re- 
' mainder of the assessments on the others. As the amount 
' of the Government demand, and of defalcations that may 
‘subsequently occur, arc unknown, more definite arrangc- 
1 ments cannot be effected. The arrangements concluded, 

‘ the patel knows he has settled the mode in which the whole 
'jama, whatever it may be, is to be collected, and the ryots 
' are informed as to the proportion in which each is to 
‘ contribute to it, and this is sufficient to induce them to 
‘ commence their yearly labours. In fact, the islimdlut is a 
‘ preparatory kithidr, or ryotwdr settlement, in which a new 
‘ apportionment of the assessment is made, in order to meet 
1 the changes that may have arisen in the state of the lands 
‘ and their cultivators. The object in view is, to apply the 
‘ village assessment, so that the proportion of it assessed on 
‘ each portion may be correctly adapted to the actual state 
1 of the lands and the ryots, and the attainment of it is left 
1 to the village community, in whose hands alone, perhaps, 

' there is any chance of its being effected. 

' From what has been already said, it will appear that 
' the amount of the village assessment is not regulated by 
‘ any specific rules. The lands were first brought into cul- 
1 tivation under a lease, commonly paying a rasadjama, not 
'settled with reference to any acknowledged standard, but 
' merely as the parties could agree. On the expiration of 
' this lease, the village becomes subject to its due proportion 
‘of the pargana assessment, and it is the object of the revenue 
' officers to assimilate the rate of it to that of the other 
‘ villages of the District; the amount paid in the last year 
‘ probably being assumed as the assessment, with reference 
' to which all subsequent changes are introduced. 
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200. ‘ Formerly, after the completion of the istimalut , 

‘ the patels were assembled at the kasha, 
Th<; equity of the i w p ere the kumatshdar with the assist- 

assessment. 

1 ance of the other revenue officers, 

* settled the apportionment of the whole pargana assessment 
‘ (which might be more or less than that of the former year, 
‘as the Government determined), upon the different villages 
' composing it, generally in conformity with the tufik or distri- 
‘ bulion of last year, as far as practicable, but introducing 
‘ changes which might have become necessary from alterations 
' in the relative capability of some of the villages. From an 
‘ examination of the lagwans , and from enquiries often made 
‘ by persons despatched for the specific purpose, he could 
‘ ascertain the relative amount of land subject to the assess- 
‘ ment, and, if possessed of the knowledge he ought to have 
1 of his business, there is no doubt an experienced revenue 
‘ officer may lay on the assessment with as correct an adapta- 
‘ tion to the circumstances of the several villages as could 
‘ probably be obtained by any other mode. 

‘The annual demand of the Government on a village was 
‘ founded on, but not regulated by, the previous year’s assess- 
' ment, and the whole system may be briefly stated thus: — 

‘ Every portion of cultivated land, but no other, is liable 
' to assessment, the Government demand is on the village 
‘ lands in general, and not on the particular portions of it ; 
‘ consequently, the apportionment of the assessment falls 
‘ where the responsibility does, namely, on the patel and 
‘ village community, and there arc no fixed rates to prevent 
‘ the apportionment going hand in hand with changes in the 
' lands, or in the circumstances of the cultivators ; and as the 
‘ proportionate share of the whole assessment demandablc 
‘ from each village was not originally fixed, nor subsequently 
‘ modified, according to any determinate rules, but merely to 
‘ the relative capability of the village as indicated by 
1 former experience, so the pargana assessment was, in like 
‘ manner, grounded on previous settlemnts; but affected, no 
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' doubt, in a great degree, by the character and circumstances 
‘ of the existing Government. 

‘ It may be stated generally, that the rent of each 
‘ portion of chdl land is constantly subject to alterations, in 
‘ consequence not only of fluctuations in the amount of the 
‘ Government demand, but likewise from changes in the rent 
1 of other portions of land, arising out of each new istimalut 
‘apportionment of the assessment, as also from defalcations 
‘ in the collection of it. 

‘ It may also be remarked, that uniformity in the amount 
1 of the village assessment is not only unaccompanied with 
‘ uniformity in the rents of the portions into which the land is 
‘ divided, but is absolutely incompatible with it, unless it 
‘ were possible to remove the causes that render changes in 
‘ the yearly appointment of the assessment necessary, as like- 
‘ wise to ensure the realisation of the assessment, in strict 
‘ agreement with such apportionment.’ 

201. Sir R. Jenkins' policy on taking over the adminis¬ 
tration of the country was to remit a 
Policy under British num b e r of extra imposts that had gra- 

protectorate. 

dually grown up round the revenue 
demand, and to leave only the well recognised additional 
dues, though even these were sufficiently numerous ; to 
remit irrecoverable balances and to grant leases on favourable 
terms for breaking up waste land. A more doubtful point 
was, whether the patels were to adhere to rates fixed by the 
Superintendents of Districts in letting out lands, or whether 
they were to he allowed a free hand. The history of the 
case would seem to be, that Sir R. Jenkins at first allowed 
the Superintendents of Districts to fix the rent rates, but he 
eventually decided to allow the patels to let out land as they 
liked without restriction. This concession, however, does not 
seem to have become generally known and the patels consi¬ 
dered themselves bound to let out land at the old rates: the 
results being that rents remained stagnant until raised at the 
30 years’ settlement. A curious account is given in para. 
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142 of Mr. Lawrence’s Bhandara Settlement Report of the 
system introduced by Captain Wilkinson, Superintendent of 
the Wainganga District, who appointed (ankthddrs from 
among local cultivators to watch and report on the fluctua¬ 
tions of the village rent-rolls. This procedure, which was 
intended to secure the correctness of the lagwans on which 
the assessment was based, seems to have resulted in many 
abuses, and in the great enrichment of the tankjhdars at the 
expense of the patels. During the years 1820, 1821, 1822, 
the revenue demand increased: from 1822 to 1830 no great 
enhancement was imposed. 


202. After the cessation of the British protectorate in the 

year 1830, the same system was main- 

queut' native rule. tained > but ’ owin S to the Skater cor¬ 

ruption and lessening supervision of 
the subordinate staff, with the result of a decrease in the 
revenue demand, for which, however, the great fall in prices 
was to some extent responsible. After the lapse of the 
Nagpur kingdom in 1854, summary settlements were made 
on the existing rent-roll, with the result of a still further 
diminution of the demand. 

203. This was the state of affairs at the inception of the 

operations of the 30 years’ settlement. 
settlement'" 8 ^°^ ears The first step taken by the Settlement 
Officer was to demarcate the villages 
and decide all questions of title: after which the village areas 
were surveyed, and mapped, the soil was classed, and the 
khasrd written up. Areas to which no one could prove a title 


Operations of 30 years’ 
settlement, 


of possession were declared waste, and ultimately, if not 
included in a zamindari estate, became Government forest. 
A certain sum was assumed as the rent which an acre of 


cultivated soil of each class should be able to pay; this 
varied according to the part of the District it happened to fall 
in ; the District was divided into chaks and the same class of 
soil in the various chaks, bore different rates according to the 
advantages or disadvantages of the chak. This rent-rate 
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was compared with the lagwans, which were also carefully 
checked and revised: and the totals of the lagwans were 
used as a means of checking the suitability of the theoretical 
rents. The home farm was also valued and its rental value 
added to the total of the lagwans. The siwai income of the 
patels from forest and other sources was estimated; and on 
the total assets so ascertained, viz., the theoretical rent-rates 
for all cultivated lands, plus the siivai, revenue was imposed. 
Besides this, an average revenue-rate per plough was also 
calculated by counting the ploughs in each village, and 
a produce-rate by estimating the value of the produce of 
each village. A comparison of the various plough rates and 
revenue-rates, obtained by dividing the revenue as fixed by the 
number of ploughs or amount of produce, was considered to 
show the comparative incidence of the revenue on the 
cultivating resources or produce of different villages. The 
average revenue-rate over the portion of the District 
ultimately transferred to Baliighat fell at 6\ annas per acre 
of cultivation. The zamindaris were also assessed in the 
same way as the khdlsa villages, except that after fixing 
the kdmil jama or theoretical revenue at malguzari rates, 
a quit-rent was fixed at a lower sum than the kdmil 
jama ; and a triennial assessment was imposed on the fdzil or 
excess jungle, which in the khakd was recorded as Govern¬ 
ment waste. The rights of all cultivators were at the same 
time enquired into and determined. 

204. The Baihar talisil, which with the Karolil and 

Katangi tracts formed part of the 

System in force in the Saugor-Nerbudda territories seems to 
beoni District. 0 

have been held on talukdari tenure 
up till 1861. The country was divided up into large 
tracts such as Mau, Paraswara, or Bhlmlat, which were 
held on quit-rent by various persons from time to time, 
usually on a five years’ lease. Two settlements of the 
tract were made for five years each; the second being 
cancelled after its second year: then a 20 years’ settlement. 
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which also failed: and from 1848 till the end of the period a 
fresh settlement was introduced. The revenue in spite of 
fluctuations steadily declined till the introduction of the sum¬ 
mary settlement in 1861 when an enhancement from Rs. 2,660 
to Rs. 4,310 was imposed. The earlier years of revenue 
administration seem to have been a series of mistaken 
attempts to impose a revenue as near as possible to the no¬ 
minal sum which the Maratha assessment stood at. 


205. The portion of the District belonging to Seoni pro¬ 
per seems to have suffered, as did the 

thS l-ouH jfstlfct' tS in rest t ^ at Di stl 'ict, from the depreda¬ 

tions of the Pindaris and the exac¬ 


tions of the Marathas from 1812 to 1818, which reduced the 
revenue demand of Seoni from Rs. 3,25,000 to Rs. 1,46,198. 
The first British administrator of that District, Major 
O’Brien, states that at one time the revenue demand was 
based on measurements which had ceased to exist. In his 
own time payments were fixed on theka which was a sort of 
‘ upset’ demand for a village, but land was also assessed 
by the biswd of 200 haths square and by the plough. 
Two annual settlements were made up to 1821, and after 
this there were two five year settlements, a ten years’ 
settlement and a 20 years’ settlement. A substantial re¬ 
duction in revenue occurred after the 10 years’ settlement, 


in fact, the early settlements seem to have been ill-adjusted 
and excessive, as there were almost always three or four 


changes of demand during each settlement in most villages, 
owing to the patcl being unable to meet the assessment and 
absconding. Mr. Martin Bird, who was deputed by the Govern¬ 
ment of the North-Western Provinces to enquire into the 
revenue administration of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, 
stated in his often quoted report that ‘ In the vain hope of 


‘ propping up an exorbitant assessment, a system of mischiev- 
‘ ous interference in the private affairs and concerns of iudivi- 
‘ duals everywhere prevailed ’; and on his recommendation the 
20 years' settlement was entered into. Even this settlement 


LL 
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which was on a jama increasing at intervals of 5 years, was 
found too heavy, and nothing was taken in excess of the 
original jama for the second period of five years. 

206. There is no doubt that the assessment of the portion 

of the District taken from Bhandara 

Comparison of 30 years was lighter than that of the portion 

settlement m Bhanuara n 

and Seoul. taken from Seoul: the incidence of 

revenue per acre in the first case being 
R. 0-7-4 and in the second R. 0-10-7 per acre of cultivated 
area. 

The total kdmil jama of the District, as fixed at the 1867 
settlement of Bhandara and SeonT, was Rs. 1,63,780 or at 62 
per cent on assets of Rs. 2,70,987. 

207. During the currency of the 30 years' settlement 

there was a large spontaneous expan- 

SeUlemeut of 1895. . 

sion in the agricultural resources 01 

the District. In the malguzari area the area under rice 

increased from 247,too acres to 290,235111 1894-95. The 

cropped area went up from 334,123 acres to 410,450 acres. 

The payments of tenants rose from Rs. 1,82,661 to Rs.2,88,103 

with a rise in the rent-rate from R. 0-11-4 to R. 0-13-4 an 

acre, in spite of the extension of cultivation to poorer soils. 

It remained for the Settlement Officer to level up inequalities 

of rental incidence due to the varying rights of tenants or 

varying local conditions: to re-value the landlords' home 

farms and their siwai receipts in accordance witli the increased 

demand for land and the increased value of forest produce, 

and to assess a suitable Government demand on the total 

income so arrived at. 

The 30 years'settlement came to an end during the years 
1896 to 1898. Enquiries conducted by Mr. Mayne in the 
Balagliat tahsll showed that the price of rice, the staple 
product, had risen by 80 per cent, since settlement. In the 
same tahsll, the gross cropped area had increased by 45 
per cent., while the population in the richest parts of the 
District exceeded 550 to the cultivated square mile. The 
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opening of the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway to Tumsar in 1879- 
80 and later to Gondia had largely contributed to the rise in 
prices; and two good roads linked the railway with the 
Katangl and Brdaghat markets. 

208. Before attempting any assessment, however, it had 

been judged necessary to resurvey the 

Revenue survey. 

District. I he previous survey conduct- 
ed at the 30 years’ settlement was not based on a traverse, so 
that, while the internal survey of individual villages attained 
a tolerable degree of accuracy, the area obtained by totalling 
the areas of the different villages was far from correct. After 
the District had been traversed, each village was surveyed in 
detail, field by field. This .survey, which was based on the 
skeleton traverse maps furnished by the Imperial Traverse 
party, occupied the years 1889-90 to 1893-94. 1 he area 

dealt with included 2,264 square miles, of which 1,8/8 square 
miles arc malguzari and zamindari, and the balance consisted 
of ryotwari villages or areas which were expected to be colo¬ 
nised by Government ryots. In the zamindaris, certain areas 
had been separated at the 30 years’ settlement and demarcated 
as fasti niahals. The boundaries of these were indistinguish¬ 
able and the maps not forthcoming when the time came for 
them to be traversed: so that the boundary taken by the 
traverse party was more or less arbitrary ; but as the areas in 
question were said to be under the same owners, this fact was 
considered unimportant. Various other areas in Baihar have 
been traversed from time to time, since the close of the 
general District traverse. The cost of the traverse was Rs. 22 
and of the cadastral survey Rs. 33-2-2 per square mile. 

On completion of the survey, the record of rights was 
taken in hand. The khasid and jmndhandt of the 30 years’ 
settlement was taken as a basis and the tenure of each 
cultivator was traced back to this document. 

209, The attestation of the District was taken up by Mr. 

Mayne in 1895 and the maps and 

Attestation. record prepared at survey were again 
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checked in detail. The usual system of soil classing was 
adopted; the particularly careful methods of rice cultivation 
in vogue in the District necessitating a rather elaborate scale 
of soil factors; no less than 228 possible variations of soil 
and position being allowed for. 

Owing to the various delays caused by famine, and to 
the widely differing circumstances of the different portions of 
the District, the same system was not adopted everywhere. 
Detailed soil classing was not attempted for the mfdguzari 
portions of the Baihar tahsil and for the above-ghat area of 
the Balaghat tahsil. The financial results of the operations 
were as follows :— 

210. The payments of tnalik-makbuzas in Balaghat 
tahsil were raised from R. 010-7 to 

Maiguzari assessment, 

R. 0-15-7 an acre or °y 47 percent. 
In Baihar the enhancement was from R. 0-2-0 to R. 0-3-0 
an acre only. 

The rents of absolute occupancy tenants were raised 
from R. 0-14-9 to R- 1-2-6 an acre in Balaghat or by 25 per 
cent: in Baihar they remained unchanged at R. 0-5-0 an acre. 
Occupancy rents were raised from R. 0-14-0 to R. 1-1-1 an 
acre in Balaghat: and in Baihar from R. 0-6-7 1 ° R- 0-6-9 
only. The rents of ordinary tenants were raised in Balaghat 
from R. 0-15-6 to R. 1-0-9 atl acr c> or by 8 per cent: 
and subsequently to settlement they rose spontaneously to 
R. 1-2-3 an acre. 

The all-round rate for the District for all classes of 
tenants was increased from R. 0-13-7 to R. 0-15-6 an acre 
or by 14 per cent. 

The home farm in Balaghat was valued at R, 1-3-9 an 
acre, and in Baihar at R. 0-8-5 an acre, but the quality of 
the home farm in both tahsils is so greatly superior to that of 
the ryoti land, that the real incidence of the home farm valu¬ 
ation is certainly not greater than that of the rental payments 
of ordinary tenants. The low rates in Baihar are due partly 
to its recent colonisation, and partly to the fact that no 
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rental enhancement was attempted; the only cases where 
payments were raised being due to the assessment of rent on 
encroachments. 

At the 30 years’ settlement, a sum of Rs. 12,258 was 
assumed as siwai income, i.e., the income derived by landlords 
otherwise than from rents or cultivation. This was raised to 
Rs. 29,968, although the sum actually found to be received 
was Rs. 40,186. The siwai assessment is a very moderate 
one. The Bhadra zamlndari was assumed to have an income 
of Rs. 1,600 from lac, gum, honey, etc., whereas the zamln- 
dar has for some years past regularly leased his lac at 
upwards of Rs. 30,000 a year. The total income of tl^e 
malguzars and zamindars of the District, including the rental 
value of the home farm, was— 

Rs. 

Mfdik-makbiizas ... ... 9,361 

Tenants’rental ... ... 3,10,112 

Rental value of home farm, etc. ... 1,20,044 

Siwai income ... ... 29,968 

Total ... 4,69,485 

The corresponding figures for the 30 years’ settlement were— 

Rs. 

Malik-makbuzas ... ... 7,402 

Tenants’ rental ... ... 1,82,661 

Home farm, etc. ... ... 68,667 

Siwai income ... ... 12,258 

Total ... 2,70,988 

The total increase was Rs. 1,98,497 ; of this, Rs. 21,313 
represented rent enhancement at settlement. The rents as 
finally ascertained and announced were Rs. 3,09,415, though 
Rs. 3,29,469 had been assessed on the land occupied by tenants 
before the famine. This, decline was due to the abandonment 
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of land between attestation and announcement, owing' to the 
bad years. It remained now to fix the Government revenue 
on these assets. 

211. The Balaghat District, however, contains a number 

of zannndaris which do not pay full 

Zarnindaris* 

revenue, but a reduced assessment 
called takoli. Both in non-zamindari (or khdlsa) and in 
zamlndari villages, the revenue is fixed on the same lines: in 
the case of the former, this is the revenue actually to 
be paid: in the latter it is the theoretical revenue that would 
have been paid, but for the zamlndari status of the proprie¬ 
tor. This status does not adhere to the estate j so that in the 
case of the owner’s losing it by sale or transfer, the new 
proprietor obtains only malguzari rights and has to pay 
full revenue. The cesses of zamlndari villages are fixed 
on the theoretical revenue, or kdmil jama, as it is called. 
The kdmil jama of khdlsa villages in the Baihar and Balaghat 
tahslls at the 30 years’ settlement was Rs. 1,24,809, which 
fell at 62 per cent, of the assets; this, owing chiefly to 
the conferral of fresh proprietary rights in Baihar subse¬ 
quent to settlement, had risen to Rs. 1,26,444 before 
revision. 

212. As the result of settlement operations, a revenue 

of Rs. 1,90,172 was sanctioned in 

Miilguz&ri revenue, 

khdlsa villages at 55 percent, of assets. 
This is an instance of the tendency, which characterises most 
recent settlements in the Central Provinces to a gradual reduc¬ 
tion of the share of the State in the village income from the 
high percentage taken in Marathii times. Owing, however, 
to the losses caused by famines, the kdmil jama actually 
announced came only to Rs. 1,87.084. Of this sum, Rs. 830 
were not actually recoverable, as there are 5 villages exempt 
from revenue for ever under the Waste Land Sale Rules, and 
one village held on reduced revenue as a religious grant. For 
such villages, however, as for zamlndari estates, a theoretical 
full revenue or kdmil jama is fixed in all cases. 
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213. In the zamlndaris, the assets had stood at Rs. 

67,533 ^ ie 3° years’ settlement. 

TuItoli of zamlndaris, .... £ 

On these a kamil jama of Rs. 40,490 

was assessed at 60 per cent. On this again a tukoli of 

Rs. 29,998 was fixed; the part of this, however, which was 

levied on fdzil jungle and excise, was liable to reassessment 

at fixed intervals. 

Before revision, the zamlndars’ income had risen to 
Rs. 93 > 5<39 and die Inkoll assessed thereon to Rs. 34,780. 
After reassessment, deducting the portions of the zamlndaris 
which had been alienated and had therefore gone to form part 
of the malguzari portion of the District, the gross assets stood 
at Rs. 1,07,442 on which a kamil jama of Rs. 58,305 at 55 
per cent, was assessed. Tako/J was fixed on this at Rs. 40,785, 
or at the rate of 70 per cent., and the net cesses on the 
kamil jama amounted to Rs. 4,254. The balance left to the 
zamlndars before revision amounted to Rs. 56,268, and after 
revision to Rs, 41,152. In fixing zamlndari takolis, the 
effect on the zamindars’ income was the principal considera¬ 
tion before the mind of Government, and the absence of 
opposition to the new settlement on the part of the zamin¬ 
dars is a proof that due weigiit was paid to it. 

The net revenue demand for the khdlsa and zamlndari 
villages was thus raised from Rs. 1,61,224 1 ° Rs. 2,42,279 
or by Rs. 81,055. The cost of the settlement of these areas 
amounted to Rs. 1,28,717, or Rs. 68-12-0 per square mile. 
The occurrence of famine during the operations added con¬ 
siderably to the expense. The total expenditure on survey 
and settlement including that of the ryotwari villages, came 
to Rs, 2,03,754 or Rs. 90-2-6 per square mile. 

214. Progressive assessments were adopted in 11 5 vil¬ 
lages, involving the surrender of Rs. 

Miscellaneous settle- 20,160 of revenue, spread over periods 
munt operations. 

of front 2 to 8 years in different cases. 

In 142 villages or maltals dual proprietary rights exist¬ 
ed. Here, besides the stale revenue, mdlikdna or proprietary 
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dues payable by the inferior to the superior proprietors had 
to be assessed. At the last settlement, owing to the greater 
elasticity of the inferior proprietors’ income and the expected 
rapidity of its increase, high percentages of revenue were 
taken as mdtikdna. The continuance of these at a time 
when the incomes of the inferior proprietors could no longer 
be expected to show any very great spontaneous expansion, 
would have been ruinous to them: and a standard percentage 
of 30 per cent, was fixed. Where this caused loss to the 
zamindars, it was made up for by a reduction of takoll. 
Even so, however, in dual proprietary villages the total pay¬ 
ments of revenue, malikana and cesses are about 70 per cent, 
of assets. The existence of dual proprietary rights, in all save 
the very best villages, seriously weakens their power to 
resist bad seasons. The following cesses were imposed with 
the revised assessments:— 



Rs. 

Road, school and post at 5^ per cent 

14,243 

Additional rate at 2 per cent ... 

5,202 

Patwari cess at 5 per cent 

12,503 

Total at 12^ per cent 

31,948 

The additional rate was abolished in 1905. 

The pro- 


portion of revenue and cesses to the gross produce was 
estimated by the Settlement Officer at 6 per cent. 

It was also the duty of the Settlement Officer to readjust 
the circles of kotwars and revise their remuneration. Prior 
to settlement there were 977 kotwars, whose remuneration 
was valued at Rs. 26,434 or an average of Rs. 27 a head. 
This was made up of the estimated value of hides, grain dues 
and the annual value of service lands. The grain dues were, 
save in ryotwari villages, converted into cash, which, with 
the estimated annual value of the kotwar’s other perquisites, 
gave them an income after settlement of Rs. 31,907, while 
their numbers were reduced to 843 by the abolition or amal¬ 
gamation of circles. 
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215. One of tlie most important parts of settlement 
work was the drawing up of the wajib- 

The Wajib-ul-arz. 

itUarz or village administration paper. 
A different one is in force in the khalsa and in the zamlndaris. 
A very useful clause records and confirms the irrigation rights 
hitherto enjoyed by the cultivators of the various fields, so 
that, if necessary, they may be enforced by law. A record 
is also maintained in this document of the dues of the village 
servants and of the leases on which land is held rent free as 
against the malguzar. Bazar dues and begar or unpaid 
labour are forbidden in the khalsa, but allowed in the zamln- 
daris, though care has been taken to prevent the latter from 
being oppressively exacted One or two somewhat impor¬ 
tant matters find no place in the w<7 /ib-iil-arz) in particular 
the right to lac on trees growing in tenants’ land is left un¬ 
determined, nor is there any record of rights of way, passage 
of waste-water, etc. All these matters form the subject 
of frequent disputes. Moreover, the wdjib-ul-arz binds no 
member of the village community save the proprietors. 

21 0 . The currency of the malguztiri settlement is for 
16 years, or from 1898 to 1914 in the 
Currency of settle- lowland villages and from 1899 to 1914 
in the hill villages of the Balaghat 
talisil. A short-term settlement of 7 years (1900—1907) has 
been sanctioned for the Baihar tahsll, to give the people time 
to recover from the effects of famine before any rent enhance¬ 
ment is undertaken. 

217. In consequence of the series of bad years, culmi¬ 
nating in the famine of 1899-1900, the 
Abatement. . ^ . 

area under crop in many parts oi the 

District had been seriously reduced; and though the agricul¬ 
tural statistics for the years 1900-01 and 1901-02 showed 
steady recovery, the area under rice was still 20 percent, less 
than the normal. With this average decrease over the Dis¬ 
trict as a whole, there was still more serious deterioration in 
•individual villages, especially in North Karola and Katangl. 


MM 
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It was consequently decided to reduce rents and revenue for 
three years in all villages in which the cropped area fell short 
by more than 15 per cent of normal. After striking off 
abandoned holdings, rents and revenue were reduced in 
proportion to the reduction in the net cropped area. Oper¬ 
ations were confined to the Balaghat tahsil, as the settle¬ 
ment in the Baihar tahsil had been made on summary lines. 
The result of the operations was to reduce the demand from 
tenants and mdlik-makbuzas by Rs. 10,411, and the revenue 
demand by Rs. 9,987 in 135 villages; and, owing to the 
unfavourable character of the year 1902-03, the concession 
was ordered to have effect up to the 30th June 1906. 

The above description applies to the malguzari portions 
of the Baihar tahsil and to the Balaghat tairsil. The settle¬ 
ment of the ryotwari portion of the District was undertaken 
separately from the malguzari settlement, 

218. The history of the tract prior to the ryotwari 
settlement of the villages is an impor- 
tract tant and interesting record of the 

various methods which Government 
has adopted to ensure the colonisation of this upland area, 
which was, as already stated, the main object for which the 
District was constituted. At the close of the 30 years’ 
settlement operations, the entire plateau of Baihar, including 
Bhlmlat and Raigarh, was, with the exception of 8 villages, 
declared to be Government waste. Other large tracts n the 
Paraswara plateau, the Mau pargana and the uplands of 
Dhansua were also reserved by Government a.s waste. 
Subsequent to settlement, proprietary rights were granted in 
19 other villages in the above tracts. 

In 1870, 55 villages were carved out of these waste 
lands and given on lease for 10 years, with a promise of 
renewal if 50 per cent, of the total area was brought under 
cultivation by the time the next settlement was made with 
them. Another batch of 71 villages was given out in 1872 
on similar terms, save that pateli rights were promised 
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instead of malguzari rights. Other batclies of villages were 
leased out in 1876, 1877, and in 1884, but these merely gave 
preferential claims to renewal, provided the holders brought 
60 per cent, of the area under permanent cultivation within a 
limited time. Most of these leases were given out under the 
orders of Colonel Bloomfield, the veritable founder of the 
Baihar tsihsil. An account of the early colonisation work of 
Baihar will be found in a previous Chapter. 

219. The gradually lessening liberality of the terms 
offered by Government, and the adop- 

tonfusion regarding 

rights earned by early lion of a ryotwari policy caused a great 
settllil ' 3, falling off in the rapidity of develop¬ 

ment, and it is only of recent years that Government has 
made any continuous efforts to carry to completion the work 
of these early pioneers. There were, however, difficulties 
regarding the leased villages. They were given out without 
any proper survey: the boundary marks, if ever laid down, 
became obliterated by lapse of time ; and the area granted by 
lease rarely corresponded with the area over which the theke- 
dar claimed possession ; so that it was practically impossible 
in many cases to discover if the lights promised by Govern¬ 
ment had or had not been earned. Ultimately only 5 men 
obtained malguzari rights and 6 men pateli rights (a sort ot 
perpetual lease, or malguzari right without powers of transfer). 

Mr. Venning, Commissioner of the Nagpur Division, 
visited Baihar in 1886. Mis main objection to the thekedari 
system was that it tended to the unnecessary destruction of 
forest area by aborigines, who sowed kodon in the area for a 
year or two and then moved on to another patch of fresh 
jungle. This evil, it may be noted, is by no means lessened 
under the ryotwari system : nor will it greatly diminish until 
the pressure of cultivation causes these areas of somewhat 
high-lying and inferior soil to be embanked for rice and 
irrigated by the construction of tanks. At present the 
inferiority of the soil and the absence of protective irrigation 
renders it unlikely that any cultivator will expend money on 
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the construction of rice embankments on such land, so long as 
there is richer and lower lying land available. 

220. In 1887 under the orders of Sir D. Fitzpatrick, a 

cadastral survey of these villages was 
Final settlement of . , , , 

their claims. undertaken, but as it was unaccom¬ 

panied by a traverse, there were grave 
errors in the areas, and it formed an insufficient basis for 
orders. Proposals for settlement of the various leased villages 
were sent up, a few at a time, as survey was completed, and 
the result was generally unsatisfactory. Cases were not 
always accurately represented: orders were not always con¬ 
sistent : and when passed were not always carried out • and 
much discontent existed in consequence. The whole case 
was taken up by Mr. Scott in 1898, and the question finally 
and comprehensively dealt with. 

221. Meantime, the ryotwari areas had been cadastrally 

surveyed from 1891 onwards on the 
management. ofiyotwari basis of a traverse survey: they had 
been cut up into survey numbers of 
suitable areas, which were duly demarcated by posts and 
heaps of stones; these numbers were soil-classed and assessed 
to revenue. Besides the survey numbers soil-classed and 
assessed for cultivation, there were other areas reserved for 
grazing, forest user, roads, and village sites. The idea was at 
first to allow the Forest Department to manage these forest 


areas in ryotwliri villages, but it was eventually found that 
forest subordinates exercised a very oppressive control in the 
levying of excess grazing or forest dues, and their undue inter¬ 
ference in ryotwari management tended to retard progress. 
Eventually their jurisdiction was to some extent ousted: but 
ryots are still liable to pay dues for more than a certain num¬ 
ber of cattle per plough grazing in their village areas ; certain 
minor forest produce and reserved species of trees are still the 
property of the Forest Department, and forest officials are still 
able to check the ryots’ cattle and call them to account in res¬ 
pect of their disposal of the produce of ryotwari forests. This 
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is an undesirable state of things; but the great and increasing 
value of the harra crop makes it difficult for Government to 
hand over the control of ryotwari forest produce to a number 
of individuals: if the Forest Department had no authority 
over ryotwari forest produce, that of the adjoining Govern¬ 
ment forests would never be able to fetch its real value on 
account of the poaching that would result, and the loss to 
Government would probably be not less than Rs. 10,000 
a year. It seems, however, an anomalous state of things 
that the grazing dues paid by Government ryots should 
equal or exceed the land revenue, and it is clear that 
the rents, which average some 3,, annas an acre, are much 


too low. 


222. The attention of Government was again particularly 
directed to the extension of ryotwari 
vo!opm"ms ry0twari de ‘ colonisation in Baihar on the visit of 
the Mon. Mr. J. P. Hewett, Chief 
Commissioner, in 1903. An extensive programme of tank 
works to protect ryotwari villages was taken up and is still 
in progress. A sum of Rs. 10,000 per annum was advanced 
for financial aid to intending colonists, and for improving 
the water-supply of existing villages and the construction 
of small tanks. A special Naib-Tahsildar was appointed 
to the tract, for the supervision of ryotwari work. The 
village forests were ordered to be withdrawn from the 
management of the Forest Department and a set of rules 
was drawn up for their management under the Deputy 
Commissioner; and the maps of the tract, which, owing to the 
inadequacy of the local Land Record staff, had been allowed 
to get out of date, and were in other respects erroneous or 
defective, were corrected by a specially deputed party. The 


opportunity was taken at the same time to reconcile numerous 
discrepancies between forest and ryotwari village boundaries, 
which had been brought to light at the forest survey in 


1893-94 and subsequent years. There were, in the year 
1906,235 ryotwari villages, containing an area of 214,484 
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acres; their culturable area amounted to 176,786 acres 
which 98,531 acres were in occupation. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


223. The District is divided into two tahsils, Baibar and 
Balaghat. The former lies mostly on 

District subdivisions. , . , . ,, c 

the upper plateau and upper valley ot 
the Wainganga. In 1904 the boundary between the two tah¬ 
sils was altered; and the Nahara and LJskal rivers were made 
the boundary line as far as Sonewani, after which the boun¬ 
dary follows the ghat line. The old parganas are now no 
longer referred to, except in ordinary speech as convenient 
designations for certain tracts. The Bfilfighat tahsil contained 
the Karol a and Katangl parganas on the west of the Wain¬ 
ganga ; on its east the Dhansua, Lanji, Hatta, Bhadra and 
Kirnapur parganas. In Baihar the parganas were Mau, 
Paraswara, Sarekha, Bhlmlat and Raigarh. The District 
forms part of the Nagpur Division; for administrative pur¬ 
poses it is under the Nagpur Commissioner ; for judicial work 
under the Nagpur Sessions and Divisional Judge. The Dis¬ 
trict is administered by a Deputy Commissioner, who is also 
District Magistrate and District Registrar. There is also a 
District Judge and a Subordinate Judge. There are two 
executive assistants; but it is the exception for an Assis¬ 
tant Commissioner to be posted to Balaghat. There is a 
Munsiff at Balaghat: and a Tahsildar and Naib-Tahslldar 
who have 2nd and 3rd class criminal powers respectively, 
and arc also additional Judges to the Munsiff for civil work. 
At Baihar there is no Munsiff; but the Tahsildar and Naib- 
Tahslldar, who have the usual powers, dispose of the civil 
work. There is also a special Naib-Tahslldar in charge of 
ryotwari work, which here is important. There are no 
Honorary Magistrates in the District. 1 There is a Civil 
Surgeon who is not, as a rule, an officer oi the I.M.S. ; but 

1 Note,— Honorary Magistrates were appointed in 1907. 
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the Forest Division is important and is under a Deputy Con¬ 
servator of the Imperial Service; there is frequently also an 
Assistant Conservator under training and one or more Extra 
Assistant Conservators attached to the Division. The District 
is in the Bhandara Division of the Roads and Buildings 
Branch of the Public Works Department: and there is a 
Sub-Divisional Officer at Biilaghat and, as a rule, at Baihar. 
The District irrigation is supervised by the Executive Engi¬ 
neer, Waingangfi Division, stationed at Kamptee, with Sub- 
Divisional Officers at Balaghat, Agri and Baihar. 

224. The Land Record Staff consists at present of a 
Superintendent, an Assistant Superin- 

Land Record Staff. 

tendent, 8 Revenue Inspectors, and 
124 patwaris. The average number of patwaris to a Reve¬ 
nue Inspector is 15 ; the average occupied and total areas of 
a patwari's circle are respectively 4,136 acres and 11,415 
acres, and the average number of villages, nine. The 
Revenue Inspectors’ circles in the Balaghat tahsll are 
Wanlseoni, Lalbarra, Kirnapur and Lanjijand in Baihar, 
Paraswara, Baihar, Mohgaon and Bill!. 

Before the recent settlement, in the parganas trans¬ 
ferred from Scorn, patwari cess was levied at 3 per cent, of 
assets; while the rate in the part of the District that had 
formed part of Bhandara was 6 per cent, on the gross land 
revenue. Cultivators in ryotwari villages paid one anna in the 
rupee of revenue. The patwaris to the east of the Wainganga 
were paid partly in cash from the treasury, partly by grain 
dues, recovered at the rate of one kuro of rice from tenants 
paying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5, and from tenants paying over 
Rs. 5 at 2 kuros. The patwaris of the area that had belonged to 
Seoni were paid from the treasury. In all, the dues in cash and 
kind amounted to Rs. 18,308 a year, but of this only Rs. 11,370 
was paid into the treasury, and as the outgoings were 
Rs. 15,642, the fund showed an annual deficit of Rs. 4,272. 

At settlement the staff was augmented by 20 patwaris 
and 2 Revenue Inspectors and the emoluments of patwaris 
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reduced to an average of Rs. 130 per annum: but personal 
allowances have been granted to individuals to save them 
from loss. Patwari ccss was fixed at 5 per cent, on the 
gross revenue. Patwaris also recover cash dues from cul¬ 
tivators at 6 pies per rupee. Where the total sum so recover¬ 
able exceeds the sum fixed as the patwari’s remuneration, 
the excess is recovered by the lambardar and paid into 
the treasury. 

The Land Record Staff was strengthened in 1904 by 
the addition of two Revenue Inspectors in Baihar. Two 
patwari circles have been reduced by the afforestation of 

certain villages and the transfer of others to Mandia, The 

financial aspects of the patwari fund as exhibited by the 
accounts for 1904-05 were :— 

Charges, 

Rs. 

Salaries of patwaris 8,905 

Do. of controlling stall' 5,313 
Travelling allowance 360 

Forms and instruments 936 
Li lain men and madattffats 694 
Rewards ... 200 

Miscellaneous 1.345 

Total ... 17.653 

The balance was made up from the receipts of other 
Districts. 

325, The system of the patwaris collecting their own 
dues works well, as the cultivators are 
punctual payers, and have also a direct 
interest in the performance by the patwari ot his duties. 
The patwaris are of all castes, and of average efficiency, 
save in Baihar, where a patwari’s work is hardest and most 
important and the patwari staff is still unfortunately very 

NN 


Receipts, 


Rs. 


f From malguzari villages 9,301 

3,496 

M7> 

I 

L Miscellaneous 441 


Pauviiri | From zamindari 
cess. ^ 

I From ryotwiri 


Total 


M.409 
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inferior. A not unimportant part of the patwari’s duties is to 
assist in teaching the children at the village schools to read 
and understand the village papers and map ; and their in¬ 
struction is gradually having its effect in an increased know¬ 
ledge by the people of the village records. Generally 
speaking the patwari fills not amiss the part of the poor 
man’s lawyer, and, as a rule, he is inclined to take the 
part of the tenants rather than of the landlord. On the other 
hand he is often liable to the charge of inciting quarrels and 
false complaints ; and, in Baihar, of oppressing the tenants, 
taking money for allotting ryots’ holdings and engaging in 
cultivation and in grain-trading. But on the whole he is a 
fairly respectable and hard-worked individual of whom much 
is required apart from his ordinary work, from managing 
cldl Iren’s relief kitchens in a famine, to mapping the scene 
of a theft or a murder for the police. 

226. There are the following courts in the District for 
the disposal of civil business only, 

Judicial work. 

viz., those of the District Judge, the 
Subordinate Judge, and the Munsiff, Balaghat. 

The following courts also include the disposal of certain 
classes of civil suits in their functions, the Tahslldar, Bfila- 
ghat, the Naib-Tahslldar, Balaghat, the Tahslldar, Baihar, 
and the Naib-Tahslldar, Baihar. 

The principal classes of suits brought before the courts of 
the District and Subordinate Judge are on mortgage deeds, 
while the MunsifFs court is mostly engaged with suits on 
bonds. Many cases also arise from disputes about irrigation, 
and a fertile source of litigation of recent years is the 
possession of palas jungles on which lac is grown. 

In 1891 the number of suits instituted was 2,618 and 
their average value Rs. 67. In 1894 the average number 
had risen to 2,815 and their average value to Rs 77. There 
was a considerable fall owing to the bad years, and the 
number declined in 1900 to 1,051, with an average value of 
Rs. 155. It rose again in 1901, but has fallen since then 
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owing to the success of the conciliation work. The total num¬ 
ber of suits for 1905 stood at 1,543. Sl > its between landlord 
and tenant were 289 in number in 1891, and have never 
greatly exceeded that amount save in the two years after the 
1897 famine, when they rose to 586 and 54^ respectively. 
This represents the landlords’ attempts to get in the arrears 
of rents due to the previous bad years. The more liberal 
revenue policy of Government and the more caieful adminis¬ 
tration of recent years, have prevented the recurrence of this 
state of things by remission of rent and revenue where it 
was necessary. 

227. There is now only one municipality in the 
District, that of Balaghat, or, as it was 

I midp, y originally called, Burba. The munici¬ 

pality was constituted in the year 1877. It includes parts of 
two villages, Burba and Burlii, an area of 829 acres in all, 
and its population in 1901 was 6,223. The total number oi 
members of the committee is 10, of whom 7 are elected- 
There is no octroi in Balftghat, practically all the taxation being 
direct. The funds are mainly derived from a tax on occupiers 
and owners, from bazar dues, and from a Government 
grant. The opening balance for the year ending the 3 Ist 
March 1904 was Rs. 893, the receipts from the tax on houses 
and lands were Rs. 1,720, from conservancy cess Rs. 824, and 
from Government contributions Rs. 2,100. The total income, 
excluding opening balance was Rs. 7,092, the incidence of 
taxation per head being R. 0-7-7. The expenditure on roads 
and conservancy was Rs. 3,702 and on education Rs. 2,080. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 7 ?98 5, mid the closing balance 
Rs. 217. The abolition of the municipality has been consi¬ 
dered, .but its continuation was decided on, as it is well man¬ 
aged, though small, and a self-governing body is needed at the 
local headquarters. Municipalities were once in existence at 
Lalbarra, Katangl and Waraseom. These were founded in 
1877. Katangi was abolished in 1894 and Lalbarra and 
W.iraseoni in 1901, on account of their being too small and 
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ill-managed, and Katangl has since been placed under the Vil¬ 
lage Sanitation Act. The bazars at Lulbarra and WaraseonI are 
managed by the District Council, and it is proposed to consti¬ 
tute the latter a ‘Notified Area’ under the recent Municipal Act. 

228. The whole District is under the management of 
the District Council. The Balaghat 

District Council. 

tahsil, was, till recently, divided into 
the Eastern and Western Local Board areas, on the left and 
right banks of the Wainganga respectively. The Baihar tahsil 
is under the Baihar Local Board. The Eastern and Western 
Balaghat Local Boards have since 1905 been amalgamated. 
The Balaghat Local Board has 12 elected members and a 
total membership of 16. It controls an area of 1,075 square 
miles and a population of 226,617. It held 8 meetings in 
the year 1905-06 at which the average attendance of members 
was 8 . The Baihar Local Board consists of 10 members, 
controls a local area of 1,645 square miles and a population 
of 88,020; it held ) 2 meetings in the year, at which the 
average attendance was 4. 

The Balaghat District Council consists of 16 members, 
of whom 2 are nominated and 2 cx officio members. It held 9 
meetings in the year, at which the average attendance was 4 
members. Its total income during the year, excluding the 
opening balance, was Rs. 44,188. Of this Rs. J 3 , 3 °S repre¬ 
sent recovery of deposits, etc., Rs. 11,333 were received from 
cesses and Rs. 2,671 from pounds; Rs 5,623 from bazars 
and Rs. 9,693 was the Government contribution. The total 
expenditure, exclusive of recoveries and advances, came to 
Rs. 39,286. Of this Rs. 19,608 went on education ; Rs. 5,284 
on dispensaries and sanitation; Rs. 1,046 on the veterinary 
establishment; and Rs. 5,479 on contributions towards the up¬ 
keep of provincial roads. The closing balance was Rs. 9,826. 

229 Up to 1898-99, Rs. 8,370 were spent on new or 
existing wells. Nothing was spent 

District Sanitary Board, , , , 

between that date and 1952-03 when 
one well was built and 5 repaired at a cost of Rs. 238-8-0. 
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In 1903-04, one well was built and 8 repaired at a cost of 
Rs. 354, of which Rs. ito were provided by public subscrip¬ 
tion. In 1904-05, Rs. 2,058 were spent on building 6 new 
wells; considerable help towards this was received from 
local sources, but details are not available. 

230. The excise systems prevailing 
Excise. . . . 

in this District are the Sadar distillery 

and the oulstill systems. 

Under both systems the material used lor distillation is 
the flower of the mahua tree which matures and falls in the 
month of April. Under the Sadar distillery system, spirit is 
distilled in the Government distillery building, under the 
supervision of a distillery muharrir, and thence distributed to 
the subordinate shops, under cover of a pass book. 

The revenue is realised from a duty levied by weight on 
the niahuii used for distillation, and from license fees covering 
the right of distillation and sale. Out of 3,132 square miles 
(which is the area of the Bfilaghat District) only 172 square 
miles arc under the Sadar distillery system and in the 
remaining portion of the District the outstill system is in force. 
The Sadar distillery building is situated in the headquarter 
town on the Balaghat-Baihar road and serves an area imme¬ 
diately surrounding the District headquarters. The average 
revenue of the Sadar distillery is Rs. 5,575 a nd the still-head 
duty is about Rs. 3,075. 

The area under the outstill system is divided into outstill 
circles, in each of which one still and a certain number of 
shops for retail sale are allowed. The number and locality of 
the shops are fixed by the Deputy Commissioner, and all 
variations require his sanction. The revenue under the 
outstill system is derived from license fees for the right of 
manufacture at the outstills and of sale at the shops. There 
arc 88 outstill circles in the District bringing in an aver¬ 
age revenue of Rs. 41,358. The number of shops in the 
Sadar distillery circle was, up to 1905, 76 : and there were 
358 outstill shops. This gave a shop for every 7'2 square 
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miles and every 752 persons, undoubtedly too high a number, 
and a considerable reduction of shops has been undertaken. 
The number for the year 1906-07 will stand at 207 and 61 
respective^ for outstill and Sadar areas. In spite of this, the 
Government demand has largely risen. 

The excise income is one of the surest tests of the 
prosperity of the labouring classes, especially the income 
from country liquor, and the fluctuations of this income are 
an indication of the severe blow to the prosperity of the 
District inflicted by the famine. 

The revenue from country liquor was at its highest in 
1894-95, when it stood at Rs. 96,036. In the same year the 
receipts from opium stood at Rs. 49,889 and from ganja at 
Rs. 20,01 1. 

The famine of 1896-97 and the preceding years of 
scarcity caused a decline in the receipts from country liquor 
to Rs. 23,395 in 1897-98. The opium receipts fell to 
Rs. 30,152 and ganja receipts to Rs. 10,171. The figures of 
the year 1904-05 exhibit a return towards normal, the total 
receipts being Rs. 1,18,395, of which Rs. 16,375 were from 
hemp drugs, Rs 46,923 from opium and Rs. 55,092 from 
country liquor. Receipts in the year 1905-06 are expected 
to reach about Rs. 1,50,000. 

Owing to the increased demand for labour, the working 
classes have recovered to a far greater extent than those 
belter-to-do, but, since the great depletion in their numbers 
caused by famine and emigration has not yet been made good, 
the income has not yet returned to its original level. 
There is no private excise management now in the District. 
Up to the last settlement, the zamlndars of Chauria and 
Bijagarh held the right to farm liquor on a takoli of R. 1 and 
Rs. 5 respectively: these sums were left, apparently by an 
oversight, without enhancement, though the settlement agree¬ 
ment provided for a readjustment of the revenue every 3 years : 
and the zaniindars drew a considerable revenue from this 
source by allowing an inordinate number of shops and stills. 
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Various other zamtndars had excise rights at the 30 years ’ 
settlement. 

231. The right of retail sale of opium in each place 

where a shop is allowed by the Govern- 
Opium- ganja an d salt. . 

ment is leased annually by auction 

under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner. The 
lessees obtain opium from the Government treasury at the 
rate of R$. 22 a seer and usually sell to the public at a rate 
of 6 to 8 annas a tola or Rs. 35 a seer. There were till 1905 
51 opium shops in the District, fetching an average annual 
revenue of Rs. 7,000. The number of shops has since been 
reduced to 32. 

Ganjd used to be supplied to retail vendors by the 
wholesale vendor, who obtained a contract annually by 
tender, subject to confirmation by the Commissioner of 
Excise ; the wholesale vendor sold ganjd to the retail vendors 
at Rs. 5 a seer, the latter purchasing the right of vend by 
auction and selling ganjd to the public at 2 annas a tola 
or Rs. 10 a seer. Under recent orders, however, the 
right of wholesale vend is open free of charge to any person 
who cares to apply for it, and he may sell at whatever price 
he likes. 

There are 51 gdnja shops in this District bringing in 
an average revenue of Rs, 4,000 a year. There is no opium 
smuggling, it is believed; but there is probably a good deal 
of illicit distillation. 

The old salt line from Saugor to the Godavari entered 
the District along the SeonT-Katangi road, and passes 
through Katera, where there was a naka, to the Wainganga. 
This was abolished in 1870 as the establishment of a line to 
include Nimar and Berar made it unnecessary. 

232. There are 5 dispensaries in this District, i.e, t the 

main dispensary at Bilaghat and branch 

Dispensaries. . . _ 

dispensaries at Waraseoni, Bainar, 
KatangT and Liinji. The Bfdagh.it main dispensary has been 
provided with accommodation for 16 indoor patients; all 
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other dispensaries treat only out-patients. The total number 
of patients treated during the year 1904 was :— 

Indoor ... ... ill 

Outdoor ... ... 33,656 

These were treated at the following dispensaries: — 



Indoor, 

Outdoor 

Balaghat 

111 

15,601 

Warfiseonl 

. . * 

5,866 

3 aihar 

. . . 

4,639 

Katangi 

. , . 

7,550 


The total income of the dispensaries was Rs. 7,782 
derived from the following sources :— 

Rs. 

Government grants ... ... 3,430 

Local funds ... ... ... 1,872 

Subscriptions ... ... ... 2,033 

Besides this, the Baihar dispensary possesses an invest¬ 
ed capital of Us. 1,500. 

A total expenditure of Rs. 6,790 left the dispensaries 
with a closing balance of Rs 3,003. An out-patients’ ward 
is now under erection at Baihar; and quarters for the Hos¬ 
pital Assistant will shortly be commenced at Liinji. 

233. The Vaccination Act has been extended to the 


Vaccination. 


municipality of Balaghat only: and in 
the rest of the District vaccination is 


optional. The vaccination staff consists of a superintendent, 
6 vaccinators and 2 peons, and its total cost in 1904-05 was 
Rs. 1,480, all of which, save Rs. 68, was provided from 
local funds. A total of 11,620 persons were successfully 
vaccinated or revaccinated during the year at an average cost 
of R. 0-2-3, the highest of any District in the Central 
Provinces. Of these 687 were vaccinated at dispensaries. 
The annual mortality from small-pox was as high as $i6 
in the year 1902-03, while it stood at 2 persons only in 
1898-99. The proportion of the population annually 
protected by vaccination during the last seven years lias 
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varied between 2i'24 per 1000 in 1901-02 and 33‘ 2 ^ 
1899-00. 

234. The total number of compulsory registrations of 

documents affecting land was 185 ' n 

Registration. , . . r . 

1904, and the aggregate value ot the 

property involved was Rs. 88,386. The number of optional 
registrations affecting immovable property was five and the 
property involved was valued at Rs. 8,032 There were no 
registrations affecting movable property, and only two wills 
were registered. The total receipts in fees of all sorts were 
Rs. 1,379 and the expenditure Rs. 690. These figures are 
below the normal and the decline is mainly due to the concilia¬ 
tion operations in the preceding years. This is especially 
noticeable in the statistics for sales and mortgages of agricul¬ 
tural land. Four villages and 14 shares of villages held in full 
right and one village and two shares of villages held in inferior 
proprietary right were sold in 1904; four villages and 14 
shares in villages held in full right, and one share of a vil¬ 
lage held in inferior proprietary right were mortgaged in the 
same year ; while only 30 sale deeds and seven mortgage deeds 
affecting malik-makbuzas and absolute occupancy tenants were 
registered. The Deputy Commissioner is District Registrar, 
with a sub-registrar specially empowered at headquarters; 
another sub-registration office exists at Baihar in charge of 
the Tahsildar. WaraseonI used to possess a sub-registration 
office up to the year 1905, when it was abolished. 

235. There are four middle schools in the District, three 
of which are vernacular middle schools. 

Education. 

1 he average daily attendance at these 
was 396 in 1904-05. There were in 1904-05,61 primary 
schools for boys and 2 primary girls’ schools in the District: 
the average daily attendance at these was 2,399 and 29 
respectively. The total number of children enrolled as schol¬ 
ars at all schools in 1904-05 was exactly 5,000, or 10 2 per 
cent, on the children of school-going age. The percentage in 
1905-0G was 117, as against only 571111891-92. The average 
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number of villages per primary school all over the District is 
2i : it is thus apparent that there must be many -villages that 
are not even yet within reach of a primary school; in fact 
not less than 20 more schools are still needed to enable all 
children in the open parts of the country to attend. The 
expenditure on education in 1904-05 was as follows :— 


Rs. 


Provincial grant ... 

... 

... 5,838 

Local funds 

• « . 

... 17,512 

Fees ... 


... 2,246 

Other sources 

... 

... 568 


Total 

... 26,164 


There are two girls' schools at WaraseonI and Balaghat; 
the average daily attendance in 1904-05 was 29. Almost all 
the schools in the District have now been provided with suit¬ 
able buildings, and it is only in the case of one or two 
recently established schools that the scholars meet in the 
malguzar's house. Most of the schools are well built and the 
few inadequate buildings are being gradually replaced. An 
attempt has been made to allow, so far as possible, about 7 
square feet of plinth area for each scholar attending. It is 
the exception to find a school without a more or less success¬ 
ful garden, the Lanji school being specially notable for its 
achievement in this respect. There is no active opposition in 
the District to education, indeed in many places it is welcomed ; 
the people are eager to have a school in their village arid are 
ready to assist in building it. The zammdar of Hatta 
has built a school at the village where he resides. The Bala¬ 
ghat mission has two schools, one at Baihar and one at Nik- 
kum. The children taught at the former are almost entirely 
orphans under the care of the mission. 

The District does not take a high rank in literacy, 
standing 12th on the list in 1901 with only 44 male liter¬ 
ates per 1,000, and one female. Out of the 22 literates per 
1,000 of both sexes, 20-4 were literate in Hindi, and r8 in 
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Marathi. The increase in the number of scholars of late 
years should cause a great improvement in the literacy of the 
district at the next census. 

236. The village schoolmaster is a man with a good deal 

of influence. He is postmaster and 

Village schoolmasters. 

stamp-vendor also, as a rule, in villages 
where there is a post office : he is also letter-writer, and shares 
with the patwari the position of legal adviser of first instance. 
Perhaps he takes in a copy of some newspaper and regales 
the more intelligent villagers with fragments of news from it: 
and he occasionally sends contributions to the press in the 
form of local news. A good schoolmaster is a great civilising 
agent in a village, and he is usually by the force of circum¬ 
stances on the side of the poorer and weaker classes. Very 
little prejudice exists in the District regarding Mahars, 
but the people do not approve of a Mahar headmaster 
and they strongly object to his beating their children, as it 
involves Kunbi or Ponwar parents in the expense of a 
caste feast. After the children leave school only too many 
of them forget nearly all they have learned, and hardly 
remember much more than how to sign their names. 
Putting aside zamindars and officials, hardly one village in 
a hundred contains a regular subscriber to a newspaper and 
it is by no means in every village, even in the open and 
civilised tracts, that books can be found. Such works as 
the Ramayan, and the Premsagar are the general favourites 
and many malguzars who read them are glad to welcome 
their friends and neighbours who care to listen ; but the 
desire to do so is by no means widespread and as one such 
nudguzar said, ‘ If you stop speaking about ordinary things 
and start a book, they will pretend to listen for a little, 
but in a short time they will all sneak away without even 
saying good evening.’ The favourite local newspaper is the 
‘ Rangabasi; ’ but the Central Provinces ‘ Agricultural Gazette' 
probably equals if not surpasses it in point of circulation, 
and is read with interest by many. The provision of occa- 
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sional village libraries containing a few books of general 
interest is now being arranged for by a private committee of 
native gentlemen. 

237. The old ‘ Bhandara Gazetteer ’ has some interest- 

Administration of jus- !t 'S remarks regarding the administra- 
tice m early times. tion of justice in Maratha times. 

'There were no established Courts of Justice during 
1 the Maratha reign, but kamaishdars and pateis administered 
' justice according to their own notions of right. There 
1 was no written law or custom which was either well 

* understood or generally accepted. In matters of succes- 
‘sion, the Muhammadan law in the case of Muhammadans, 
‘and the Hindu law in the case of Hindus, was usually 
‘followed. Suits of above one thousand rupees in value 
‘ generally came before the Raja, who either decided them 
‘ himself or referred them for decision to a panchayat; ka- 
‘ maishddrs were assisted by the pharnaviscs, bardrpdndyas 
' and head pateis of their subdivisions. A fee of one-fourth, 
' called shukrdna, was levied from the winning party in all 
' suits decided, and an equal sum was imposed on the party 
‘ who lost, as fine. These sums were paid to Government. 
1 A fee of from five to ten rupees, called bhat ttiasd/u, was 
‘also paid to the kamaishddr , to defray the expense of 
‘ summoning the defendants. The person summoned had 
‘ also to support the man who served the summons on him. 
‘ In each village there was a mahdjan, or arbitrator, who 
‘ was chosen by the pateis and cultivators for the adjudica- 
‘ tion of their disputes. Among the lower classes the heads 
‘ of the castes, styled sendyas , decided disputes referred to 
‘ them. If the parties were dissatisfied, a panchayat of sendyas 

* was convened, whose decision was generally final; the 

* mahdjans and sendyas were always persons of considerable 
‘consequence in their respective communities. Civil cases 
‘ were decided by panchdyats. These generally assembled 
'at a chabutra (platform) where an idol of Mahadeo was 
‘placed, which was supposed to give the sanctity of an oath 
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‘ to any statement made there. The plaintiff, if a man of 
‘ wealth, provided victuals, betel, tobacco, etc,, for the mem- 
‘ bers. Among the Gonds he provided liquor. The pro- 
‘ cccdings of ordinary village panchdyats were rarely record- 
' ed, except in the case of those assembled by the higher 
‘authorities, when the sentence needed confirmation. The 
' duty of seeing the decision carried into effect devolved on 
‘the person under whose authority the panchayat was 
‘ assembled. In criminal cases patels imposed small fines 
' for petty offences. Offenders taken to the thdnas were 
‘ generally flogged and confined in the stocks for fifteen, 
' twenty, or thirty days, and, if they were in a condition to 
‘ pay, fines were imposed on them. For house-breaking 
' and theft they were punished at times by imprisonment in 
‘ irons, confiscation of goods, flogging, detention in the 
‘ stocks, and fine. For second offences they were punished 
‘ by mutilation of hands, nose and fingers. If the person 
‘ robbed was also wounded, the punishment was generally 
‘ mutilation ; if murdered, the award was death ; Brahmans 
‘ and women were excepted from this rule. Women guilty 
‘ of the murder of their husbands were punished sometimes 
‘ with mutilation of their noses. Pecuniary compensation 
‘ was sometimes allowed if the relatives of the deceased 
‘ agreed to the arrangement, the ordinary payment being 
‘ Rs. 350 to the heirs of the person murdered. Coiners had 
' one of their hands crushed to pieces with a blow from a 
‘ heavy mallet or pestle. For fornication, the person named 
‘ by the woman was charged with the offence and fined 
‘ heavily, part of the fine being carried to the Government 
‘ account, and part taken by the officer imposing tile fine. The 
‘ woman was then made over to her caste people to be dealt 
‘ with according to their award.’ 

238. Turning to more recent times, the earliest accounts 

of the District speak of constant raids 
Keco"! ruminal ad- ^ (j ie j,j]j tribes on tlie dwellers 

ministration. ■' 

in the plains, the Hindi expression 
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for which (Gondi karna) is significant of the caste mainly 
responsible for them. Several of the zamlndaris, espe¬ 
cially Bamhangaon and Bhadra, were established to re¬ 
press their raids, but the zamlndars more often shared the 
plunder and contented themselves with amusing the Nagpur 
Government by long and circumstantial accounts of desperate 
fights and great victories over the raiders. With these ex¬ 
ceptions, even before the sixties the District was fairly free 
from crime, save in the Katangi tract, where numerous 
dacoities were committed by the Golars of Chakaheti and their 
adherents. 

In more recent times the ‘ Vilayatls ’ or Kabulis of 
Bahelahadan unenviable reputation as criminals : while in the 
eighties, Umedsingh of Hirrl, a member of the Rajput zamin- 
dari family of Bamhangaon, was a noted leader of dacoits ; 
his career of crime was finally closed by his conviction for 
a dacoity at Kholmara and his sentence to a long term of 
imprisonment. In Baihar the Pardhans and Pankiis bore at 
one time a worse reputation for crime, especially cattle steal¬ 
ing, than they do now, when the proportion of the caste who 
are addicted to crime is small and the nature of the offences 
committed by them petty. The Kanjars and Banjaras of east 
Bh'imlat have from time to time used the jungles of SaletekrI 
and upper Kawardha as a hiding place for cattle stolen from 
this District or from the plains of Chattisgarh; while there 
are a few isolated instances of crimes committed in the 
extreme east and north of the tahsil by Satnami Charnars 
from lower Kawardha. 

In the Balaghat tahsil none of the resident castes have 
proved especially troublesome. The villages of Mehdtwara 
and Karanja have a rather bad reputation for petty crime 
and assaults. Wandering gangs of Mang Garorls and other 
such castes occasionally visit the District and commit 
petty thefts from bazars and shops ; parties of Iranis or 
Baluchis, locally known as Habshis, not infrequently traverse 
the west of the District and Baihar, where they are much 
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feared. They often force the inhabitants of the jungly villages 
to purchase cutlery and similar articles at absurdly high 
prices, and usually extort free food for themselves and their 
animals, while they are very prone to snap up any fowls or 
goats that they may see. The District does not possess 
sufficient accumulated wealth to tempt the more serious 
criminals such as Badaks or Moghias to frequent visits; 
though one such gang was captured in 1903, and now that 
the District is traversed by a railway, it is likely that they may 
turn their attention to Balaghat. 

239, To turn to details of crime statistics; the total 

number of cases reported to the police 

Crime statistics, , „ . _ , . . . , 

was 658 in 1891, and, judging by the 
figures of recent years, this seems a normal standard. I11 
the famine years, however, the number of cases rose consider¬ 
ably, standing at 1,127 in 1895, and at 2,067 in 1897. In 
1891, 462 persons were convicted, 822 in 1895, and 1,482 in 
1897. The year 1895 was the first of the dry years that occa¬ 
sioned a more or less complete failure of the rice crop. The 
number of persons convicted for theft and house-breaking 
was 222 in 1891, 619 in 1897, and 77 in 1904. Most of 
the criminal statistics in the last few years are equally low ; 
even the crop failure of 1902-03 was unable to raise them. 
The numbers of the labouring classes had been so much 
reduced in the preceding famines and the demand for labour 
was so keen that the poorer classes were probably never 
better off than they have been for the last 4 years. The effect 
of famine conditions on a large labouring population is seen 
by the great rise of crime figures in 1895 above alluded to. 
Murder, rioting, grievous hurt, and dacoity, all reached 
high-water mark in these years of distress. Most of the 
above forms of crime were the necessary outcome of attempts 
of large bodies of hungry villagers to help themselves from 
’ the stores of those better provided than themselves. Cattle- 
theft was very prevalent in both famine years, the figures op 
persons convicted of this offence being 616 in 1897, and 176 
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in i goo. In no other year, however, than in the years of 
drought and distress have more than 43 persons been 
convicted for this offence. The effect on theft of cattle 
registration, which is more extensively practised in Balaghat 
than in almost any District, has probably not been small. 

The District is a peaceful and law-abiding one and no 
forms of crime are especially prevalent, except perhaps excise 
cases. Forest offences have shown remarkable fluctuations, 
being probably affected more by the policy pursued from 
year to year by the local forest officials than by economic 
conditions. Opium smuggling is probably as nearly non¬ 
existent as in any District in the Central Provinces. 

240. The District Jail was built in 1875, prisoners 

sentenced to more than 14 days im¬ 
prisonment having previously been 
sent to Bhandara. It is a fourth class Jail, with accommodation 
for 63 prisoners. The average daily number of convicts in 
1905 was 46 and of under-trials 9, which was much below the 
general average. The Jail possesses an extensive garden, and 
considerable areas planted with aloes, the extraction of fibre 
from which will, it is hoped, be a staple industry for convicts. 
Oil-pressing, newdr -making and metal-breaking are also Jail 
industries. It is under the charge of the Civil Surgeon as 
Superintendent. 

241. The District is divided into 5 Station-house circles 

with 11 outposts attached to them: 

Police, _ 

the Bfdaghat Station-house also has a 

road-post at Rajegaon on the Gondia road. The District 

has thus the smallest number of police posts of any District in 

the Central Provinces, and the police work is probably the 

lightest. Apart from railway cases, the only crimes that occur 

are a few house-breakings in the towns, some cattle thefts in 

the rural area, especially in the wild uplands of eastern Baihar 

where fugitives from Chhattlsgarh often flee with stolen 

cattle, and occasional petty thefts by wandering tribes. The 

strength of the force in February 1905 was 46 officers, 187 
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men and 3 sowars. The chief castes enlisted are Muham¬ 
madans 83, Brahmans 52, Rajputs 31, Pardhans 17, Ponwars 
8. The last two castes are locally recruited. The work of 
supervision is divided between two Circle Inspectors, with 
headquarters at Baihar and Balaghat respectively. There is 
a District Superintendent of Police at Balaghat and a Head¬ 
quarters Inspector, but an Assistant District Superintendent 
of Police is seldom posted to the District. The jurisdiction 
of the police over the railway extends northwards as far as 
the border of the Jubbulpore District. 

The cost of the District police in 1904 was Rs. 42,404 
of which Rs. 14,853 was on account of pay of constables, 
Rs. 10,585 on account of pay of subordinate officers, and 
Rs. 3,219 on account of contingencies. Of the total police force 
of the District, 25 officers and 137 men were engaged in the 
actual prevention and detection of crime, as opposed to guard, 
court and clerical duties. The proportion of police to popu¬ 
lation was 1 policeman to 1,372 persons, and there was one 
constable to every 13 square miles of area. In the year 
1904, 520 cognisable crimes were reported, or 3 per head of 
the force engaged in the actual prevention of crime. 

242. The roads and buildings of the District are under 
the charge of the Executive Engineer, 

Public Works. . , , c ... . . . 

Bhandara, assisted by bubdivisional 
Officers at Baihar and Balaghat. The portion of the District 
to the west of Waraseoni is under the Subdivisional Officer at 
Bhandara. There are 223 miles of road in the District, 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 13,16,107, of which 22 miles are 
of class I, 118 miles II-A and 83 miles II-B. The total value 
of the buildings in the District on the books of the Department 
amounts to Rs. 2,59,264 : of which residential bungalows at 
headquarters account for Rs. 33,149; headquarters offices, 
Rs. 1,39,436 ; police buildings away from headquarters 
Rs. 38,299 ; inspection and dak bungalows throughout the 
District, Rs. 31,425, and tahsil and other Government offices 
away from headquarters, Rs. 16,955. 

pp 
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243. The irrigation works of the District are under the 

charge of the Executive Engineer, Irri- 

Irrigation. 

gation Department, whose headquarters 
are at Kamptee. The works constructed by the Irrigation 
Department hitherto have been of three kinds. The grant- 
in-aid tanks, of which 15 have been made at a cost up to 
December 1906 of Rs. 44,513, are all in the Balaghat tahsll. 
These were started during the crop failure of 1902-03 : half 
the cost was borne by Government and half by the proprietors 
of the villages for the benefit of whom the tanks were built. 
The rnalguzars will benefit by the protection of their home 
farms and by enhancing the rents of the tenants who take 
water, and Government will receive its share of this enhance¬ 
ment at settlement. These tanks will irrigate 3,178 acres. 

The next class of work undertaken consisted of the 
ryotwari village tanks. These are intended to protect ryotwari 
villages and to assist in the colonisation of the Government 
estates in Baihar. 

Seventeen such tanks were built or under construction 
at a cost of Rs. 93,334 up to the end of 1906. These tanks 
will when complete irrigate 3,681 acres. Flans and esti¬ 
mates for more tanks are being prepared. 

Simultaneously with the grant-in-aid tanks the construc¬ 
tion of a number of purely Government works was begun, of 
which two have been completed at a cost of Rs. 73,072, protect¬ 
ing 2,854 acres. It is proposed to protect Karola and Katangl 
by a chain of storage works, situated on the various nullahs that 
flow from the Sonewani hills, varying in cost from several 
lakhs to Rs. 30,000 or Rs. 40,000. Estimates are also being 
prepared for canals from the Wainganga, Son and Bagh rivers 
as well as for storage works in other parts of the District, 
and there is little reason to doubt but that by far the greater 
part of the District can be efficiently protected by irrigation. 

244. The stamp income of the District amounted in 1883 


Stamps. 


to Rs. 163 from receipt stamps, 
Rs. 5,284 from document stamps, and 
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Rs. 13,230 from court fee stamps. It is from this year that the 
effect of the Bengal-Niigpur Railway began to make itself felt 
on the trade and prosperity of the District. The result of teri 
almost uninterrupted good seasons was to double the income 
under each of the above heads, the income being in 1893 
Rs, 355 from receipt stamps, Rs. 10,248 from document 
stamps, and Rs. 26,473 from court fee stamps. The remark¬ 
able symmetry of the increase is a testimony to the equable 
development of the District. 

The famines of 1897 and 1900 caused violent fluctuations 
in the stamp revenue, the most noteworthy being a great and 
sudden increase in the sales of receipt stamps, especially in 
1897, owing to increased advances, of takavi and petty con¬ 
tracts on famine relief works, a violent drop in document 
stamps in both 1897 and 1900, owing to the restriction of 
credit, and a sharp decline in 1897 and 1898, followed in 1899 
by a revival, in the sales of court fee stamps, when creditors, 
whom the previous bad seasons had deterred from going into 
court, made a final attempt to prevent their debts being time- 
barred. The famine of 1900, however, dealt the litigation of the 
District a blow from which it had scarcely begun to recover 
when the conciliation proceedings of 1902-03 again threw it 
back. At the present time (1905), the sales of receipt stamps 
have risen to Rs. 596, a fairly normal figure: document 
stamps and court fee stamps are still very low at Rs. 6,118 
and Rs, 16,282 respectively, but are showing signs of steady 
recovery. Considering the severe depletion of capital and 
restriction of grain and cash loans which still characterise many 
parts of the District, the recovery in the stamp income is all 
that could be expected. 

245. The statement on the following page shows the 
receipts and expenditure of the District 

Treasury receipts and in a ][ departments under the Comptroller 
payments. 

during the financial year 1904-05 :— 
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Receipts. 

Charges. 

Heads. 

Amount, 

Heads. 

Amount. 


Rs. 

a, 

p 


Rs. 

a. 

p- 

I.—Land Re- 




1. Refunds and draw- 




venue ... 

2,12,257 

2 

10 

backs 

141 

15 

4 





2. Assignments and 




II.—Opium .. 

14.883 

8 

0 

compensation 

21 

10 

0 

IV.— Stamps ... 

24.294 

12 

0 

3. Land Revenue ... 

98,210 

•3 

7 

V.—Excise ... 

1,03,518 

3 

0 

6. Stamps 

329 

5 

1 

VI.—Provincial 




7. Excise 

1,749 

5 

3 

rates 

20,030 

12 

7 









12. Registration 

744 

3 

8 

Vll.—Customs... 












18. General Adminis- 




VIII.—Asse s s c d 




tration 

574 

O 

O 

taxes 

2,919 

5 

6 









19A Caw and Justice, 




X.—Regis t ra- 




Courts of Caw... 

12,738 

JO 

7 

tion 

*.589 

4 

6 









19B. Law and Justice 




XII.—Interest ... 

1,261 

'4 

3 

Jails 

6,476 

5 

9 

XVI.—Law and 




20. Police 

45->97 

10 

10 

Just ice. 








Courts of 




22. Education 

3.872 

2 

0 

Law 

4.837 

9 

7 





XVI.—Law and 




23. Ecclesiastical 

60 

O 

0 

Ju s t i c e. 








Jails 

380 

0 

9 

24. Medical 

10,804 

4 

8 

XVII.—Police ... 

748 

11 

8 

25. Political 

.M 



XIX.—Educati o n 

42 

0 

0 

26. Scientific 

1,866 

12 

4 

XX.—Medical „ 

280 

13 

6 

27. Territorial and 








Political 

171 

0 

0 

XXI.—Scient i fi c 








and other 




29. Superannuation ... 

5.258 

2 

11 

Minor De- 








partments 

S 3 ' 

I 

O 

30. Stationery and 








Printing 

229 

0 

6 

XXII.—Receipts in 








aid, etc. ... 

1.130 '5 

I 1 

32. Miscellaneous 

' 7,455 

J 4 

3 

XXIII.—Stationery 








and Print- 




33, Famine 

7 

'3 

4 

ing 

S 

6 1 

[ 1 





XXV.—Miscellane- 




45. Civil works 

1,000 

0 

O 

ous 

'. 4*3 

'5 

O 









13 Navigation and 




XXXII.—Civil works 




minor civil works 

45 

0 

O 

Total ... 

3.90,158 

0 

0 

Total ... 

2,06,982 

0 

0 
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To these must be added receipts and expenditure under 
the Forest Department and the “Irrigation” and “Communi¬ 
cations ” divisions of the Public Works Department. 

These are as follows :—• 


Receipts, 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Forest. 1,16,053 

1,88,561 

Public Works 


Department— 


Communications ... 4,447 

i. 3 l ,753 

Irrigation ... 1 ,443 

65,967 

Total ... 1,21,943 

3,86,281 

The post office receipts and expe: 

nditure for the District 

cannot be exactly stated; but the receipts and the expenditure 


of the post offices which were doing business with the Bala- 
ghat treasury during 1904-05 were :— 

Rs. 

Receipts — Rs, . Payments— 

Sales of postage stamps ... J,746 j AH heads ... 70,1169 

District post office receipts ... ,,56,010 

Total ... 1,65.756 

Some Rs. 66,479 °f the payments were on account of 
revenue money orders for lakdvi, land revenue, etc. 

Thus the total receipts and expenditure from the District 
treasury in the year were:— 

Receipts. Payments. 

Rs. Rs. 

6 , 77.857 6,64,132 

The most noteworthy features of these figures are the 
large payments made by the Forest and Public Works 
Departments and the comparatively large post office receipts, 
presumably on account of money orders payable outside the 
District; these sums are mostly sent away by labourers 
and petty contractors. A good deal of money is brought 
into the District in the form of notes, especially by Govern¬ 
ment contractors, to finance the works in progress ; these are 
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largely exchanged at the Government treasury, and a good 
deal of money is brought into the District to finance the 
grain crop. Much of this finds its way back in the form of 
payments by importers of goods such as ironmongery, cloth 
and kerosine ; some comes into the Government treasury, and 
some is retained in the District. The question has been dis¬ 
cussed in greater detail under the head of District railborne 
trade. 
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GAZETTEER OF TAHSILS, ZAMINDARIS. TOWNS, 
IMPORTANT VILLAGES, RIVERS AND HILLS. 

Ahmadpur.— A village situated at the top of the ghat to 
which it gives its name, leading from Mau to the Baihar 
uplands. 

Bagh River.—The Bagh rises in the hills of the Khaira- 
gnrh Feudatory State, and forms the boundary for some 
distance between the Bhandnra District and the Bhfidra 
zamindari of Balaghat. Not far from Amgaon station it 
receives two important tributaries from the Bhandara District, 
the Kaudas and the Satliwanik, which, after their junction 
and before meeting the Bagh river, are also sometimes 
known as the greater Bagli After this the Bagh flows 
north-west, dividing the Balaghat from the Bhandara Dis¬ 
trict, and receiving as tributaries the Son, Deo and Gliisarl 
rivers, till it joins the Wainganga near the railway bridge 
at Borinda. The length of the Bagh within the District is 
47 miles. 

Bahela —The headquarters of the zamlndar of Babela 
or Bhadra on the lesser Bagh river. It contains a school 
and police outpost. Its area is 1256 acres and its population 
888 persons. 

Baihar Tahsil.—The northern tahsil of the District. 
It lies between 2i°32' to 22°24' N. and 8o c> 2' to 8x°3' E. 
Its area up to 1898 was 1451 square miles and its population 
in 1901 was 76,911 persons. In 1898 three square miles were 
added from Mandla. In 1904 it was decided to readjust the 
boundaries of this tahsil and the ghat li le was accordingly 
taken as the boundary of this and the B ilaghfit tahsil, except 
for the Mau pargana, the transfer of which to Balaghat 
would have made Baihar too small. The fixation of the ghat 

QQ 
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line as the talisil boundary was intended to save the tabs'll 
and Land Record staff of Balaghat constant journeys up and 
down the ghat to visit outlying villages, and the opportunity 
was taken to increase the number of the Revenue Inspectors’ 
circles of Baihar. At the same time 55 square miles of forest 
belonging to the Mandla District, which lay below the 
Bhaisiinghat near Sondliar, were taken over by Balaghat and 
Fi villages, cut off from the rest of the District by the Koili- 
khapa and Topla forests, were transferred to Mandla. This 
left the tahsll with 1744 square miles of area and a popu¬ 
lation of 86,230 persons. Of the above area and population, 
484 square miles and 17,064 persons are in zamindari 
territory and 1260 square miles with 69,164 persons in 
khdtsa. The Mau pargana lies in the Wainganga valley ; 
this constitutes the best cultivated part of the tahsll. It is 
traversed by the Satpura railway, with railway stations at 
Charegaon, Lamta, Nagarwara and Padriganj. There are two 
fine tanks in this tract at Bhondwa and Moria and several 
of the villages are excellent ones and contain valuable alluvial 
land along the Wainganga. The average rent-rate here is 
R. 0-8-6. Nearly all the villages are held on malguzari tenure 
by Saraswati Bai of Kochewara, widow of a descendant 
of Lakshman Naik, a Maratha cavalry leader. This tract is 
bordered on the east by the Paraswara forest range, a stretch 
of jungle containing principally bzjasdl, salai and bamboos, 
lying on hilly ground, and deeply ravined by the Sawarjhori 
and Mahkari rivers and their tributaries. After mounting 
these hills by the Ahmadpur or Bhondwa passes, the latter of 
which is a made road leading from Lamta station, the 
Paraswara plateau is reached. This is drained by the Kanhar 
nullah into the Banjar river, which flows into the Nerbudda 
opposite Mandla town. It is a fairly open stretch of country 
surrounded on all sides by hills and forests, and is mostly 
held on malguzari tenure by the Kochewara malguzarin, 
save the villages to the extreme north and extreme south 
which are ryotwari. The tract is well cultivated and 
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contains a little rabi as well as rice. It is traversed from 
east to west by the Baihar-Lamta road. The average 
rent-rate is R. o-6-o per acre: and, in the ryotwari villages 
here and elsewhere in the tahsll, about R. 0-3-5 an acre. 
A block of hills runs north and south across the tahsll, 
separating the Kanhar valley from that of the Banjar. This 
is the Tipiigarh forest block; it rises to the height of 2734 
feet at the Dhukri hill and again at Tipiigarh. To the south 
of this the nullahs drain into the Nahara and Uskal, through 
the Rupjhar plateau, which is similar to the Paraswara tract, 
save that it contains rather more ryotwari villages and is less 
open. East of Ttpagarh and just below it lies the town of 
Baihar in the Sarekha pargana. The Banjar river here flows 
through a wide open plain, dotted with rocky hills and 
patches of jungle, and is joined by the Taunaur near Kareli. 
This tract is nearly all ryotwiiri, and the few scattered mal- 
guzari villages are held by independent owners with an aver¬ 
age rent-rate of R. 0-4-4 an acre. Here the tract begins, 
and fine groves of these trees are found all along the Banjar 
river throughout its whole course through the District. East 
of tire Sarekha tract lies Bhlmlat, which consists of the valleys 
of the Jamunia and Banjar, and is almost entirely ryotwari. 
It resembles the Sarekha tract in its physical features, save 
that the Jamunia valley contains a good deal of rich black 
soil suitable for rabi. South of this lie the upper zamindaris. 
With the exception of the Saletekrl plain formed by the upper 
valley of the Banjar, the whole of this tract consists of a wild 
and tangled mass of hill and jungle, through which the Deo 
and Son rivers gradually make their way to the plain. It is 
inhabited by Gonds and Baigas, who practise the only method 
of cultivation possible among these precipitous hills, that of 
axe and fire, known as bewar. The average rent-rate of this 
wild tract is R. 0-3-7 P er acre the occupied portion. To 
the north of Bhlmlat lies the long and precipitous wall of the 
Bhaisanghat, covered with forest consisting of sal at its base, 
but degenerating into bamboos and inferior species higher up. 
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The Bhaisanghat and Lapli passes afford the only practical 
cart tracks across these hills. Above them lies the Raigarh 
plateau, at an average height of about 2200 feet above the 
sea; though several of its isolated hills, such as Kukrel, near 
Motinala, and Naktlbidi in Tophi, rise to over 2900 feet. 
The western side of Raigarh is open, partly cultivated, and 
almost absolutely treeless, with the exception of a few scat¬ 
tered clumps of sal, standing up in the middle of the plain 
like artificial plantations. This plateau, in spite of its open 
appearance, bears the reputation of being even more feverish 
than Baihar. It is drained by the Halon, and its tributaries 
the Gordhauni and Kashmiri: and is as a rule too undulating 
and stony for successful rice cultivation, though there are, in 
places, considerable stretches of black soil suitable for rabi 
crops. The inhabitants are nearly all Gonds and Panklis. 
The eastern part of the plateau is covered by the Koilikhapa 
and Topla forests, through which the Halon river Hows, its 
upper valley having an altitude of 2500 feet. The character¬ 
istic features of these forests are open grass savannas, alter¬ 
nating with groves of sal; among these rise high, flat-topped 
hills, covered with creepers and poor scrub jungle ; where trap 
overlies the ChilpI beds, teak is often found. 

The tahsll contains 619 villages, and there were, up to 
1906, 558 revenue ma/isds. Many of the revenue mauzas 
are not reckoned as villages for census purposes, and several 
census villages have been made into two or three revenue 
mauzas. Thus there is a Keslai malguzari and adjoining it a 
Keslai ryotwari and a Keslai forest village. The total area 
included in patwari circles in the Baihar tahsll is 690,539 acres, 
or very nearly 1079 square miles. Government forest occu¬ 
pies 664 square miles, included in the Paraswara, Baihar and 
Raigarh ranges and part of the Dhansua range. The average 
rainfall for the tahsll over the 26 years ending in 1899-1900 
w< s 61 inches The density of population per square mile is 49 
persons. The number of persons in 1891 occupying the area 
now constituting the tahsil was 91,860. The principal castes 
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that inhabit the tahsli are Gonds and Baigas in the jungly 
tracts, and Ponwars and Mahars in the more open plains ; Par- 
dhans are found wherever there are Gonds, and Pankas live 
chiefly near Dhipur, in the Jamunia valley, in east Bhlmlat and 
in several villages in Raigarh. They bear a rather bad charac¬ 
ter. Raigarh, Toplii, the upper zamlndaris and the forest tracts 
are almost entirely peopled by Gonds, Baigas and Pardhans. 
In Salctekrf there are a good many Banjarasand Ahi'rs besides 
Gonds. The open tracts of Bhlmlat, Sarekha, and Paras- 
wara contain Ponwars, Gonds and Mahars, the former predo¬ 
minating in Mau. The tahsli contains the folio.ving parganas : 
Mau, a continuation of the Wainganga valley north of Dhan- 
sua in the Bfdaghat tahsli: Paraswara, to the east of Mau 
and above the ghats : east of this and lying round Baihar 
village the Sarekha pargana: east, again, of this the Bhlmlat 
pargana: north of Bhlmlat the Raigarh pargana, above the 
Bhaisanghat : and south of Bhlml it the above ghat portions 
of the Bhanpur, Klnhi, and Saletekri zamTndaris and the 
Cliauria zamindari. The area in Baihar held by ryotwari 
patels in 1904-05 was jo, 382 acres, on a revenue ofRs. 2922. 
A total of 3932 Government ryots held 85,953 acres on a 
revenue of Rs. 16,460; and 1077 acres were held revenue-free 
as village service grants. In the malguzari area of Baihar, 
101,344 acres were included in holdings, of which 7°>45 I 
acres were situated in the khdlsa and 30,893 acres in zam.n- 
dfiris. An area of 9920 acres was held as sir and 4398 as 
khudkasht. Absolute occupancy tenants held 4487 acres at a 
rental of Rs. 1,625, occupancy tenants held 13,334 acres at a 
rental of Rs. 5,164, and 87,262 acres were rented at Rs. 46,216 
by ordinary tenants. 

In 1906 the readjustment of ryotwari village areas re¬ 
duced the number of ryotwari villages to 235 with an area of 
214,484 acres. 

In 1904-05 198,532 acres were occupied for cultivation, 
of which 129,654 acres were cropped: 58,604 acres were 
under rice; 48,317 under kodon and kutkl, 205 6 acres 
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under wheat and 3217 acres under gram ; 16,532 acres 
were recorded as irrigated. There are 15 tanks built by 
the Irrigation Department for the benefit of ryotwfri 
villages. The malguzari land revenue in 1904-05 was 
Rs. 14,385, the zamindilri taknli was Rs. 80 and the 
ryotwari demand Rs. 19,464. The demand for cesses was 
Rs. 4,463. All villages are allowed grazing on cornmu- 
talion in Government forests; the payment of grazing 
commutation is compulsory in ryotwari villages, save where 
they are especially exempted. A nistar plough-rate is levied 
from persons who gather wood, bamboos, grass and mahua 
from the Government forests. The demand for grazing and 
nistar commutation in 1904-05 was Rs. 7,368 and Rs. 12,073 
respectively. 

The tahsll suffered severely from the 1896-97 famine 
and subsequent bad years: even before this the rabi crops of 
Raigarh had been seriously affected by the rust of the years 
1893—-1895, and the following series of dry years retarded 
the recovery of the tract to a serious extent. Large stretches 
of waste land are still to be seen that were abandoned at this 
time: but with the liberal assistance that Government has 
vouchsafed in recent years, the cropped area is recovering 
slowly in spite of bad seasons. The area under transplanted 
rice has risen from 16,495 acres in 1900-01 to 28,782 in 
1903-04, and again to 34,157 in 1904-05, Unfortunately the 
tabs'll seems unable to attain a really prosperous year. With 
the exception of 1903-04, no year has given a really full rice 
crop since 1894. 

Attempts are now being made to improve the valuable 
ryotwari estates of Government in this tahsll. A sum of 
Rs. 10,000 a year is now allotted for tank and well con¬ 
struction, and advances to colonists ; abandoned and poverty- 
stricken villages are being taken up by energetic patels of 
good cultivating castes, who are inducing cultivators to come 
from the plains and take possession of the fertile lands that 
await them. 
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Bailiar contains 8 branch post offices and a sub-office at 
Baihar, to which it is hoped shortly to add a telegraph office. 
Though two post offices have recently been opened in the 
ryotwari tract, facilities are still scarcely adequate and 
another post office is urgently needed in the neighbourhood of 
Sarckha. The tahsil contains 17 Government primary and 2 
mission schools. The attendance, especially at the schools 
which have been opened to serve the ryotwari tract, is good 
and it is not uncommon to see a village with a population of 
150 all told containing a school with So or 90 boys drawn 
from surrounding villages. The recent attempts of Govern¬ 
ment to improve its ryotwari estate by building tanks and 
wells, encouraging the growing of transplanted rice, and 
opening schools and post offices, have certainly had an 
indirect effect on the people, in raising their standard of 
comfort, improving their agricultural methods and implanting 
in them a sense of the benefits of education. 

The tahsil contains 7 police posts, including two Station- 
houses at Paraswara and Bailiar, and is under the charge of 
a Circle Sub-Inspector. 

The important bazars of the tahsil are at Mau, Mohgaon 
(Birsa), Damoli, Gudina., Boda and Blind. 

Baihar Village —The headquarters of the upland tahsil. 
It is situated at a point 1816 feet above the sea; 41 miles 
from Bfilfighat and 32 from Lamia by made road. Its popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 1298 against 708 in 1891, but in 1906 it 
was enumerated as over 1700; its area is 5772 acres which 
pay only Rs. 140 land revenue: the malguzlr is a Brahman 
trader and landowner. There is also an area of 155 acres naziil 
land containing the tahsil station and 1S3S acres of ryot- 
w.lri land. The village is situated on a high rolling plateau 
sloping down from Tipagarh hill to the launaur. It consists 
of some seven or eight hamlets. The principal one is near 
the tails Hi. There are two tanks built by the Irrigation 
Department: one is intended for the use of the people for 
bathing and watering their cattle and the other for irrigation, 
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There are 2 or 3 traders in the village and a fair amount of 
business is done. There is a moderate weekly bazar. The 
village is the headquarters of subdivisions of both the 
Irrigation and Communications branches of the Public Works 
Department; the latter is under an Assistant Engineer. The 
tahsil officials are the Tahslldar and two Naib-Tahsildars, one 
of whom is specially in charge of ryotwari, and the Circle 
Inspector and Sub-Inspector of Police. There is also a 
Forest Ranger and a Subdivisional Officer of Irrigation. 
The tahsili, inspection bungalow, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment offices and quarters, Police Station-house and lines, 
dispensary and school, are the principal official buildings. 
There is a forest range headquarters, a liquor still, and two 
saiais. The Balaghat mission has an orphanage and school 
here. The tahsili is surrounded by neatly kept grounds ; 
there are several wells and a public garden, which has done 
good work in distributing improved vegetable seeds among 
local cultivators. The Baihar club, founded by Mr. R. S. 
Thakur, late Tahslldar, is a neat building, pleasantly situated 
among trees, with a tennis court. It is kept up by the local 
officials. The place unfortunately suffers from its notoriously 
feverish climate. Though comparatively open and free from 
jungle, a particularly virulent type of fever is easily con¬ 
tracted in September and October. Baihar contains also 
architectural remains of some pretension for this District, in 
the form of two small temples, one of which is richly carved, 
and the remains of a third standing above what must once 
have been a series of tanks, to the north-east of the tahsili. 
There are several other carved stones in various places in 
the village; but there is no local tradition as to their origin. 

Balaghat Tahsil—Is the western and lower lying of 
the two tahsils. Its limits extend from 21° 19' to 2 2° 5' N. 
and 79° 39 ’ to 80° 45 ’ E. 

In 1901 the area of the tahsil was 1687 square miles and 
its population 249,610 persons. In 1904 a large portion of 
the above.ghat tract of Ivlnhi and Bhanpur and the Rfipjhar 
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plateau were transferred to Bailiar, and a portion of the 
Bijagarh zamlndari to Bakigh it, to make the boundary 
of the two tahslls follow the ghat line. The area of 
the tahsil as thus constituted was 1388 square miles and 
its population 239,141 persons. The population in 1891 
of the area now constituting the tahsll was 268,108 
persons. 

The tahsil generally consists of a wide level plain, lying 
on each side of the Wainganga river. To the west of the 
river are the extensive plains of Karola and Katangi, with 
the Sonewiini forest to their north. North Karola contains 
mostly fine black soil and grows a good deal of broadcasted 
rice with a second crop. Yet here, as elsewhere, transplanted 
rice is the most important crop. South Karola and east 
Katangi are alike sandy plains, with a few low-lying hills : 
they contain the best rice land in the District. West Katangi 
is mostly a brown soil area, shading into a jungly and 
undulating tract in the west and south-west. There is a 
good deal of rabi and double cropping and many of the fields 
are embanked for wheat. The Sonewiini forest range 
includes 107 square miles, comprised in the large mountain¬ 
ous tract to the north of the tahsil, and in several scattered 
patches in the plains below. On the east of the river are, to 
the north, Dhansua and the Hattfi zamlndari, both of which 
are mostly of rich black soil growing rabi mostly as a second 
crop after rice, with a strip of yellow soil nearer the hills, 
The rest of the tahsll, which is comprised in the Lanji 
pargana, and the Bliadra (or Bahelii), Kirnapur, Bhanpur, 
Kinhi and minor zamindaris, is mostly brown soil, with 
alluvial deposits along the Son and Deo rivers. The tahsil 
includes large areas of zamlndari forest in Bliadra, Bijagarh, 
and the below ghat parts of Bhanpur and Kinhi, as well as 
in the Dhansua forest range. The total area of the range is 
270 square miles, of which some 190 square miles are situ¬ 
ated in this tahsil, comprised in the blocks of Railipaill and 
Diiiri Mangll near Lanji, Batkari near Bhanpur, and the 
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main or Dhansua block on the top of the ghats opposite 
Balaghat town. 

The tahsll is administered by a Tahsddar and a Naib. 
The civil work is dealt with by a Munsiff. 1 he tahsll build¬ 
ing is close to the court house; it was erected in 1905. 
The tahsll is divided into four Revenue Inspectors’ circles, 
Lanji, Kirnapur, Linga and WaraseonT. These circles, 
contain the number of manaas and patwari circles shown 
below:— 



Mauzas. 

Circles. 

Lanji 

... 178 

... 17 

Kirnapur... 

... 150 

... 19 

Linga 

... 161 

... 21 

Waraseonl 

... 144 

... 22 

Total 

... 633 

... 79 


Of the above mau^as, 414 are khalsa and 219 zamindari, 
counting the entire Bhanpur tract in the latter class. 

The rainfall of the tahsll is measured at the following 
places:— 

Inches. 

Balaghat ... 64-87 Average for 33 years, 

Katangi ... 40-9 (Established 1900.) 

Lanji ... Ji'04 (For last 9 years.) 

Waraseonl... ... (Established 1906 in which 

year it slightly exceeded 
the Balaghat total for the 
year.) 

The heaviest rainfall of the tahsil is below the eastern 
ghats, and the average rapidly diminishes as one goes 
westward, but the fall in the Sonewani hills is probably a 
good deal heavier than in the plain tracts below them. 

The principal castes of the tahsil are Ponwars in the 
west and north of the District; Kunbls in the north of Karola 
and in the south of the tahsll in Bhadra and Lanji; Manas in 
Lanji; Lodhis in Hatta, Lanji, and near Balaghat; Marars 
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nearly everywhere where there is alluvial soil; Gonds every¬ 
where near the forests and especially west of the Wainganga. 
Mahars are numerous, especially in the weaving villages near 
WaraseonI and Katangi. Koshtfis are mostly confined to 
WaraseonI, Balaghat and Mehdiwara. Barais (pan-grow¬ 
ers) are found in Lanji. 

The groups at settlement followed the various parganas 
already described, save that Karola and Katangi were divided 
into two groups each. The leading characteristics of the 
groups and the average rent-rate as imposed at settlement are 
as follows:— 

West Katangi contains a good deal of poor jungly land, 
and a high proportion of embanked wheat land ; irrigation is 
extensive but very insecure. Lakhori here and in east 
Katangi takes the place of urad in other brown soil groups as 
the leading second crop after rice. Both this and east Katangi 
are very liable to shortage of rain and are a good deal deteri¬ 
orated. The average all-round rent-rate is R. 1-5-2 an acre. 

East Katangi resembles the last group. Wheat is impor¬ 
tant in both groups. Linseed and lakhori are the chief second 
crops. The all-round rent-rate is R. 1-3-1 an acre. 

South Karola,—Irrigation is extensive and comparatively 
secure. There is less rabi and double cropping, but a great 
deal of light rabi such as kultha. The group grows the best 
rice of the District and many of its villages are fairly secure 
against famine. Its average rent-rate is R. 1-0-3 an acre. 

North Karola is a rich black soil tract with a great deal 
of wheat and double cropping. A large proportion of the 
rice is broadcast. Irrigation is up to the average, but the 
tract is much deteriorated and overgrown with kans. Wheat, 
linseed and lakhori are the important second crops. The all¬ 
round rent-rate is R. 1-4-10 an acre. 

Dhansua.—There is a good deal of black soil here; and 
much of the rice is broadcast. Urad is the most important 
double crop. Irrigation is scanty. The group is not however 
very liable to famine. The average rent-rate is R. 1-4-0 an acre. 
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Lanji.—Urad, lakhorl and linseed are sown in about- 
equal proportions. The best sugarcane of the District is 
grown here. Double cropping is extensively practised. The 
average rental is R. 0-14-11 an acre. 

In Hatta, gram and wheat arc important. Urad and 
linseed are the chief second crops! There is a good deal of 
broadcast rice. About half the zamindari contains very 
rich black soil and the rest is light soil. The irrigation is 
scanty, but the group is not specially liable to famine. The 
average rent-rate is R. 1-0-11 an acre. 

Bhadra.—This and the Lanji group are the least 
liable to famine in the District. The soil is mostly brown, 
Lakhori and linseed are the chief second crops. Irriga¬ 
tion is of average extent. The all-round rent-rate is 
R. 0-14-9, 

Kirnapur is a small brown soil group. The tract is 
rather liable to famine. Urad is the chief double crop. Irri¬ 
gation is below the average in extent arid quality ; the average 
rent-rate is R. 1-2-1, the absence of jungly villages tending 
to make it higher than in Lanji, but similar villages really pay 
much the same in both groups. 

Bljagarli.— Here kodon, kutki and tobacco are impor¬ 
tant, as well as rice, which is in many places sown by lelit ; 
this makes it specially liable to damage if the rain holds off after 
sowing. The average rent-rate is R. 0-9-3 an acre; owing to 
the tobacco cultivation, the average is high for a jungly tract. 
These tobacco villages are confined to the Balaghat tahsll. 
The tract is at present so depopulated and the inhabitants rely 
so largely for their subsistence on cattle breeding and the sale 
of forest products that bad seasons do not affect them much. 
But this will cease to be the case if the tract becomes more 
thickly inhabited, as it was before the losses sustained in the 
famine of 1897. 

There are the following Station-houses in the Bala- 
gnat tabs'll:—Balaghat, with an outpost at Hatta, and 
a road post at Rajegaon ; Lanji, with outposts at Kirna- 
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pur and Bahela; and Warasconi with outposts at Katangl 
and Lalbarra. 

There are dispensaries at Balaghat, Waraseoni, Katangl 
and Lanji. Tliere is a middle school at Balaghat, and verna¬ 
cular middle schools at Hutta, Warasconi and Lalbarra; and 
there are 41 primary schools. There are two girls’ schools, 
one at Balaghat and one at Waraseoni. 

There are 11 branch post offices in the tahsil, and a 
sub-office at Balaghat. There is also a telegraph office at 
Balaghat. 

There are railway stations at Balaghat and Samnapur, 
and another at Hatta Road is under construction. 

A dak bungalow and circuit house exist at Balaghat, and 
inspection bungalows at Warasconi, Katangl, Lalbarra, 
Kanjai, PaldongrJ, Li par tola (or Tikfiri), Samnapur, and 
Him. Made roads lead from Balaghat to Waraseont (10 
miles), and Katangl (29 miles); to Lalbarra (13 miles), and 
to the border of the District on the way to Seoni (26 miles); 
from Katangi to Seoni-Chappftra and Tumsar ; from Waraseoni 
to RampailJ and to Lalbarra; from Balaghat to Laugur (17 
miles) on the way to Baihar (42 miles); Balaghat to Rajegaon 
(15 miles), to Kirnapur (6 miles further), and to Lanji 
(18 miles further still); Lalbarra to Samnapur (6 miles); 
Lanji to Amgaon (16 miles). 

The total area of the tahsil included in holdings in 
1904-05 was 368,583 acres. Of these, 272,946 were in the 
khdlsa and 95,637 were in zamindaris. Of this area, 64,338 
acres were held as sir and 22,224 acres as khudkasht; 8823 
acres were held by mdlik-makbuatts on a revenue of Rs. 8330. 
This class are not numerous save in a few villages, of which 
Lanji is the most important. There are no revenue-free plot- 
holders ; 34,181 acres were held by absolute occupancy tenants 
on a rental of Rs. 38,280, and 96,747 acres by occupancy 
tenants on a rental of Rs. 1,02,149. Ordinary tenants held 
139,978 acres on a rental of Rs. 1,52,061. There were 1887 
acres held on privileged tenure by permission of the proprie- 
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tors ; and 406 acres held as service land. The small area 
of service land in this District is noticeable. 

The malguzari land revenue demand in 1904-05 was 
Rs. 1,68,334, the zamlndari takoli Rs. 45,763, and 
settlement cesses Rs. 13,023. The total village area was 
726,531 acres. The area occupied for cultivation was 
369,006 acres and the area under crop 295,543. The chief 
khartf crops were, transplanted rice 120,300 acres; broadcast 
rice 72,268 acres; and lesser millets 25,503 acres : while 
among the rabi crops, mad and mung with 45,570 acres, 
wheat with 14,734 acres, and gram with 17,469 acres, are 
important. The area irrigated was 43,990 acres. 

Balaghat Town.—This is the District headquarters. It 
consists of the two villages of Burha and Burhi, of which the 
area, land revenue and population are given below :— 


; 

Village. 

PoPtJ I.ATION. 

Area. 


1901. 

1891. 

revenue. 

Burha 

5398 

4453 

1412 

1170 

Burhi 

825 

685 

1 

606 
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The mfilguzar of Burha is a Muhammadan, and of Burhi 
a Kalar. The area within municipal limits is 829-47 acres of 
which 39377 are Government nazul. There is also a consi¬ 
derable area of na&iil forest outside municipal limits, under 
the direct management of the Deputy Commissioner. The 
railway station is situated about a mile to the east of the town. 
The two roads from Gondia and Baihar cross the railway and 
converge on the main bazar or Guzri Chauk. The Sadar 
distillery is situated just where the Baihar road crosses the line. 
A ganj or grain market has been started on the road to the 
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railway station. Proceeding along the road from the station, 
the Devi tank with its temple is passed on the right; round 
this lie the Marari mohalla to the north with the Kumhar and 
Gliasia moliallas towards the west and south-west. The weekly 
bazar used to be held near this tank but is now held at the£•<?«/, 
Further westwards along the road is the Guzrl Chauk, which 
is surrounded by shops ; to the north of it are the middle school, 
Station-house and masjid. The more respectable quarters of 
the town lie round this chauk and to the west of it. Just on 
the outskirts of the town to the west are the Morris library 
and town hall, the post office, the pound, veterinary dispen¬ 
sary, and civil dispensary and a little further west the jail, 
the public offices and tahslli. A church has also been erected 
here by the Ba.la.ghat Mission. 

The civil station lies beyond these, on the extreme west 
of the ridge on which the town is situated. The bungalows 
of the officials are, all save one, the property of Govern¬ 
ment ; they, as well as the dak bungalow and circuit house, 
lie between the town and the nasiil forest. The village 
of Biirhi is on the road to Lalbarrii, to the north of the 
civil station, and near to it are the police lines. To the 
south of the civil station is the Moti tank, with the Govern¬ 
ment gardens closely adjoining it. This tank was built 
by Colonel Bloomfield, and with the trees and kattang 
bamboos that fringe its banks and a view of the high Satpura 
hills in the distance, is the most picturesque feature of the 
headquarters station. A branch office of the Lanji kamaishdar 
was for some time situated at Burha; which, when the 
District was founded, was chosen as the headquarters. Its 
name was gradually dropped in favour of Balaghat, the 
name of the District, and the usage was officially sanc¬ 
tioned in 1895: though the name is eminently unsuited to a 
place lying just at the foot of the hills. The population 
of the Municipality has steadily risen from 4x36 in 1881 to 
5138 in 1891, and 6223 in 1901. The next census should 
see an even larger increase. The number of males was 3057 
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and of females 3166 at the last census. The number of 
literates was 717. 

Bamhangaon Zamindari.—This zamindari consists 
of 4 villages, lying near Kirnapur, and is the property 
of a Rajput family, represented by a lady named Kesar 
Bai living at HirrI. The area of the zamindM is 5333 
acres. 

Banjar River. —The Banjar rises in the Gandai zamin¬ 
dari and flows at first between banks studded with willows 
(sa/ix tetraspenua) and jamttn trees through the black soil 
plains of the Saletekri and Gandai zamindaris. Lower down 
it forms the boundary of the Blilighat District and of the 
Kawardha Feudatory State. Flowing northwards it forces its 
way over the curiously coloured rocks of the I< harradhar bar¬ 
rier, and thence, fringed with a succession of sal groves, it 
flows westward in a winding course till it meets the Jamunia 
near Bhlmlat. Its course from this point is mostly north, 
through almost uninterrupted sell forests, till it leaves the 
District at Narna. Its length in the District is 72 miles. 

Bargaon Zamindari.—This tiny zamindari consists of 
one village, area 1098 acres, belonging to a wealthy Rajput 
moneylender, Ganpat Singh of Mate. 

Bhadra Zamindari,—A zamindari in the extreme south¬ 
east of the District, owned by a Muhammadan family. The 
area is 83,222 acres and it contains 78 villages. The 
east of the tract consists of lofty hills and forests, while to 
the west is a level plain of brown soil sloping down to the 
Bagh. The forest income, especially from lac, is consider¬ 
able. The chief crop is transplanted rice, followed by 
various second crops. Its chief villages are Manerl, Karanja 
and Bahela. The latter village is the residence of the 
zamlndar ; the two former are owned by Maratha Brahman 
inferior proprietors who are connected with each other by 
marriage. An important bazar is held at Kulpa. The 
LanjI-Amgaon road traverses the zamindari from north to 
south- 
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Bhaisanghat.—A range of hills running west-north¬ 
west from the Kawardha State, along the north of the Banjar 
valle}', to where that river leaves the District. The Raigarh 
plateau and part of the Mandia. District lie above the hills. 
The southern ascent is much higher and steeper than the 
northern. The rock is mostly gneiss and laterite with trap 
over-liers. Bauxite occurs in places as well as iron and pro¬ 
bably manganese ore. The forest at the loot ol, and for some 
way up, the hills, consists of valuable sal . Towards the tops, 
bamboos and mixed species predominate. The principal ghat 
is the Bhaisanghat from Muki to Sijhora; this is partly aligned 
and graded and allows cart traffic to pass freely. It is kept 
up by the Forest Department for the Topla sleeper traffic. 
Other passes are the Lapti or Garaghfit; the Naktl pass 
leading to Kana Keslt in Mandia; and a new road to the east 
of the range now under construction by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment leading to Sukri in Topla. 

Bhanpur Zamindari.—This zamindari lies mostly in 
the valleys of the Kis, upper Son and Deo. Some few 
villages are in the plain of the Deo valley where it issues 
from the hills ; but most of them lie above the ghats, in a 
tangled mass of hill and jungle, that, with the Klnhi zamin¬ 
dari, constitutes the wildest part of the District. The forests, 
though very extensive, are of little value. The zamindari 
extends over 208 square miles and contains 55 villages. 
The cultivation is mostly of the lesser millets, and sarson, 
with a little rice. All but one village has been lost to the 
possession of the Gond family who once owned it and has 
now passed into the hands of various moneylenders. The 
tract contains a shikim zamindari of six villages lying near 
Bhanpur ; this has also mostly passed out of the hands of its 
original Gond proprietors and is now owned by moneylenders. 
Transferees only acquire malguzari rights in these areas. 
There are no villages of any particular importance save Bitli 
and Sonpuri, and no made roads. The Bhanpur gh.it leading 
from Bhanpur village to the uplands has been aligned. 


ss 
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Bhanpur Village,—An utterly insignificant village, on 
the banks of the Deo, close to where it issues from the 
Satpura hills. It gives its name to the zamindari of Bhanpur 
and a few members of the zamindari family still live 
there. 

Bhimlat Pargana.— This tract lies in the upper 
Banjar valley to the east of Baihar. It consists mostly of 
yellow soil, suitable for rice, with a little brown soil capable 
of double cropping in the Jamunia valley. The chief bazar is 
held at Mohgaon. As the area is not precisely defined the 
number of villages and acreage cannot be given. 

Bhimlat Village—A village in Baihar on the bank 
of the Jamunia river near where it joins the Banjar. There 
is a stone pillar here, sacred to the god Bhlmsen, which gives 
its name to the village. The pargana of Bhimlat is called 
after the village, which is now, however, quite unimportant. 

Bhondwa,^A good-sized village about 2 miles from 
Larnta on the Baihar-Lamta road, owned by Gond under-pro¬ 
prietors of the Mau estate; its area is 1286 acres and its 
population 382 persons. It contains a fine large tank. 

Birsa.—A ryotwari village 18 miles east of Baihar. 
Its area is 1151 acres and its population 400 persons, among 
whom Ponwars predominate. It contains a good tank, and 
a police post. 

Bisoni.—A large and fertile village close to Lrinji. Its 
area is 1141 acres and its population 1250; it has a large 
tank and is celebrated for its sugarcane. Its proprietors are 
a family of poor Musalmans and the cultivators are princi¬ 
pally Lodhis. 

Budbuda.—A large village on the Waraseonl-Katangl 
road. Its area is 3964 acres and its population 1832; it 
contains a school and post office. It is a productive vil¬ 
lage, the rice area being protected by a number of tanks ; 
and a good deal of inferior sugarcane is grown along the 
Dhokria nullah. Its proprietors are well-to-do Ponwars. 
A manganese deposit exists here. 
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Burha.—This is the original name of Balaghat, by 
which it was known before 1895. 

Charegaon.—A railway station on the Satpura line, 
just north of the Naliara river. The village is 1984 acres 
in area and its population is 597. It contains a timber depfit, 
a school and post office. 

Chhindlai.—An important ford and ferry on the Wain- 
gangfi between Charegaon and Jam. Much of the produce 
of Mau and of the Baihar uplands find its way by this route 
to the market of Barghat in the Seoni District. 

Deo River.—The Deo river rises in the Chauria zamin¬ 
dari, and for some distance flows directly north. In the 
Kinhi zamindari it turns west, and flows to meet the Kis 
river, which rises in 'l'ipagarh and drains the upper Bhanpur 
zamindari. The principal falls on these rivers occur at 
Bitli and Maldhar; after their junction, the united stream 
flows through a ravine of tremendous depth over a suc¬ 
cession of falls into the open plain at Bbanpur, where its 
valley, lying between steep hills and studded with bamboos 
and forest trees, is extremely picturesque. Flowing past 
ricli kachhar land, it separates the Kirnapur and Hatta za- 
mindaris and runs into the Biigh. During the latter part 
of its course, its bed is very wide and sandy, and presents 
a great breadth of alluvial soil, which is planted with sugar¬ 
cane and garden crops. Its length in the District is 45 miles. 

Dhansua Pargana.—This tract lies between the Wain- 
ganga and the hills, to the north of Balaghat town. The 
settlement group of this name contains 64 villages, com¬ 
prised in an area of 62,976 acres. Save in the extreme 
north and east, where the surface is forest-clad and undulat¬ 
ing, the soil is level and black, and grows broadcast rice 
followed chiefly by urad. 

Balaghat is the chief town, lying on the railway which 
traverses the group from north to south. The pargana takes 
its name from the village of Dhansua, and was once held in 
talukdari right by a Musalman family, who lost it some time 
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between 1830 and 1854. Roads run through the group 
from bamnapur to Lalbarra, and from Balaghat to Gondia, 
Waraseoni and Lalbarra. The manganese mines of Bhar- 
well lie 3 miles from Bfdaghat town. 

Dhansua Village.—A large village of 2116 acres, and 
a population of 560 persons, situated just off the Balaghat- 
Baihar road some 6 miles north-east of Balaghat town. It 
gives its name to a pargana. There is a school here and a 
small stone temple. 

Dhipur.—A small village some 12 miles north-west of 
Baihar. It contains an interesting temple of considerable 
autiquity. 

Gudma.—A village on the 26th mile of the Balaghat- 
Baihar road ; its area is 1043 acres and its population 335. 
It is held by a thekedar under the proprietors of the Mau 
estate. There are important manganese mines here and in 
the adjoining villages of Ukwa and Samnapur. A school and 
a post office are situated here. 

Hatta Zamindar.—This large and wealthy zamindar 
lies south of Balaghat town. It is nearly all in the open 
plain, except 3 or 4 villages which lie above the ghat. The 
west of the tract is a fine level area of black soil ; the rest 
contains mostly yellow soil. The black soil tract grows 
broadcast rice, mostly followed by urad and linseed, while 
the main crop of the yellow soil tract is transplanted rice. 
There are 75 villages in the zamindari, the area of which is 
86,816 acres. It is traversed by the Gondia-Balaghat road and 
the Satpura railway. The only town is Hatta, the residence 
of the zamindar, and a somewhat reduced trading resort. 

Hatta Village.—A large village some 12 miles south¬ 
east of Balaghat, It is the headquarters of the zamindar of 
Hatta. The village stands on a laterite ridge, and is well 
drained and surrounded by several tanks. Its population 
in 1901 was 2409, of whom 156 were literate. The popu¬ 
lation at the previous census was 2750. The village occu¬ 
pies the site of an old Gond fort but the present fort was 
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founded and greatly enlar ged by Chimna Patel, zamindar of 
Kamtha: and after his deposition it came into the possession 
of the LodhI family of Kamtha, of which the present zamln- 
dar is a descendant. The zamindar's house, which is a large 
building with several courtyards, is on the site of the old 
fort, the remaining walls of which form its outer enclosure. 
It contains a fine baolT ; the local proverb mentions Halid 
kt buoll aiir L.ingd hi Haveli as the two buildings best 
worth seeing in the District. The area of the village of 
Hatta is 2718 41 acres: of which 14 is ««aw/. The kdmil 
jama of the village is Rs. 1500. Theie is a police outpost, 
a school built by the zamindar, a pound, a post office and an 
excise outstill. A good many traders live here, and there is 
some local business in grain, etc. A road is shortly to be 
constructed joining Hatta to the llatta Road station. There 
is a weekly bazar of some importance and a small daily bazar 
or guzri. The village contains 13 tanks, of which the Bard 
lalcio is the largest. 

Hirri,—This is the headquarters of the Bamhangaon 
zamindari. Its area is 2312 acres and its population in 
1901 and 1891 was 418 and 524 respectively. Its kdmil 
jama is Rs. 400. The zamlndarin, a Rajput, lives here. 
The largest cattle bazar in the District is held here on 
Tuesdays ; the cattle are registered and the fees taken 
by the zamindarin. The village is situated 011 the Son river 
and is traversed by the Lanji-Kirnnpur road. An inspection 
bungalow has been built here. The jungle of this village 
contains a herd of wild cattle. 

Jam,—A fine large village with an area of 2288 acres 
and a population of 1218 persons in north Karola. It is 
held in malguzari right by the zamindar of Hatta. It has 
several tanks and a school. The cultivators are mostly 
Kalars, Lodhis and Marars. 

Kaidi.—A large village, celebrated for its chinnur rice, 
six miles west of Balaghat on the Waraseoni road. Its area 
is 2,873 acres and hs population 1,413 persons, living in 
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several hamlets. It has a fine tank and a school. Its mal- 
guzar is a LodhI, related to the Hatta and Kamtha zamln- 
dars. The tenants are mostly Lodhis. 

Kandri Kalan.—A large village in the south of the 
Kirnapur zamindari, on the Bagh river. Its area is 2678 
acres and its population 1125 persons. It has a school. It 
is a part of the Kirnapur zamindari. 

Kanjai—The ghat leading from the Balaghat to the 
SeonI District. 

Kanki.—A large village, 2300 acres in area and with a 
population of 101 1, on the right bank of the Wainganga, 
about 2 miles from Balaghat, on the Lalbarra road. There 
is a school here. The malguzar is a Maratha Brahman, and 
the tenants Gonds, Ponwars and Lodhis. 

Karanja.—A large and troublesome village in the south 
of the Bahela zamindari, owned by a Maratha Brahman 
who holds from the zamindar of Bahela. It is inhabited by 
a mixed population, containing a good many weavers and 
Beldars. There is an outcrop of granite rock here. The 
village is close to the Lanji-Amgaon road ; its area is 
2423 acres and its population 1535. It has a school and post 
office. 

Karola Pargana.—The name of the pargana which lies 
between the right bank of the Wainganga and the Sonewani 
hills, and comprises the two settlement groups of North and 
South Karolii, with an area of over 184,814 acres contained 
in 149 villages. Its principal market towns are Lalbarra and 
Waraseonl. The north of the area is a plain of rich black 
soil in which broadcast rice and double cropping prevails, 
while a certain amount of wheat is grown. In the south the 
soil is lighter and the villages are more undulating but grow 
the finest rice in the District. The western edge of the tract 
below the hills contains a number of jungly villages. 

Katangi Pargana. —The extreme west of the District 
is known as the Katangi pargana. It contains 91 villages, 
and covers an area of 90,631 acres. Its prevailing soil is 
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brown, which is often embanked for wheat growing ; the 
principal crop is rice, followed by Itikhorz and linseed as a 
second crop. Along the Chunai river a good deal of sugar¬ 
cane of an inferior type is grown. Katangl is the only im¬ 
portant market town. Extensive manganese deposits exist 
in the south-west part ot the pargana, which is traversed by 
three made roads, leading from Katangl to Seonl, Tumsar and 
Balaghat. The principal river of the tract is the Chunai. 

Katangi Village .—'1 his small bazar town is really an 
agglomeration of 2 villages ; of which the names and popula¬ 
tions are given below: — 

Name of village. Population. Area in acres. 



1901. 

Hi 1891. 


Katangi 

... 755 

36 j 

66 

Tluina 

810 

1,048 

658 

Total 

... h 565 

M °9 

724 


The village consists of a central square, which occupies the 
site of an old fort and is surrounded by a few good houses 
with two or three scattered hamlets. It has two good-sized 
tanks adjoining it. The village of Katangl is entirely nazul. 
The laud revenue of Thanais Rs. 635, and its mfilguzar is a 
Ponwar. A school, post office, excise outstill, dispensary, and 
police outpost are situated here. The old tahsll office has been 
turned into a sarai. It is of a peculiar type and was evidently 
designed to be capable of defence. 

An important bazar is held here, quite out of pro¬ 
portion to the size of the place, which furnishes a 
convenient exchange between the wheat and sugarcane 
cultivators who live above the ghats, the cotton, juar 
and wheat growers of Ramtek, and the local growers 
of rice. It is under contemplation to build a broad-gauge 
railway from here to Tumsar to serve the manganese conces¬ 
sions in the neighbourhood. The cattle bazar is somewhat 
important, and the Ramtek cultivators come here in consider¬ 
able numbers in December and January to buy rice, of which 
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200 or 300 cartloads are sometimes taken away at a time. 
Brass work from Waraseoni is sold, and weavers from neigh¬ 
bouring villages and from Waraseoni bring their cloths for sale. 
Gur from the SeonI District is also brought in. There are 
considerable exports of rice, both up the ghats to Barghat in 
Seoul and to the rail atTumsar. The town was administered 
by a municipality up to 1894, since when it has been brought 
under the Village Sanitation Act. The income that could 
be raised under the old Act proving inadequate, advantage 
was taken of the passing of the recent Act to widen the basis 
of taxation, with satisfactory results; it is hoped that an 
annual revenue of not less than Rs. 1,500 will be available for 
the improvement of the bazar site and of the sanitation of the 
village. This was the headquarters of the Katangi tahsll of 
the SeonI District, prior to its transfer to Balaghat in the 
year 1873. 

Kinhi Zamindari. —This zamindari lies partly above 
the hills, partly just below them, to the south-east of the 
Bhiinpur zamindari. It is situated in the upper valleys of 
the Deo and Son. The portion above the ghats is exceed¬ 
ingly wild and hilly, and is mostly inhabited by Gonds and 
Baigas who practise beivar cultivation. The part below the 
ghats is interspersed with hills and forests, hut contains 
good brown and yellow soil- The area oi the zamindari is 
101,490 acres and it contains 62 villages. Above the ghats 
the principal crop is kodon-kutki. Below the hills, a good 
deal of transplanted rice is grown. The forests are not parti¬ 
cularly valuable, though they contain a little good sal in one 
part. The family who own the estate have partitioned it into 
three shares. They are Golars by caste, and were once in 
charge of the private herds of the Nagpur Raja. Kinhi is 
the only village of any note in the zamindari : it is situated 
below the ghat, and is the residence of the various members 
of the zamindari family. 

Kinhi Village.—The headquarters of the Kinhi zamin¬ 
dari, just below the Satpura hills, some 7 miles east of 
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Kirnapur. Its area is 1556 acres and its population 569 
There is a school here. 

Kharja. —A ryotwari village in Raigarh; area 1818 
acres, population 238. The village contains several ham¬ 
lets. A police post is situated here. 

Kirnapur Zamindari,— This zamindari lies in two 
blocks, north and south of the Son river. It contains 2$ 
villages, of which only 23 now belong to the zainlndar. It 
is a brown soil area, lying in the open plain and is highly 
fertile, resembling the northern portion of the Lanji pargana. 
The zamindari is held by Tikaram Blpu, under the Court 
of Wards ; he is a KunbT by caste, and a descendant of Chimna 
Patel zamindar of Kftmtha ; a detailed account of the family 
history is given in Chapter III of this volume. The area of 
the tract is 26,327 acres, and its chief village is Kirnapur, 
from which made roads traverse the group to Rajegaon and 
Lanji. 

Kirnapur Village —This is the principal village of 
the Kirnapur zamindari. It lies in the doab of the Son and 
Deo rivers, and is 21 miles from Balaghiit by road via 
Rajegaon. Made roads lead to Lanji and Rajegaon and 
about two miles of a direct road to Bfdaghat vid Hatta have 
been constructed. The area of the village is 1537 acres, 
and its population in 1901 and 1891 was 1508 and 1691 
respectively. Of its inhabitants 124 are literate. It is the 
headquarters of a Revenue Inspector, and contains an out- 
still, sarai, school, police outpost and post office. The 
zamlndar’s house is a large structure, now much decayed, 
but still containing a fine carved verandah. There is a very 
large tank that commands a considerable area of cultivated 
land. The town was a fairly important trading centre 
before the railway came to Gondia: but, owing to goods 
being now taken direct to Gondia or Balaghat, instead of 
being collected at outlying villages like Kirnapur or Hatta 
and thence despatched to Kamptee, its importance has 
declined. It still contains a few weavers and traders. 


TT 
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Kochewara.—A large village in the Mau pargana, 
some 3 miles west of Lamta, Its area is 1481 acres and 
its population 392. It is the residential village of the pro¬ 
prietors of the Mau estate, who are Maratha Kunbts by 
caste. 

Koste.—A large village, 1845 acres in area, population 
964, about 2 miles south-east of Wariiseonl. It is celebrated 
for its chinnur rice. The malguzar and most of the tenants 
are Ponwars. 

Kulpa.—An important bazar village in the south of the 
Bhadra zainlndari, on the river Bagh. Its area is 2184 acres 
and its population is 1127. 

Lalbarra.—An important bazar and trading centre 
situated on the Balaghat-Seont road, at a distance of 14 
miles from the District head-quarters. There is another made 
road leading due south to Waraseoni and one to Samnapur 
station across the Wainganga. The Sarathi nullah passes 
close to the town. The name of Lalbarra may be searched 
for in vain in the District list of villages. It is applied to 
a collection of houses and a bazar site situated between the 
villages of Amoli, Pandarwivni and Manpur. The area, land 
revenue and population of these villages are given below :— 


Village. 

Population, 

Area. 

Land 

revenue. 

1901, 

1S91. 

Minpur... 

... 

39 i 

797 

445 

PAudarwatu 

1466 

*034 

1655 

1120 

Amoli ... 

,0 53 

I2J3 

653 

560 

Total 

25'9 

3648 

3 io 5 

2125 


Manpur is owned by a Mahar, Amoli by a Kalar and 
Pandarwani by a Mahar. This bazar, iike that of Katangl, 
owes its trade to the exchange of products between the 
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dwellers in the tracts above and below the ghats. There 
are a number of traders here who purchase grain for des¬ 
patch to Rampaili and Tuinsar, or to Barghat. A good 
many weavers live in or near the village, and they, as well 
as the weavers and brass workers of Waraseoni, take 
advantage of the bazar to tempt agriculturists to purchase- 
La Ibarra, used at one time to export direct to Kamptee 
which is 93 miles distant by road, but the railway has gra¬ 
dually put an end to this trade. Although there is a made 
road leading from here to Samnapur station on the Satpura 
line, it is not much used as yet. The cattle bazar, which 
is held on Thursdays, is one of the largest in the District 
and is frequented by dealers from Saugor, Bhandara, Seoni, 
and Chhindwara. A municipality used to exist here till 
it was abolished in 1902. Its income was almost entirely 
derived from bazar dues and cattle registration fees : these 
are now collected by the District Council, which in return is 
supposed to clean and maintain the bazar site. There is a 
vernacular middle school, an outpost, pound, bazar, office, 
post office, and inspection bungalow here, 

Lamta.—A good-sized village and railway station in 
the Mau pargana and on the Satpura line. It belongs to the 
Mau estate. Its area is 1670 acres and its population 41 x. 
The Lamta-Baihar road starts from this village. Most of 
the timber and minor forest produce of Baihar is brought 
here for export; and the timber depot contains large quan¬ 
tities of sleepers, bamboos, firewood and harra. There 
is a school, sarai, post office, inspection bungalow, and forest 
bungalow. A ganj has been projected here. 

Lanji Pargana.—This pargana is a scattered one, being 
broken up by the various zamindaris. Some of its 86 vil¬ 
lages lie round Lanji village in the plain between the Son and 
the Bagh; others near the Kirnapur zamindari. The area 
of the group is 74,779 acres. A few villages lying east of Lanji 
village are jungly ; but most of the group is very rich and 
well cultivated. The prevailing soils are brown and black ; 
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and the chief staple is rice, followed by a second crop of 
lakhori and urad. Some excellent sugarcane is grown near 
Lanji village. The principal villages of the tract are Moh- 
jhiri, B'sonT and Lanji : and it is traversed by a made road 
from Lanji to Kirnapur. 

Lanji Village.—An old and picturesque village lying 
not far from the Son river at the junction of the Amgaon 
and Kirnapur roads. It is 38 miles from the District 
headquarters and 16 from Amgaon, the nearest railway 
station. The village contains 2617 acres, of which 223 acres, 
comprising the old fort site, and some land and tanks around 
it are nazul. The village is divided into 4 mahals, of which 
one is held solely by malik-nwktmsas, and pays Rs. 1284 as 
land revenue; the malguzars are Barais. The population 
in 1901 was 2292, including 107 literates; in 1891 it was 
2207. There is a school with a good garden, a Station-house, 
a forest post, an excise outstiil, a post office and a dispensary. 
The village contains a large number of tanks, and, whether 
owing to these or to the neighbourhood of the hills and 
river, the subsoil water level is very near the surface; while 
this admirably adapts the village for sugarcane and garden 
cultivation, it makes it very unhealthy. There are pan barejds- 
groves of mangoes and other fruit trees, and sugarcane is 
extensively cultivated ; a recent analysis proved its sugar-yield¬ 
ing qualities to be second to none in India. 

This is the only place in the District that can pretend to 
any historical interest. A stone inscription from Ratanpur 
in the Bilaspur District, dated 1114 A. D., mentions the rulers 
of Lanji as among the tributaries of the Ratanpur Raja. 
There is also a legendary and probably imaginary connection 
between Lanji and the Rajas of Sarangarh. The village was 
the seat of a Rajput line of rulers in ancient days which was 
either conquered by or absorbed in the Mandla Gond dynasty. 
The fort was built by the Gonds, according to local tradition, 
about a thousand years ago. This building, of which but 
few remains are left, is surrounded by a moat and overgrown 
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with trees. It formed the seat in more recent times of the 
Maratha kamaishdar , and was held in the interest of Chimna 
Patel at the time of his rebellion in 1819, but did not offer a 
very effective resistance to the British forces. Inside the 
fort is a temple of Mahainai or Devi, the deity who under the 
title of Lanjkai Devi has given her name to the village. The 
village of Tedwa is held on makta tenure for the maintenance 
of this temple. There is a very old temple of Koteshvvar 
Mahadeo in the jungle about a mile from the village. It 
is built in the same style as the Baihar temples, of large 
blocks, without mortar ; and is visited by pilgrims on the 
Shi vratri. There is also a temple of Sbri Ramchandra Swami, 
for the maintenance of which two villages in the Bhadra 
zammdari are given in miitifi by its MusulmAn proprietor. Of 
the numerous tanks 13 are large and have various stories at¬ 
taching to them, but only one is really worthy of note, viz., the 
Raja Rani talao, which is said to have been built by the Gond 
Rajas Gangji and Somji, the founders of the fort j it has two 
stone ghats, for the Raja and Rani to bathe from. 

Two of tlve tanks are said to have been built by the 
Kohlis, a famous tank-building caste of Chanda and Bhand- 
ara. They have, however, quite disappeared from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lanji. 

Lendejhiri —A moderate-sized village about 3 miles 
west of Balaghat. It grows the best chinnur rice in the Dis¬ 
trict. 

Linga. — A very rich black soil village, about 5 miles 
south-east of Balaghat, with an area of 1541 acres and a 
population of 1755. It has a miscellaneous population, in¬ 
cluding some weavers, and contains a school and post office. 
It grows good wheat and gram and ha > some garden culti¬ 
vation along the Ghisarl, but rice is the principal crop. The 
nuilguzars are well-to-do Kunbls, owning other villages and 
related to the zaraindars of Kirnapur and Amgaon. Their 
house contains some fine carved pillars and other wood work# 
Both a daily and weekly bazar are held here. 
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Manegaon.—A ryotwuri village about 24 miles east of 
Baihar, in the Bhimlat tract. Its area is 1279 acres and its 
population 416. There is a school and post office here. 
The weekly bazar is becoming important. 

Maneri. — A large village in the Bhadra zamindiri, and 
owned by a Maratha Brahman inferior proprietor, holding 
from the Bhadra zamlndar. Its area is 1886 acres, and its 
population 843. It contains a school and a grant-in-aid tank. 

Mau Pargana.—The Mau Pargana is a narrow strip 
lying between tiie upper Wainganga and the Satpura hills. 
It contains 66 malguzari villages, besides about 10 ryotwari 
villages, and its area is upwards of 62,288 acres. The soil 
in the extreme north and south is black, but over the rest of 
the tract it is yellow ; rice followed by rabi is the prevailing 
crop. The tract is generally level, but is studded with 
numerous isolated hills. It is traversed from end to end by 
the railway. 

The principal village is Lamta, which is a railway sta¬ 
tion and the terminus of the Baihar-Lamta road. There is 
an important bazar at Mau. The tract is mostly owned by 
Saraswati Bai, a Maratha KunbI lady, resident at Kochewara. 

Mehdrwara,—A village just south of WaraseonI, on the 
Chunai river, with an area of 1376 acres and a population of 
1858 persons. It is divided into two mahals, owned by a 
Bania and a Musalman. There are numerous weavers here ; 
and the miscellaneous population of tenants and artisans 
have a bad reputation for disorderly conduct. 

Moria.—A malguzari village about 4 miles south-east of 
Lamta. The largest tank in the District exists here, having 
been built by the father of the present patel, A very fine 
kind of rice called Haidarabadi is grown in this village. 

Mohgaon (Blrsa).—A malguzari village owned by Pon- 
wars about n miles east of Baihar. Its area is 2083 acres 
and its population 297. It has a school and post office, and 
the largest cattle bazar in the Baihar tahsil is held here. Cattle 
registration dues are collected and credited to a bazar fund. 
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At Kuudapat it runs through a rocky gorge, abrupt and 
narrow, though of no great depth, taking two turns, first to 
the right and then to the left, in close succession. The deep 
pool so formed is full of huge fish and is considered to be 
sacred to a Gosain who once lived there. In the south of 
the zanunddri, valuable alluvial soil is deposited by the river, 
which carries rich crops of vegetables and tobacco. After 
traversing the Government forests which lie to the south of 
the zamlndari, the river turns westward below the steep cliffs 
of Chauria and slowly makes its way through the black-soil 
plains of Lanji and Kirnapur into the Bagh at Murkura. 
Is tuberous fields of sugarcane fringe its banks through this 
latter portion of its course. Gold washing is carried on in 
the upper reaches of the river. Its course in the District is 
77 miles. 

Sonewani.—A small village in the Baihar tahsil, in the 
upper valley of the Uskal. It gives its name to the Sone¬ 
wani ghat, the old route by which the Balaghat-Baihar road 
ascended the Satpuras. 

Sonewani.—A large but very thinly populated village 
in the Balaghat tahsil on the Seoni border, above the 
Sonewani forest, to which this village gives its name. 

Sonpuri.—A small village about one mile off the 27th 
mile of the Bdlaghat-Baihar road, area 696 acres, population 
191. It is the best village in the upper part of Bhanpur, and 
is now held in malguzari right by Ponwars who purchased it 
from the zamtndar. It contains a school. 

Temni.—A fine village on the Son river, north-west of 
Lanji. Its area is 2157 acres and its population 1,299 P er ' 
sons. It contains a school. The malguzars are Ponwars. 

Tipagarh Hill.—A range of hills running through the 
Baihar tahsil which divides the watershed of the Wainganga 
from that of the Nerbudda, and forms a small part of the 
backbone of India, It extends some 13 miles north-west from 
the Telan pass on the Balaghat-Baihar road. The Baihar - 
Lfimta road also traverses the range near Bhurburia. Other 
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passes are the Bhanmati pass and the Dhokri ghat. The 
hills are usually flat-topped and the highest is 2761 feet 
above the sea The prevailing rocks are biotitic gneiss, schists 
and phyllites : the high level laterite lies above this : then 
comes the trap, and highest of all, a cap of low level laterite. 
The high level laterite shades into bauxite, the deposits of 
which are important. Colonel Bloomfield, once Deputy 
Commissioner of this District, built a bungalow here, which 
has since disappeared. The range is clothed with a mixed 
forest of bamboos and other species of no special value. 

Topla.—Topla is the name of a smallTorest-village and 
also of the forest surrounding it, which covers most of the 
eastern side of Raigarh. The forest is traversed by the Halon 
river, and contains valuable sal timber, interspersed with high 
flat-topped hills, one of which, Naktibidi, is 2914 feet in 
height. A forest bungalow exists at Supkhar. 

Wainganga River.—This river, into which falls the 
entire drainage of the Balagh.it and much of that of the Baihar 
tahsil, reaches the District at a point some 4 miles north-west of 
Padriganj station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. For some 
distance it forms the boundary between this and the SeonI 
District. Its course here is interrupted by a succession of bars 
of rock, with small falls. From Phandikua hill to just below 
Bfilaghat town, its course lies entirely within the District; its 
bed for most of this distance is sandy, though there is a 
considerable ridge of rock crossing the river near Balaghat. 
Down to its junction with the Bagh river it divides the Balaghat 
and Bhandara Districts, after which it leaves the Balaghat 
District altogether. Its chief tributaries are the Sawarjhori 
and the Mahkari, draining the Mau pargana ; the Nahara, 
draining the south of Baihar and the Dhansua forests; the 
Ghisarl, running through Dhansua, Linga and part of Hatta, 
the Sarathi from Karola, and the Chunai from Katangi. The 
Bagh joiijs it just at the spot where it leaves the District, 
Its breadth is from 600 to iooo feet and its length, before it 
entirely leaves the District, 61 miles. 
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Were it to hold water, it would be of much use to the cattle of 
the weekly bazar. There is a small but handsome and richly 
carved Jain temple here belonging to the Parwar community. 
There was a municipality here from 1873 to 1902* hi which 
year it was abolished, as the town was considered too 
insignificant to need such elaborate machinery for its adminis¬ 
tration. It is now proposed to constitute it a notified area. 
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Waraseoni.—This trading village, which is second in 
population to the District headquarters and is the most 
important commercial centre in the District, is situated on the 
Chunai river, at the junction of the roads to Katangi, Lalbarra, 
Rarnpaill, and Balaghat, from which latter town it lies io 
miles almost due west. Its population in 1901 was 3975, of 
whom 247 were literate. The figures of the preceding census 
were 3977. The area of the village is mi acres, of which 
iO'4$ are nazal. The malguzar is a Ponwar, who pays Rs. 400 
land revenue. The principal castes are Parwar Banias, 
JCoshtp.s, I.Iahars, and Kasars; the chief industries are weav¬ 
ing, dyeing and the making of brass utensils and bangles. 
There is a very important cattle bazar here, the transactions 
in live stock being estimated at 2 lakhs of rupees in value per 
annum. About a lakh and a half worth of cloth, 3 lakhs 
worth of yarn, and half a lakh of brass and other metal work 
are also said to change hands. The market is held on Tuesday 
and there is besides a daily bazar or gttzrl. The District 
Council manages the bazar and takes the bazar dues and the 
cattle registration fees, from which it receives about 
Rs. 5,000 per annum. The local weavers and those of 
neighbouring villages dispose of their goods here to outside 
purchasers, who come from Jubbulpore and Mandla. The 
principal cloths made are dhotis, koras and saris, but not of 
the best quality. Kasa pairls (anklets) are made by the Otkari 
caste, and utensils of kdsa, brass and bhardt by Kasars. The 
place is said to have been founded some 150 years ago, by 
one Vilayat Khan of Newargaon, a local zamindar, in order to 
form a bazar in his own zamludari. The place was at first 
considered a hamlet of Wara and was thus called Waraseoni. 
There is a Station-house, a dispensary, a vernacular middle 
school, a pound and a bazar office here, and a good sarai and a 
Public Works Department inspection hut. There are two 
tanks, of which the more important, the Shankar talao, called 
after Mr. Chitnavis, late Deputy Commissioner, was built in 
the 1896-97 famine as a relief work, at a cost of Rs. 4,000. 
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Dharma Chakra or Buddhist wheel of the Law in the Lanji fort wall. 
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